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FOREWORD 


The textbook will continue to be an essential and useful aid in the teaching-learning process, In a country like India, 
where schools and students cannot easily afford various kinds of audio-visual aids, the textbook plays a pivotal role in 
the interaction between the teacher and the learner. In most cases, it may bqHhe only tool in the hands of the teacher to 
import knowledge and in the hands of the learner to acquire knowledge. 

It is no doubt true that a large number of textbooks are produced in India every year. Most of the textbooks are 
often based on some rationale of the textbook writers. The guidelines given in the curriculum and syllabi may not be 
very precise and clear to be of help to the writer, There is generally lack of research input. There is a growing concern 
regarding the need for improving the quality of textbooks. 

Comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks is an important factor which helps or hampers in conveying 
the message to the learner, If the language used for presentation in a textbook of thematic content is not understandable 
to the learner, then the whole effort of the textbook writer virtually goes waste. It has also been proved by a number of 
research studies conducted elsewhere that a child who is good at language, particularly the language used as medium 
of instruction, is also good in other subject areas. Understanding of concepts depends largely on one’s proficiency in 
the language. 

Unfortunately, neither any state nor any cental agency has specified any language content to be used in the 
textbooks in linguistic terms. The result is that norms of linguistic competence of our children, existing as well as 
expected, are not known. It is essential to find out these nprms in respect of children of different age groups and 
develop necessary tools for the purpose of measuring compfehe’nsibility of language used in textbooks, 

Curriculum is developed to achieve educational objectives. The realization of the educational objectives depends 
upon the quality of curriculum. Thus, curriculum implementation implies development of textual materials including 
textbooks, The comprehensibility of textual material^, other things remaining constant, is likely to determine the 
quality of curriculum implementation. It is with this view that the present study was undertaken to measure the 
comprehensibility of language used in textbooks prescribed for grade in in Rajasthan State and to establish norms 
and prepare tools against which this important area of textbooks can be evaluated. It is thus based on the need of the 
times as well as that of the experts working in the area of textbook improvement, 

The field of the study of comprehensibility is new in India, Even abroad, test being used in measuring 
comprehensibility of language is only the('closel' test. In the present investigation, some other tests of multiple choice 
type were also used. This was done considering that the close lest suffered from some weaknesses. 

Adopting a rigorous research model Dr, I. S, Sharma has produced this research report My thanks are due to him. 
The findings of the present pilot study are quite encouraging. A further study in this area regarding the effect of 
psycho-social factors on the comprehensibility of language has been initiated by Dr. Sharma. The study reveals a ltirge 
number of drawbacks which should be taken care of in future to improve the quality of textbooks. The procedure and 
tools for measuring comprehensibility of language used in this study can be used by any textbook writer or researcher 
or can be adapted according to the need and the resources available. 


DtK.Gopalan 

Director 

National Council of Educational Research and Training 




PREFACE 


In the teaching-learning process, teachers and pupils depend heavily on the textbook which acts as a guide for both, A 
textbook serves as a take off and landing ground for both the teacher and the pupil. In most of the cases, textbook is the 
only tool in the hands of the learner to acquire knowledge and the only tool in the hands of the teacher to impart and transfer 
knowledge to the learner in the classroom situation. 

A large number of textbooks are prepared and produced every year in India. Truely speaking, most of these textbooks 
are often based on some rationale of the textbook writers. 

The research input in the preparation of textbooks is insignificant. Consequently, no author is sure whether or not 
the language being used for the presentation of thematic content in the textbook would be comprehensible to the target 
group. If the language used in the textbook is not understandable to the learner, his learning is bound to suffer. Thus, 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks is an important factor which helps or hampers in conveying the 
message to the learner Thus, the present study was undertaken to see the textbook language comprehensibility. / 

The field of textbook language comprehensibility is new in India. This is really Lhe first study in this field as far as 
the school textbooks are concerned. Therefore, for the completion of this report, I am really thankful to several authors, 
scholars, linguists and institutions. 

I am extremely grateful to Dr. Shib K. Mitra, former Director, NCERT for providing valuable guidance from the very 
beginning till the completion of this project. He scanned through the report and the monographs, including Model of 
Language in Textbooks and appreciated the woik done by the project team. I express my heartfelt gratitude to Dr, D,P, 
Pattanayak, Former Director, Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore for giving helpful suggestions from time to 
time. Thanks are due to Professor (Mrs,) Adarsh Khanna, the then Head of the Department, who always provided necessary 
guidance and encouragement to complete the project. Thanks are also due to Dr, M.S, Thirumalai and Dr, K V.V.L. 
Narasimharao from C.I.I L. Mysore, Dr, M.G. Chaturvedi and Dr. N.K. Jangira from NCERT forextending iheirhelp and 
cooperation in the process and finalization of this report, 

Dr. B. Mukhopadhyay, Dr (Miss) Surendra Wadhwa, Mr, G.C. Upadhyay and Dr. (Mrs,) K.D, Singh who worked 
as Senior Project fellows on this project, deserve appreciation, Dr Mukhopadhyay deserves special thanks for helping 
in the construcuon of comprehensibility tests, preparation of statistical tables and writing the report. Thanks are also due 
to Shri Vishwa Miner, Miss Kiran Pahwa, Miss Prem Lata Bhagat, Shri Mukhliar Singh, Shn R B, Gupta and Shri Satish 
Chandra Baloni for providing secretarial assistance. I would also like to put on record the help and cooperation extended 
by theofficcrsof the districleducation department,JaiputHeadmasier/Headmislressesoftheschools taken in the sample 
and the children who were given the tests oflanguage comprehensibility, But of their cooperation Lhe study would not 
have seen the IighL of the day 

Meanwhile a study of the effect of Psycho-Social factors on textbook language comprehensibility has also been 
completed. The findings of these studies are quite encouraging and can be used by curriculum developers and textbook 
writers, 


I,S, Sharma 
Principal Investigator 
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GANDHIJrS TALISMAN 


“I will give you a talisman.Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words,will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 













CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


1.00 Background 

F OR an effective and efficient teaching-learning, 
among other things, standard textbooks are 
essential. The role of the textbook in a teaching- 
learning situation becomes more significant when 
there is a dearth of adequately trained teachers. In 
a vast country like India, there is a great need of a 
number of standard textbooks for the implementa¬ 
tion of the curriculum and for the communication 
of knowledge. 

A number of textbooks are being produced every 
year. These textbooks arc prepared on the basis of 
some rational thinking and on some assumptions 
of the textbook writers in the light of the syllabi 
prescribed for a particular subject in a particular 
grade, These textbooks are not based completely 
on proper research findings. Moreover, not much 
research has been conducted in this area in our 
country so far. 

It is a well known fact that if the language of 
the textbook is not understandable to the students 
then the whole effort of the textbook writer will be 
in vain, whatever richness of the content he might 
include in the textbook. If the content is presented 
in the textbook through the language that is 
readily comprehensible to the learner, it will prove 
to be more beneficial for the students. The extent 
of the comprehensibility of language through 
which a content is expressed, is probably important 
as the content is to be conveyed and the main fun¬ 
ction of the language is communicability. 

The syllabus and curriculum developed by 
NCERT and other State Departments of Education 


generally do not specify language content in lin¬ 
guistic terms. The norms of linguistic competence 
of our children, existing as well as expected, are 
also not known. Therefore, it is necessary to find 
out these norms to state the language content in 
linguistic terms and to develop necessary tools for 
the purpose of measuring comprehensibility of the 
language used in textbooks. This area of research 
on textbooks demands immediate attention. How¬ 
ever, research in this direction is yet to be taken 
up seriously- 

Some effort has been made by the NCERT to 
evaluate the textbooks through rational as well as 
empirical evaluation. But no work has been done 
on the comprehensibility of the language used in 
the textbooks. On the other hand, most of the 
textbook publishing agencies in foreign countries 
have their own research cells. A few research 
works have been done recently by different book 
publishing agencies and universities on the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in Ihe textbooks at 
the school stage. 

1 2 The Concept of Comprehensibility 

The term comprehensibility of language has been 
defined by different educationists in different ways. 

Before fifties, comprehensibility was considered 
merely as understanding. Comprehension of the 
text was defined as a type of educational test desi¬ 
gned to measure the degree of understanding of 
material read, Warren (1934) defined comprehen¬ 
sion of knowledge about an object, situation, event 
etc., and the term was considered synonymous to 
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understanding 1 During fifties a little shift is 
observed in the definition of the concept of com¬ 
prehensibility, Comprehensibility is defined as “the 
state or quality of being comprehensible” (Funk, 
1959). a Comprehensible is the adjective, which 
means capable of being comprehended or grasped 
by the mind of the learner. Bloom (1956) in his 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives pointed out 
that the term “Comprehension” included those 
objectives, behaviours or responses which represent 
an understanding of the literal message contained 
in a communication, 3 This is one of the major 
contributions in framing the concept of compre¬ 
hensibility and the same has been used by test 
makers till now. 

A number of definitions of comprehensibility are 
available during nineteen sixties Among these, the 
definitions given by Gaddie (1961), Coulson et al. 
(1962), English and English (1965), Gove(l966), 
Monroe (1968), Meethan (1969) and Blishen (1969) 
are important, English and English (1965) defined 
comprehensibility as “the ease with which a 
complex object or verbal expression can be under¬ 
stood , while it depends on the person who is to 
undersland, comprehensibility is conceived as a 
property of the object”, 4 A reading text measures 
the respondent’s ability to obtain information by 
reading a passage, the respondent usually being 
required to answer questions about its content. 
Blishen, in his definition, emphasized intelligent 
grasping of the situation at hand. 6 Philip Babcock 
Gove defined the term ‘comprehened’ as seeing the 
nature, significance, or meaning of; giasp mentally; 
attain to the knowledge of. 6 Reithman (1965), 
Lindsay (1961) and Posner (1965) observed that 
approaches to concept identification are moving 
towards an analysis of comprehension, The goal is 
to understand how stimuli are mapped into cogni¬ 
tive representations which allow the subject to go 
beyond the information exphcity given m order to 
evaluate new statements, The ease of comprehen¬ 
sion depends upon the initial structure and upon 
the transfer of situation 

The deviation of the concept of comprehensi¬ 
bility was towards a more global characterization 
in nineteen sixties and a few important terminology 
like ‘ease at which”, “intelligent grasping”, “initial 
structure”, “transfer situation” are added to 
describe the concept more clearly. For the construc¬ 


tion of comprehensibility tests broader areas were 
covered and comprehensibility of textual maetnal 
was considered as ability to obtain information and 
reproduce through proper answering of the ques¬ 
tions Bloom’s contribution in the last decade 
affected the entire field of test construction 
Several test makers on comprehensibility of langu¬ 
age, formulated and used their own woiking 
definition in this decade, For example, Mosberg 
and Shnna (1969) have seen comprehension as a 
system of processes involving linguistic, psycho¬ 
logical and perceptual events Bormuth (1969) 
mentioned comprehension skills as a set of 
generalized knowledge acquisition skills which 
permit people to acquire and exhibit information 
gained as a consequence of reading printed 
language’ 

If we analyse the definitions on comprehensi¬ 
bility of language during nineteen seventies, we 
will find an elevation towards the communication 
model. This became possible because of the 
enriched knowledge of instructional material and 
design which influenced a lot in changing the 
concept of comprehensibility. More clearly, the 
concept of comprehension started on viewing from 
input-output processing The mam contributors in 
this decade are Hartmann and Stork (1973) and 
Woiman (1977). 8 In their view, “Comprehension” 
is constructive which involves prior knowledge, 
intentions, content, and task demands, in combi¬ 
nation with input structure to control processing. 
Hartmann and Stork pointed out comprehension as 
one of the basic linguistic skills, consisting of the 
ability to listen and understand speech (aural 
comprehension) or to read and understand written 
language (visual comprehension)” 9 . Thus we see 
how-the concept of comprehensibility has changed 
from simple understanding to input information 
processing through several stages. At present most 
of the test makers prefer to consider “Comprehen¬ 
sion” as translation, interpretation and extrapola¬ 
tion while constructing tests on comprehensibility 
of language. 

1.3 The Problem 

Curriculum is framed to achieve the educational 
objectives by its proper implementation. The re¬ 
alization of the educational objectives depends 
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upon the quality of the curriculum- Curriculum 
implementation implies development of textual 
materials, including textbooks. The comprehensi¬ 
bility of textual material, other things remaining 
constant, is likely to determine the quality of 
curriculum implementation. 

In our school system, by and large, textbook is 
the only instructional material in the hands of the 
teacher to implement the curriculum. The depen¬ 
dence of both students and teachers on the textbook, 
is too conspicuous. Needless to say, the quality of 
textbooks is destined to play a vital role in student 
learning and teaching-learning process as a whole. 
One of the major ingredients in the textbook, 
refers to its comprehensibility to the students. 

The syllabus and curriculum developed by diffe¬ 
rent State Departments of Education and NCERT, 
generally do not specify language content in 
linguistic terms, specially with reference to Indian 
languages, whether studied as first or second 
language. Similarly, norms of linguistic compe¬ 
tence of our children, existing as well as expected, 
are not known. In such a situation it is not possi¬ 
ble to say anything about the competency of the 
textual material as it is presented through language, 
i.e., the comprehensibility of the language used in 
presenting the textual material. It is not possible 
again to measure the comprehensibility of the 
language used in the textbooks against any estab¬ 
lished norms as no such norms are available so far. 

The problem taken up for study here emerged 
out of the felt need of the experts working in the 
area of language education. 

The presentational quality of the textual material 
is one of the important factors for the comprehen¬ 
sibility of the students. This presentational quality 
of the textual material is determined by a number 
of factors like, objectives to be fulfilled by the 
material, organization of the content, style of 
presentation including examples and illustrations. 

Once the objectives are finalized and the message 
of the content to be communicated organized 
logically or psychologically, the medium of its 
communication comes into focus. The medium of 
communication refers to language, which carries 
the message. The presentation can be straight 
description or it can be punctuated by verbal or 


non-verbal examples. Another aspect of the medium 
of communication of the content refers to the style 
through which content is presented. The style can 
be viewed from different angles From the linguistic 
point of view it included the choice from among 
the various combinationary possibilities of the 
words, the phrases, the sentences, the paragraphs, 
sections, sub-sections and units, The type of style 
selected for communicating particular content- 
textual material, contributes to its comprehensi¬ 
bility to a great extent. 

Hence, the problem emerged out of these is "A 
Study in the Comprehensibility of Language used 
in Science, Social Science and Language Textbooks 
at Primary Level.” 

Once the comprehensibility of the language used 
in the textbooks is known, it will be an easy task 
to establish the norms. The development of the 
necessary tools for measuring the comprehensibility 
of language used in the textbooks is the core of the 
above stated problem. 

The comprehensibility of language as an area of 
research is relatively new in India, Several frag¬ 
ments of works are conducted abroad on different 
aspects of comprehensibility of language, 

The comprehensibility of language used in text¬ 
books should always be judged before accepting 
any textbook to achieve the curricular objectives. 
This is so because even the vast enriched content 
matter presented in a textbook will not do any 
good to the students, if its language, i.e., its com¬ 
municability is not upto the reach of the students. 
The language ability of our children is not judged 
properly as there are no norms as such, that what 
should actually be. 

Therefore, the present pilot study which aims at 
finding out norms and developing necessary tools 
for the purpose of measurement of comprehensi¬ 
bility of language used in textbooks, will help later 
to study the comprehensibility of language of any 
textbook. This present pilot study shows the guide¬ 
line for preparing the tool for measurement of 
comprehensibility of language in any textbook. 
Although it is a pilot study, the norm of the lin¬ 
guistic ability of the children obtained as a product 
of this study can be well used for the textbooks of 
Science, Social Science and Language at grade 
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III in Rajasthan. 

The linguistic analysis of the grade III text¬ 
books and spoken and written vocabulary will 
again add some dimensions in the area of language 
research The comparative study will again high¬ 
light the commonness of the language used in the 
textbooks and the language spoken and written. 

In the latter study the scope of the linguistic 
analysis will be further expanded by including 
supplementary readers prescribed for the respective 
grades. Once the linguistic analysis of textbooks 
and supplementary readers has been done and the 
significant linguistic features at the levels of 
lexicon, syntax and text have been isolated and 
identified, a test battery for testing linguistic com¬ 
petence may be developed, It may be tried not 
only on the class on which the features are based 
but also on a class following and proceeding it to 
establish the generalised norms. 

1.4 The Definition of the Terms 

The three important terms, viz., comprehensi¬ 
bility, language and textbooks should be defined 
for the understandability of the problem. 

The term “Comprehensibility” has been defined 
by different experts in different times and in 
different ways. Among all those definitions men¬ 
tioned earlier under 1,2, we prefer the definition by 
English and English given in 1965. They defined 
comprehensibility as "the ease with which a 
complex object or verbal expression can be under¬ 
stood; while it depends on the person who is to 
understand, comprehensibility is conceived as a 
property of the object”. 

For the facility of the present study the opera¬ 
tional definition of comprehensibility is framed 
by the investigator in the following manner- 
Comprehensibility is a potential emerging from 
two sources, the learner and the learning material. 
From the learner’s point of view, comprehensi¬ 
bility can be defined as the ability to process 
reading materials in a way that he can translate, 
interpret and extrapolate the content (textual 
material), From the view point of the textual 
material, comprehensibility can be defined as the 
quality of the presentation of the content (linguis¬ 
tic content) which leads the child to translate, 
interpret and extrapolate to understand the textual 


material with reasonable effort Since, this parti" 
cular project is focussed on the comprehensibility 
of language used in the textbook, we will prefer 
the latter operational definition. 

Language has been defined by various linguists 
and scholars. According to Carroll “a language is 
a structural system of arbitrary vocal sounds and 
sequences of sounds which is used or can be used, 
in inter-personal communication by an aggregation 
of human beings, and which rather exhaustively 
catalogues the things, events and processes in the 
human environment l0 Block and Trager define 
language as ‘a system of arbitrary vocal symbols 
by means of which a society or group co¬ 
operates’. 11 Encyclopaedia Britannica states that 
“Language is the chief means of human communi¬ 
cation. As conventionally defined language 
consists of vocal sounds to which meanings have 
been assigned by cultural convention; it is often 
supplemented by various gestures”. ia In the words 
of Halliday, “Language can be thought of as 
organised noise used in situations, actual situa¬ 
tions, or in other words contextualised systematic 
sound”. 18 The above definitions of language high¬ 
light the following properties or characteristics of 
language • 

(a) Language is a means of communication. 

(b) Language is a system of arbitrary vocal 
symbols. 

(c) Language is always systematic. 

(d) A language is spoken and understood in a 
specific group, class or community. 

Keeping in view the above characteristics, the 
language can summarily be defined as a structured 
system of arbitrary vocal symbols by the means of 
which people of a speech community communicate 
with each other, 

It is expected that the student would comprehend 
any instructional material including textbook 
either by reading it independently or with the help 
of a teacher. In our study, we have assumed the 
former one. This is an important factor while 
testing the comprehensibility of language used in 
textbooks. The comprehension of a text, in fact, 
implies the understanding of language used in the 
text which means understanding of the words, 
phrases, and sentences used in text and the content 
or subject matter. In school situation, the content 
is first conceived of as a curricular area which is 
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generally divided into different inter-related units. 
Each unit is, then, further divided into various 
teaching units, he., lessons. Lessons generally 
consist of paragraphs which are composed of 
various inter-related sentences, phrases and words, 
Therefore the term “language” in our study in¬ 
cludes the inter-sententional level, intra-sentention- 
al level and vocabulary. 

Several definitions are available on textbooks. 
Webster’s Dictionary defines, “A textbook is any 
manual of instruction, a book containing a presen¬ 
tation of the principles of the subject used as a 
basis of instruction”. Encyclopaedia of Educational 
Research (Third Edition) describes, “In the modern 
sense, and, as commonly understood, the textbook 
is a learning instrument usually employed in 
schools and colleges to support a programme of 
instruction. In ordinary usage the textbook is 
printed, it is non-consumable, it is hardbound, it 
serves an avowed instructional purpose and it is 
placed in the hands of the learner”. The Writer’s 
Handbook for the Development of Educational 
Materials, says, “Textbook is the term for a book 
used in a course as the base around which the 
course is built”. 1 * 

After analyzing the definitions of textbook, the 
following characteristics of a textbook are accepted 
for the present study : 

(a) Textbook is an instructional aid or instruc¬ 
tional material 

(b) Textbook contains only selected material. 

(c) Textbook material is given in a condensed 
form. 

(d) Textbook follows a systematic organization 
of material. 

(e) It is a base around which a course is built. 

(f) Textbook material is in accordance with the 
needs and interests of learners. 

(g) It is written in such a language that is com¬ 
prehensible to the learners. 

(h) Textbook facilitates learning. 

(i) Textbook is a means to attainment of instruc¬ 
tional objectives. /, 

(j) Textbook is prescribed for a particular class' 
and it relates to a particular subject. 10 


1.5 Objectives of the Study 

The main objectives of the present pilot study 
arc as follows: 

1. To compare the vocabulary of the textbooks 
with the vocabulary used by the children in 
their spoken and written language. 

2. To compare the structure and types of the 
sentences used in the textbooks with the 
structure and types of sentences used by the 
children in their spoken and written lan¬ 
guage. 

3. To compare the vocabulary between rural 
and urban children. 

4. To compare the different types of sentences 
used by the urban and rural children in their 
spoken and written language. 

5. To prepare the tests for measuring the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in Science, 
Social Studies and Hindi textbooks. 

6. To compare the comprehensibility of lan¬ 
guage used in the textbooks of Science, Social 
Studies and Hindi between urban and rural 
children, 

7. To compare the comprehensibility of langu¬ 
age used in Science, Social Studies and Hindi 
textbooks between boys and girls. 

8. To see the inter-relationship of the compre¬ 
hensibility of language used in Science, 
Social Studies and Hindi textbooks. 

9. To establish the percentile norms of the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
books of Science, Social Studies and Hindi. 

10. To see the inter-tests correlation among the 
three tests of comprehensibility of language 
used in the textbooks of Science, Social 
Studies and Hindi. 

1.6 Hypotheses 

The major variable studied in the present study 
is the comprehensibility of the language used in 
the textbooks of Science, Social Studies and Hindi 
in relation to rural and urban settings and sex. It 
is assumed that if the spoken and written language 
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of rural and urban children is used in textbooks, 
the textbooks might be more comprehensible to 
the children. Therefore, an analytical study of the 
relationship of the language of the textbooks with 
the spoken and written vocabulary of the urban 
and rural children is also considered 

On the basis of the objectives of the study, the 
following major hypotheses are formulated : 

l A significant lelationship exists in the use of 
sentences in textbooks used by urban and 
rural children in their spoken and written 
language 

2, A significant relationship exists in parts of 
speech used in textbooks and used by child¬ 
ren in spoken and written language. 

3. A significant relationship exists in the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
books and the language used by rural and 
urban children. 

4 A significant relationship exists in the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
books and the language used by boys and 
girls. 

5. A significant relationship exists in the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
books of Science, Social Studies and Hindi. 

Now the following experimental hypotheses 
emerged out of the major hypothesis number 1. 

Hypothesis 1. a. That there is a significant 
difference in the use of sentences between spoken 
and written language of the children. 

Hypothesis 1. b. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the sentences used in textbooks and used 
by the children in their spoken and written lan¬ 
guage, 

Hypothesis 1. c. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the number of sentences used by rural and 
urban children in their spoken and written lan¬ 
guage. 

The following experimental hypotheses emerged 
from the major hypothesis No. 2. 

Hypothesis 2. a. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the use of parts of speech between urban 
and rural children in their language. 

Hypothesis 2. b. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the parts of speech used in textbooks and 


used by the rural and urban children in their 
spoken and written language. 

The following experimental hypotheses have 
emerged out of the hypothesis No. 3. 

Hypothesis 3. a. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of language 
used in the textbook of Science between rural and 
urban children. 

Hypothesis 3 b. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence m the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Social Studies between rural and 
urban children. 

Hypothesis 3. c. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Hindi between rural and urban 
children. 

The following experimental hypotheses emerged 
out of the hypothesis No. 4. 

Hypothesis 4. a That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Science between boys and girls 

Hypothesis 4. b. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Social Studies between boys and 
girls. 

Hypothesis 4. c. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Hindi between boys and girls. 

The following hypotheses have emerged out of 
the hypothesis No. 5. 

Hypothesis 5 a. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbooks of Science and Social Studies. 

Hypothesis 5. b That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbooks of Science and Hindi 

Hypothesis 5. c. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbooks of Social Studies and Hindi. 

For going deep into the problem several other 
hypotheses which emerged out of the administra¬ 
tion of the comprehensibility tests have also been 
tested properly. They are as follows : 

Hypothesis 6. a. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
Science textbook when the tests are administered 
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by the local teacher and administered by the pro¬ 
ject team in urban schools. 

Hypothesis 6. h. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
Social Studies textbook when the tests are adminis¬ 
tered by the local teacher and administered by the 
project team in urban schools. 

Hypothesis 6 c. That there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language used in 
Hindi textbook when the tests are administered 
by the local teacher and administered by the project 
team in rural schools. 

Hypothesis 6. d. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of language 
used in Social Studies textbook when the tests are 
administered by the local teacher and administered 
by the pioject team in rural schools. 

Hypothesis 7. a. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Science and Social Studies textbooks in 
urban school when the tests are administered by 
the project team. 

Hypothesis 7. b. That there is a significant 

difference in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Science and Hindi textbooks iu urban 
school when the tests are administered by the pro¬ 
ject team. 

Hypothesis 7. c. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in 
urban school when the tests are administered by 
the project team. 

Hypothesis 7. d. That there is a significant 

difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Science and Social Studies textbooks in urban 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

Hypothesis 7. e. That there is a significant 

difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Science and Hindi textbooks in urban school 
when the tests are administered by the project team. 

Hypothesis 7. /. That there is a significant 

difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in urban 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team, 


Hypothesis 7 g, That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas etc between Science and Social Studies text¬ 
books in urban school when the tests are adminis¬ 
tered by the project team. 

Hypothesis 7. h. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas, etc. between Science and Hindi textbooks in 
urban school when the tests are administered by 
the project team. 

Hypothesis 7. i. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas, etc. between Social Studies and Hindi text¬ 
books in urban school when the tests are adminis¬ 
tered by the project team. 

Hypothesis 8, a. That there is a significant 

difference in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Science and Social Studies textbooks in 
rural school when the tests are administered by tho 
project team. 

Hypothesis 8. b. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Science and Hindi textbooks in rural 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

Hypothesis 8. c. That there is a significant 

difference in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in 
rural school when the tests are administered by 
the project team. 

Hypothesis 8. d. That there is a significant 

difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Science and Social Studies textbooks in rural 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

Hypothesis 8. e. That there is a significant 

difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Science and Hindi textbooks in rural school 
when the tests are administered by the project 
team. 

Hypothesis 8. f. That there is a significant 
difference in the syntactic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in rural 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

Hypothesis 8. g. That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
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ideas etc. between Science and Social Studies text¬ 
books in rural school when the tests are adminis¬ 
tered by the project team. 

Hypothesis 8. h That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas etc. between Science and Hindi textbooks 
in rural school, when the tests are administered 
by the project team 

Hyothesis 8 i That there is a significant 
difference in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas etc between Social Studies and Hindi text¬ 
books in rural school when the tests are adminis¬ 
tered by the project team 

1.7 Tlie Assumption of the Study 

The following assumptions are formulated for 
the purpose of the present study. 

1. The language used in the textual material 
is a significant factor in the comprehensibility 
of the content. 

2, The data on linguistic level of the child, if 
used properly by the writers, is likely to 
improve comprehensibility of the textual 
materials. 

1.8 Significance of the Problem 

Language may act as a barrier in learning and 
this problem had been dealt with by Speelveda 
(1975).” An extensive body of normative literature 
suggests that reading to young children enhance 
their language development and is related to reading 
success (Flood, 1977 Alano, 1977 Kail et al. 1977). 
Therefore) the language of the reading material in 
general should be placed well The research paper 
presetted by Emans (1973) has thrown light on how 
oral language acquisition may be applied to teach¬ 
ing of reading. 17 Carroll and Freedle (1972) in their 
publication, “Language Comprehension and the 
Acquisition of Knowledge” discussed procedures 
for testing language. Some explanatory discussion 
like comprehension vs non-comprehension, degree 
of comprehension or comprehensibility have also 
been dealt with. 18 The paper “Syntactic Indexes 
and Student Writing Performance” by Dixon (1972) 


reported on research which investigates the extent 
to which quantifiable measurements on certain 
syntactic indexes account for syntactic variation 
in the written language performance of students at 
four grade level (4th, 8th, 12th and 16th). 10 Several 
other researches have also been cited in the second 
chapter which will show the importance of the 
area of research on comprehensibility of language. 

The modern Indian languages taught in schools 
have not been linguistically analysed nor the basic 
vocabulary has been identified, keeping in view the 
use of the languages in question in different spheres 
of education, administration and social inter¬ 
course. The vocabulary studies conducted in India 
are mostly based on the language textbooks written 
without auy linguistic analysis. 

Therefore, such type of study which will show the 
pathway, that how to find out norms of linguistic 
ability of our children, how to measure comprehen¬ 
sibility of language used in textbooks, is immergent 
necessary in the field of education. 

1.9 Delimitation of the Problem 

The present study is a pilot study and the dura¬ 
tion is only one year, therefore, several delimita¬ 
tions were taken into consideration. 

In the primary section, only grade III was taken 
in the sample of the pilot study. The textbooks 
covered were Science, Social Studies and Language 
textbooks of grade III published by Rajasthan 
Board of Education in Hindi. 

The sample of the children on whom the 
comprehensibility tests were administered was taken 
from Jaipur City and Villages of the same district. 

For collection of spoken and written vocabulary 
16 children were taken into consideration studying 
in grade III in the Jaipur district For this 
purpose four schools from rural and four schools 
from urban area were taken up. From each school 
two students of grade III were selected on 
random basis. The try-out sample covers 300 
children of grade III in the Jaipur district, 150 
from urban and 150 from rural area. 

The final administration of tests is done on a 
sample of 500, 250 from rural and 250 from urban, 
from the Jaipur district. 
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Background Studies 


\ LARGE number of textbooks are produced 
every year for all levels of school education 
in India and abroad, In India, these textbooks are 
not based on research findings. The comprehensi¬ 
bility of language used in these textbooks has not 
been assessed empirically. Some effort has been 
made by NCERT to evaluate the textbooks through 
rational as well as empirical evaluation but no 
noticiable work has been done in the area of com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in textbooks at 
primary level in India, though its emergent need 
can not be ignored. 

2.1 Studies Abroad 

On the olher hand almost all the book publishing 
agencies in foreign countries have their own re¬ 
search cells, A lot of research work has been done 
recently by different hook publishing agencies and 
universities in these countries on different aspects 
of comprehensibility of language, i.e. reading, 
speaking, writing and listening. Several books and 
a few tests for measuring comprehensibility of lan¬ 
guage have also been developed in some countries. 

During the second half of the nineteen fifties 
much work has been done in the field of reading 
comprehensibility. Main contributors in this phase 
are Schonell 0955), Burton (1956), Leedy (1956), 
Bond and Tmkner (1957). The works published 
by them relate to various factors of reading com¬ 
prehensibility These included concept of reading, 
diagnostic tests of reading, language skills and 
language arts. We find one important test prepared 
by Maria Harst in 1958 known as Harst Reversal 


Test. This test measures reading difficulties, gene¬ 
rally usable for the age 5 to 6. The items of the 
test included objects, geometric forms and letters 1 

Temphn (1959), produced some research studies 
in a book entitled, “Certain Language Skills in 
Children”, This study is related to the character- 
sties of language produced by the children of age 
group 3 to 8 years. The information regarding the 
relationships among the expression of language 
skills provided by this study is very helpful in 
understanding and handling children. 2 

Two important books titled ‘ Learning to Read” 3 
and “Studies in Linguistic Analysis’’ 4 were present¬ 
ed by Harrison and Firth in the year 1962. In the 
former one, the author of the book has thrown 
light on the procedure how a child prepaieslo 
read and the method of increasing his reading 
ability and developing attitude for reading. 

We find the inclination of research and publica¬ 
tion on reading, writing and communication dur¬ 
ing the year 1963 and 1964. Miller (1963) in his 
Work presented various approaches to communi¬ 
cation from psychological point of view. He con¬ 
sidered Lhat communication, if it is anything at all, 
is a social event. He tried to suggest the breadth of 
the spectrum of linguistic studies and discussed 
the various approaches using terms of a modern 
psychologist. 6 

Greene et al. (1963) cited a detailed description of 
the elementary school language curriculum, speci¬ 
fic methods and techniques useful in developing 
and evaluating language skills in their work. They 
believed that the effective teaching of language in 
the elementary school rests upon a professional 
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approach resulting from the thoughtful considera¬ 
tion of basic educational issues, together with a 
thorough and specialized knowledge of the field of 
language- They stressed the view point that langu¬ 
age is a tool of expression, 6 The book titled “The 
Psychology of Communication” written by Eisen- 
son (1963) dealt with the same lines—the psycholo¬ 
gical aspects of communication in detail. 7 Burrow i 
and his associates (1964) in their work addressed to 
persons who are concerned with teaching English 
composition in the elementary schools and who are 
eager to preserve children’s noimal creativity while 
assuring correct form in their written work 6 Mac 
Campbell in his book, “Reading in the Language 
Arts m the Elementary School”, attempted to 
show that the language arts are those experiences, 
activities and learning skills which children develop 
through listening and speaking, reading and writ¬ 
ing. The author in his work brought together 
selected articles and essays, concerned with the 
most important aspects of language arts instruction 
at the elementary school level ” 

During the same year Willis (1964) threw some 
light on “Expository Writing”. His explanations 
on principles of expository writing arc unique in 
character. According to him, expositoiy writing is 
analytical, logical, not imaginative, bombardic, 
canning, intimate or fresh wheeling The word 
“exposition” comes from the same root as “expose” 
which means to uncover or make clear. Thus, 
basically expository writing is used to explain or 
analyse, to reason out or make clear. 10 

During 1965 one important book was produced 
by Fowles titled, “Teaching Language Composi¬ 
tion and Literature". Heie the author has sugges¬ 
ted ways of developing reading, speaking and 
writing skills among the students. For this purpose 
the auther has used the practical knowledge of 
students and teachers. 11 

Two important tests in the area of comprehensi¬ 
bility of language are available during the year 
1967-68. The name of the tests are Linguistic 
Reading Tests I and II, whose joint authors are 
Nicholar and Duncan, The variable taken into 
consideration was Linguistic Competency in de¬ 
coding point of grades 1 and II. ia 

During the year 1969 we find the emphasis on 
tests construction rather than researches and 
publications. Watt and Benjamin (1969) prepared 


one important test entitled “Interpretation Test” 
by which semantic confusion m interpreting the 
meaning of ambiguous words can be measured. 
Of course, the reliability and validity of this test 
were not examined by others. Tayler 1969 revie¬ 
wed the California Test Bureau Technical Report 
and produced Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills. The purpose of these Comprehensive Tests 
of Basic Skills was to test the skills in fom general 
areas The tests comprise of Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion Tests and Language Tests 13 
The research paper titled “Measuring Language 
Problems and Attainments” appeared in English 
Language Teaching in 1970. The paper deals with 
two important tests which can be formed and 
conducted for measuring the problems and attain¬ 
ment of the pupil and the teacher’s teaching 
method. The first test was administered to mea¬ 
sure the pupils ability to recognize the correct 
sentences of the story and the second test to 
measure their ability to produce the correct stru¬ 
cture in a skeletion form of a story. Analysis of 
these stories put for testing revealed the problem 
of mother tongue interference, new structural 
features and perhaps most important conceptual 
differences. The result of the test highlights that 
in teaching, understanding must be the first and 
fore most activity from any other. Basically, these 
tests assist the teacher to help his pupils more 
effectively 14 

In the same year Farr (1970) published his 
book “Measurement and Evaluation of Reading”. 
This book describes procedures that should be 
useful to classroom teachers, reading specialists, 
and school administrators as they go about the 
important task of evaluating their student’s read¬ 
ing performance and their school or class reading 
programmes 16 . 

Childers (1970) studied on“Listening Ability is 
a Modifiable Skill”. His sample consisted of ele¬ 
mentary pupils at third grade level. His purpose 
was to determine the extent to which listening 
ability is independent of measured intelligence. 
Listening ability was determined by administering 
the listening section of the Durell’s Analysis of 
Reading Difficulty. It was concluded that listen¬ 
ing ability is a modifiable skill which is less a 
function of intelligence, and more a function of 
learning as children progress through the middle 
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elementary and school grades. It was suggested 
that children benefitted significantly from a syste¬ 
matic application of materials and instructions 
designed to improve listening ability. 10 Crupta 
and Stern presented the paper titled "Compara¬ 
tive Effectiveness of Speaking vs. Listening m 
Improving Spoken Language of Disadvantaged 
Children” during the year 1970. Moil' (1970) iden¬ 
tified the linguistic factors related to style and 
meaning of the written language. The author of 
this paper dealt with the leadabihty concepts, 
stylistic concepts, linguistic concepts and reading 
concepts along with research in language pattern. 17 

During the period 1970-71, Anderson devised 
"A Technique for Measuring Reading Compre¬ 
hension and Readability” Through this technique 
the author tried to study the rationale of Cloze 
procedure as a measure of reading comprehension 
and readability and to find out the essential steps 
to construct a cloze test in terms of Gestalt princi¬ 
ples of closure. 18 

We find three important books published during 
the year 1971. These are, "The Acquisition and 
Development of Language” by Wright, “The Lan¬ 
guage Arts in Childhood Education” by Burns, 
and “Teaching the Language Arts to Culturally 
Different Children” by Joyce and Banks, Wright 
(1971) dealt primarily with the experimental re¬ 
sults of students under taken to examine the 
structure of children’s comprehension and pro¬ 
duction of language In the recent research on 
language acquisition it has been hypothesized that 
the linguistic knowledge is what the child acquires 
over the developmental period. It has been further 
hypothesized that the structural description of 
the utterances produced, understood by children 
at various stages of development will describe 
this knowledge and lead to a better understanding 
of the relationships between the acquisition and 
developing physiological and psychological func¬ 
tions” 19 

The purpose of the book written by Burns was 
to suggest on exploratory approach to the study 
of language and its uses. The writer started this 
book with an introduction of the development 
of language arts teaching in the United States. 
Then he came to language of the children, nature 
and structure of the language with language arts 


experiences of various types. Ki^ds of grammar* 
procedures for teaching spelling and evaluation 
of spelling process, teaching and evaluation of 
wilting ways to differentiate instrumentation for 
pupils of varying abilities are also given in detail. 
A separate chapter on evaluation of language 
learning is also added in this book. It includes 
teacher observation, textbook tests and teacher 
made tests. Other curriculum topics such as, text¬ 
books, workbooks, cuniculum guides, research 
in language arts are considered in. the last chapter 
of the book. 20 Joyce and Banks in their book 
attempted to introduce the language problems 
faced by culturally different children and the 
teachers and academicians 21 

One research study has been produced by Smith 
and Goodman on “Psycholinguistic Method of 
Teaching Reading” in 1971. In this study the 
researchers have dealt with separately the psy¬ 
chological and linguistic areas of reading. Psycho- 
linguistic analysis confirms that the key factors 
of reading lie m the child and his interaction with 
information providing adults rather than in the 
particular materials used. 22 

During the same year Steiner et al. (1971) publi¬ 
shed their study “Comprehension Training and 
Identification for Poor and Good Readers”. The 
investigators analysed each subject under three 
categories, initial errors, corrected errors, and 
uncorrected errors. The study highlighted that 
good readers perform considerably better above 
poor reader in the identification process both in 
initial error rate and in final error rate. It was 
also concluded that good readers make more 
identification error when given comprehension 
training, with poor readers showing significant 
effects 28 

Morris (1971) in his research paper “Cieative 
Reading” showed the importance of creative read¬ 
ing as an educational goal 24 

We find emphasis on research on comprehensi¬ 
bility of language towards the betterment of 
teaching of English language and teaching of read¬ 
ing during the year 1972, 

Costanzo (1972) in an article titled “Language of 
the Six Year Old Child” considered various aspects 
of language The inter-relationship among various 
language skills were also considered. The author 
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opined that the knowledge of the development 
process of language learning is helpful for the 
teachers to understand the developmental process 
of the six year old’s language acquision and to 
encourage his continuous growth in the basic 
language skills taught at the primary level. 25 

The publication by Hafner and Jolly (1972) titled, 
“Patterns of Teaching Reading in the Elementary 
School” is a source book which focuses on the 
problem of reading instruction and its impact on 
teacher who is trying to improve his skills. 28 
Guszak (1972) wrote his book in the hope, for at 
least a partial solution to countless reading failures. 
The basic framework of his book provides an 
understanding of the most crucial decisions regard¬ 
ing reading instruction with flexibility. Some parts 
of the book can be read very quickly as they are 
needed in the future; other parts of the book may 
find immediate application, and still other parts 
may serve as a starting point for the development 
of new individualized approaches to the problem 
of reading instructions 27 Cazden (1972) published 
his book for researchers or teachers who desire 
to improve children’s communicative skill. The 
author emphasized three points, namely, child 
language, child speech and educational practice. 
It starts with the nature of language creativity and 
rules, levels of structure, hierarchical structure and 
transformations. Acquisition of syntax, sound and 
meanings, the dimensions and processes of develop¬ 
ment are given in clear detail. Aspects of language 
the child hears, aspects of verbal interaction, 
correlation data on the influences of language the 
child hears, correlation data on the influence of 
verbal interactions, are also commented upon. 29 

The work by Newman (1972) “Effective Langu¬ 
age Arts Practices in the Elementary School : 
Selected Readings” is again a rare source book of 
language arts The excerpts included in this book 
are taken from a variety of sources, including 
curriculum bulletins, conference proceedings, 
articles in journals and doctoral dissertations. In 
the beginning, an attempt has been made to discuss 
the different aspects of language and language 
learning such as developmental language patterns 
of children, linguistic principles and reading 
principles in the elementary schools, linguistics and 
language, the role of linguistics in the elementary 


school curriculum. Teaching English as a second 
language, oral communication, listening, vocabu¬ 
lary development and vocabulary acquisition skills 
are described in other chapters. Spelling and hand¬ 
writing are also dealt with pioperly. Written 
communication and its evaluation, teaching 
children who have special needs, innovations, media 
and technology are the themes of last four chap¬ 
ters. 28 Schultz and Divesta in their study took 
48 subjects for experimentation. The subjects were 
given three study—recall trials to learn three pass¬ 
ages in which statements were organised by 
concept name, concept attributes. Half of the 
subjects in each group were permitted to take 
notes during the study periods while the remainder 
read the material without recourse to note taking. 

The procedure for testing knowledge were dis¬ 
cussed by Carroll and Freedle (1972) in their 
publication, “Language Comprehension and the 
Acquisition of Knowledge”. Some explanatory 
discussions like comprehension Vs. non-compre¬ 
hension, degree of comprehension or compiehensi- 
bility have also ben included, 30 Glick (1972) in¬ 
vestigated the relationship between early failure in 
reading and subsequent change in (a) general and 
academic self concepts (b) attitude towards school 
(c) perceived parent behaviour and (d) classroom 
peer relationships. 31 Fox in his paper described 
developmental trend reflected in syntactic maturity 
as measured by the T—unit and vocabulary diver¬ 
sity in the oral language of kinder-garten and piim- 
ary school age group. The differences on these lan« 
guage measures which might have occured between 
boys and girls constituted another facet. 32 Frank 
Smith (1972) in his paper tried to highlight the 
alphabetic principle, the system that relates the 
written and spoken forms of our language through 
correspondence between the phonology of the one 
and the orthography of the other. The paper 
presented by Washburne (1972) dealt with some 
concrete solutions on the researches on reading 
readiness, reading interests, vocabulary develop¬ 
ment and comprehension, 33 The study conducted 
by Stovdt was designed to explore the relationship 
between a subjects’ reading comprehension and 
comprehension of conjunctions. Analysis of the 
result revealed that there is a significant connection 
between a subject’s ability to identify the relation- 
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ship that conjunctions signal and his reading 
comprehension. It was also observed that there is 
a significant difference in the difficulty of various 
types of conjunctions, and there is a significant 
relationship between understanding conjunctions 
and variables of sex, socio-economic level and 
intelligence 84 

Penfield and Maracuilo (1971-72) published their 
study, “Learning to Listen : An Experimental 
Study”. This research study is aimed at determin¬ 
ing whether or not it is possible to train students 
to become better listeners relative to a given set of 
skills. 35 The paper “Syntactic Indexes and Student 
Writing Performance,” by Dixon (1971) reports on 
research which investigates the extent to which 
quantifiable measurements on certain syntactic 
indexes account for syntactic variation in the 
written language performance of students at four 
grade levels (4th, 8th 12th, and 16th), 38 

Edwin H. Smith (1972) produced an important 
paper titled “Informal Reading Inventories for the 
Content Areas : Science and Mathematics”. Two 
major problems which are being faced by the 
teacher in content area are (i) how to determine 
the readability levels of the materials to be assigned 
to the students and (li) how to determine the 
reading levels of the students in the content area in 
which reading assignments will be made. Smith has 
dealt with the second problem m his paper. Recent 
researches have disclosed that publisher’s stated 
readability levels of textbooks and the readability 
levels disclosed by the application of readability 
formulas are often quite different. Generally, 
several levels of reading are determined, For con¬ 
tent area level, according to author, the materials 
should be on the student’s independent or instruc¬ 
tional level. Science and Mathematics informal 
reading inventories arc abstracted from the Smith 
Guide incomplete manuscript ‘Teaching Deve¬ 
lopment Reading’. They should be supplemented 
by an informal inventory in the material finally 
assigned. 87 

Sopher (1972-73) in his research study “Multiple 
Choice Comprehension Tests” has tried to extent 
the field and area of Multiple Choice Compiehen- 
sion Test. The extended areas covered by him were, 
student’s comprehension of the text prose, stu¬ 
dent's comprehension of worps, dhrases or senten¬ 


ces used in the text, and the student’s knowledge 
of grammatical structure* 38 

We find one test, called “Deep Structuie Re¬ 
covery Test” during the period 1970-72. This test 
measures the ability to recover the deep structure 
of sentences i.e. underlying subject-object rela¬ 
tions This can be used for the grades 4 thro¬ 
ugh 8. 3D 

In 1973 we find a new direction in the field of 
comprehensibility of language. This is due to the 
use of computer in this field During this year the 
study of the comprehensibility of language remain¬ 
ed limited to the field of reading mainly, 

Tuiner and Mohan (1973) wrote a book on 
linguistic description and how to make use of com¬ 
puter for the study of children’s speech. The first 
parL of the book deals with Sociological and Psy¬ 
chological categories. 40 

Ferguson (1973) in his article “Some Aspects of 
the Reading Process” tried to focus on reading 
skills, reading speech and comprehension. 41 

The important contributors in the area of read¬ 
ing in 1973 were Paine, Hellehust, Emans, Dequiet, 
Marquard, Fiancis, and Yule. Their works mainly 
emphasized on reading process. 

Paine (1973) in his study threw light on “The 
Variation of Classroom Reading Techniques”. 
More specifically the study is about variations in 
the teaching of reading and reading exercises, 
According to the author there are three main ques¬ 
tion types useful in the teaching of reading.. 

question—word questions, Yes/No questions, “or” 
questions. Each of these three question questions- 
type can he used in three ways - 

(a) Type one questions can immediately follow 
a statement. 

(b) Type two questions follow a paragraph or a 
short story. 

(c) Type three questions take the vocabulary 
and structure of the story and ask about the pupil’s 
own experiences. Thus, three question types and 
three types of questioning give nine basic varia¬ 
tions When the brighter pupils have become used 
to working done and have progressed from simple 
reading passage to supplementary readers, the 
author of the paper suggests three recall types for 
them; vocabulary, comprehension, multiple choice 
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structure tests etc. 4a Hellebust (1973) in his study 
showed the awareness of the relationship between 
reading purposes and background of the students. 

It was also found that the subjects of Science and 
Social Studies must be read more slowly than the 
literature for comprehension accuracy. 43 Mar- 
qLiard (1973) conducted his study to determine the 
general reading levels of students according to 
their experiences. The investigator adopted the 
“Dolch word list” for determining the reading 
level of the child. He concluded, along with other 
facts, that theie should be clear agreement between 
the teacher and the evaluator on assigning the 
particular reading materials to the pupils. 41 The 
research paper presented by Emans (1973) has 
thrown light on how oral language acquisition may 
be applied to teaching leading. Results of the 
study indicate that poor readers show no improve¬ 
ment in identification after being provided context¬ 
ual information. They are not in a position to 
utilize the syntactic and contextual cues, as they 
seem to treat the words as unrelated items in the 
series 46 The study conducted by Francis (1974) is 
the extension of the study done by Downing (1970) 
where the former author dealt with the problem 
of children’s experiences of reading and notions of 
units in language 40 . Yule (1973) in his study has 
shown the meaningful distinction between back¬ 
wardness and retardation in reading. The title of 
Yule’s study was, “Differential Prognosis of Read¬ 
ing Backwardness and Specific Reading Retarda¬ 
tion’. The paper reports preliminary results of 
five year follow-up of disabled readers and provid¬ 
es evidence that while the prognosis for any read¬ 
ing disability is poor, children with specific reading 
retardation have a pooler prognosis than backward 
readers. The distinction between backwardness 
and retardation in reading is therefore seen to be 
both meaningful and of prognostic importance. 47 
Jonsonetat. (1973) applied a category system in 
the content analysis of a reading programme. 
Through this research study the investigators have 
developed thirteen categories to help educational 
personnel in the content analysis of reading pro¬ 
gramme. 48 In the period 1973-74 A.L, Lazar and 
Patricia E. Lazar prepared Pupil Profile of Reading 
Skills for the age group five to fourteen. The 
variable considered in this profile was progress in 
reading skill development. It consisted of 110 


items of reading behaviour. 48 

In the year 1974 we find the emphasis on research 
on reading achievement, on how to improve read¬ 
ing ability and the relation of word frequency to 
comprehension. The areas like speaking, wiiting, 
listening remained less attended in this year. Of 
course, we find one test on listening comprehen¬ 
sion by Wilkinson during the period 1974-75. 60 

Siegal et al, (1974) produced their research on 
"Reading Grade Level Adjustment and Auditory 
Supplementation as Technique for Increasing Text¬ 
ual Comprehensibility”. In this study three experi¬ 
ments were performed to investigate situations in 
which lowering the reading grade level of textual 
materials or providing tape recorded auditory 
supplementation to the reading material would pro¬ 
vide maximum comprehensibility gain. For typical 
Air Force Technical Training Material (Study 
Guides) and for an on the job look up manual, no 
gain was evidenced as the result of lowering the 
reading grade level or of auditory supplementation. 
However, for some study course materials, lower¬ 
ing the reading grade level resulted in increased 
criterion test scores. 61 Duung the same year, Yule 
(1974) has shown that reading achievement does 
not exactly parallel to I,Q, at all levels of intelli¬ 
gence, confirming the appropriateness of the 
achievement ratio and other statistics. It is argued 
that over and under achievement are best defined 
in terms of a regression education, 62 Narang 
(1974) in his study made an attempt to provide 
suggestions for improving reading ability of chil¬ 
dren. 63 Asher and Markell (1974) in their study 
tried to investigate whether sex differences in 
reading comprehension are affected by variations in 
the interest level of the material. Results indica¬ 
ted that children significantly preferred the high 
interest material. There was no significant diffe¬ 
rence between boys and girls ratings. Furthermore, 
the interaction of sex and interest was non-signi¬ 
ficant. 64 

Neville and Pugh (1974) published their paper on 
"Context in Reading and Listening: A Com¬ 
parison of Children’s Errors in Cloze Test”. There 
the authors tested sixtysix children aged 9-10 years 
with two parallel cloze tests of reading comprehen¬ 
sion. 66 Some work on comprehension of sentence, 
comparative English Passage are also available. 
Hans and Vethe (1974), Linnea et al, (1974) have 
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done some work m this area. 

Rogers (1975) edited one book on Children’s 
early language. He emphasized on the process of 
socialization in his book. It is a collection of read¬ 
ing about the societal and functional aspects of 
language m use. 30 

The study “Reading as a Generative Process” 
Was presented by Wittiock et al. (1975) The in¬ 
vestigators, hypothesized from a model of learning 
as a generative process that familiar stones faci¬ 
litate the learner’s generation of meaning for low 
frequency. He conducted three experiments to 
verify his hypothesis and concluded that children 
can quickly learn and retain many new undefined 
vocabulary words when the words are introduced 
in the context of experimentally induced meaning¬ 
ful familiar sentences and stories" 

Speelveda (1975) dealt with the problem that 
language may act as a barrier in learning. He detect¬ 
ed that the reading piogramme in presently set cur¬ 
riculum is not geared to the language needs of the 
disadvantaged child. Reading readiness and read¬ 
ing skills can be developed through more formal 
academic activities. 511 During the same year Lesgold 
et al (1975) experimented the effects of overt 
illustration of first grade's learning from oral prose. 
They concluded from their experiment that when 
an accurate illustration was presented, recall was 
better than when the illustration was inadequate. 
Illustration facilitated prose learning only when 
the child was given the correct pieces for his 
illustration, When children selected illustration 
out of common pool, illustration activity had either 
negative or no effect E “ Farid (1975) in his work 
dealt with how to make good listening compre¬ 
hension exercises. Tbe author has placed some 
suggestions on this aspect 60 
A different type of work is observed in 1976 in 
the content areas of the books on compreheusi- 
bility of language. The topic like syntax, phono¬ 
logical disability, phonology, meaning, morpho¬ 
logy, verb-particle, graphic representation of models 
and child language learning have been covered, 
Culicover (1976) in his book has claimed that 
we went beyond to form hypotheses about what 
properties are universal to the syntactic compo¬ 
nents of all languages, 91 The book ‘‘Phonological 
Disability in Children” was published by David. 


The author has also mentioned the studies con¬ 
ducted in this area by Hinkley (1915), Hudgins 
(1934), Vogel (1976b Kelly (1974), West and Weber 
(1973), Dodd (1976). In a Chapter of this book, 
David attempted to establish a relationship bet¬ 
ween Piaget’s Cognitive stages and linguistic and 
phonological stages in development. 00 Stewart 
(1976) in his publication tried to focus on graphic 
representation of models in linguistic theory. 93 

During the year 1976, Nelson presented one 
paper on “Comprehension of Spoken Language 
by Normal Children as a Function of Speaking 
Rate, Sentence Difficulty and Listener’s Age and 
Sex”. The major aim of the investigator was to 
measure the sentence comprehension with a pic¬ 
ture identification task. Results of this study indi¬ 
cate that comprehension of spoken language was 
facilitated by increased age, reduced sentence 
difficulty and reduced speaking rate. 04 A few more 
studies on reading are available in this year. Golin- 
koff and Rosinski (1976) in their study attempted 
to explore the relationship and text comprehension 
skill. The subjects were from third and fifth 
grade. 08 

A completely new type of paper was presented 
by Harris (1976) on “Grammar on Mathematical 
Principles.” This paper focused on grammatical 
properties which produce the sentences of a 
language by means of two simple processes, word 
entry and entry reduction, with the meaning of each 
sentence being indicated indirectly by its construct¬ 
ion." Hugh Templeton (1976-77) devised a new 
technique for measuring listening comprhension 
through an experimental study." Dean and Nichols 
(1977) published one book titled “Framework for 
Reading”, They believed that in the first place 
reading and writing should grow out of children’s 
conversation about a wide and rich variety of 
experiences both in and out of the school 09 The 
book “Text and Context Explorations in the 
Semantics and Pragmatics of Discourse” was pro¬ 
duced by Dijik in 1977. The author has discussed 
several issues on grammatical theory This book 
is an introduction to the study of discourse, 
offering some new insights into a number of basic 
issues in grammatical theory. 09 

Bearison and Levey (1977) conducted one study 
to access the ability ot kinder garten, second and 
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hgraders to decode ambiguous and unam- 
uis verbal messages using standardized proce- 
3 . In ambiguous messages questions were 
i using pronouns without indicating judgement 
e quality of the messages and their response 
cies. Finding indicated that the ability to 
iguish between ambiguous and unambiguous 
age increased with age and that response 
cies reflected levels of decoding ability. 70 The 
or of the paper ‘Standardizing a Reading Test' 
lartz (1977) has cited some basic and simple 
about test construction and uses and abuses 
andardized measures 71 An extensive body 
ormative literature suggests that reading to 
g children enhances their language develop- 
i and this is related to their reading success, 
d (1977) conducted one study which was de- 
•d specifically to investigate the relationship 
r een parental style of reading of young child- 
md child's performance on selected pre-reading 
ed tasks. 72 

lil et al. (1977) presented the paper “Con¬ 
nive Aspects of Children’s Reading Compre- 
lon”. The focus of this study was on 
lopmental and individual differences in child- 
i ability to make inference from prose. Child- 
n grades 2 and 6 read several paragraphs, each 
isting of 3 sentences. Two sentences within 
paragraph were premises from where an 
■ence followed directly, while the third sen- 
e was a filler unrelated to the inference, 
owing the third sentence of each set, children 
1 and answered two questions, one dealing with 
rmation contained in the premises, the other 
i information that could be inferred from the 
mses. Accuracy did not change with age and 
greater than chance for both premises and 
rences information premise questions were 
vered faster than false questions. These effects 
not interact with age. Reading comprehension 
es for 12 year olds were related significantly 
esponse times for both types of questions, even 
m reading speed was held constant. 73 

Studies iu India 

i India, research on different aspects of compre- 
sibility of language is few and far between, 
st of the researches conducted are at Master’s 
;1 and did not go deep into the problem of 


comprehensibility of language as such. 71 

Studies in vocabulary comprised one fourth of 
the total number of studies conducted in India in 
the field of comprehensibility of language used in 
textbooks. Vocabulary is the most essential 
preliminary step in learning a language, Research 
on vocabulary is, therefore, of fundamental impor¬ 
tance with regard to language comprehensibility. 
Basic vocabulary of children was studied in Hindi 
by Rukmani Ramchandra (I960) 76 As a master’s 
thesis in Education, Sharma (1964) studied the 
vocabulary of students who have passed the 
primary class examination in the rural areas of 
Madhya Pradesh. Rathore (1966) studied the 
disability in Hindi spellings as a master’s thesis in 
education. Shivananda’s (1976) thesis was on item 
analysis of paragraph meaning and word meaning 
(sub-test of standard Achievement Test). Basic 
Hindi vocabulary in Haryana was studied in the 
case of children of class IV by Sharma (1972) and 
class VI by Shankar (1971). Keshar (1972) produced 
a 3500 word vocabulary for teaching of English in 
Indian Schools. Mishra (1972) with an eye to this 
problem of vocabulary tried to assess if the juvenile 
literature of Hindi fulfilled this objective. Active 
vocabulary was surveyed by Sinha (1975) in case 
of Mundari Children (Bihar) and by Pai and Jeya- 
paul (1974) in case of Tripura Children. CIIL 
(1972), compiled common vocabulary between 
Hindi and thirteen other regional languages. In 
another study CIIL (1971) compiled recall vocabu¬ 
lary in thirteen Indian languages. We find no 
research on sentences. 76 

Shukla (1976) studied the Gujarati vocabulary of 
students of the Surat District studying in standard 
I to V in the age group 6 to 11 years. He observed 
that students wriitng yielded, 1,11,869 running 
words along with other things. Kalra (1977) investi¬ 
gated the Basic Hindi vocabulary of children of 
third class (Usually 8+) in the state of Haryana. 
The total number of words he collected was 1632. 
Dasgupta (1978) studied the Basic Vocabulary in 
Bengali at Primary Level. 

Borude (1975) in his study tried to measure as¬ 
sociation value of nonsense syllabus and meaning¬ 
ful words in Marathi. In a psycholinguists study 
Barr (1974) analysed the auditory perceptual 
disorders in children with reference to language 
learning. Mishra et al. (1974) again studied the 
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bilinguals Hindi. They concluded that non-Hindi 
speakers carried over grammatical features as well 
as modes of literaly expression from the mother 
tongue into Hindi, some of which were in the 
process of assimilation, 

It is a great demerit that the modern Indian 
Languages taught in schools have not been linguis¬ 
tically analysed nor the basic vocabulary has been 
identified, keeping in view the use of the language 
in question in different spheres of education, 
administration and social niter-course. Therefore, 
the vocabulary studies are all based on the language 
textbook written without any linguistic analysis. 

In the year 1942 one test of reading ability 
appeared in the Indian Journal of Psychology 
The unpublished work, “Measurement of Linguistic 
Ability of Prim ary School Children” was condu¬ 
cted hy Javil (1945) as a Master’s thesis in 
Education. Samad (1965) submitted his Master’s 
thesis on comprehension tests in English for 9th 
class. Sharma’s Hindi writing scale for primary 
school children was published in the Journal of 
Education and Psychology in 1957. During the 
same year Siddiqui tried to find out norms for 
Burt’s test of English (reading) as Master’s thesis 
in Education. Javil (1961) again published his work 
on “Measurement of Linguistic Ability of Pumary 
School Children*” 

Reading skill is intrinsically connected with 
vocabulary, A group of three studies centering 
around different aspects of reading has been 
conducted in India intensively. Narayanaswami 
(19691 investigated reading comprehension at 
college level. Ansuya (1970) in her study found 
that reading efficiency, speed and comprehension 
were related to student’s performance. Rahman 
(1959) sought to locate means of encouraging 
reading for pleasure Ramahngappa (1961) sub¬ 
mitted his Master’s thesis m Psychology on Read¬ 
ing and Comprehension in relation to Academic 
Achievement. 

“A study of Reading Ability in English" was 
the Master’s thesis of Athley (1963), Bhatnagar 
(1968) studied reading difficulties of class VI stude¬ 
nts in Hindi Reading and comprehension in rela¬ 
tion to class achievement of primary school children 
was studied by Nagalakshmi (1968). Deshpande 
(1973) attempted to improve the teaching to begin¬ 
ner through improvement in the preparation of 


reading materials and m the process of evaluating 
reading programme. In another study Abuja and 
Ahuia (1974) assessed speed and comprehension 
in silent and oral reading of Mysore school childien 
of 32-f. Krishnamurli (1971) studied reading readi¬ 
ness of pre-school children by developing reading 
readiness tests and other materials. Bhagoliwal In 
1973 in his study tued to find out the effect of prin¬ 
ting art on reading ability of Hindi book piinL. 

Some studies aie availabl eon comprehension of 
reading and listening. During the year 1961 Brave, 
as part of his Master’s degree in Education, 
studied the listening comprehension of students in 
7 and 8 classes of Marathi secondaiy school. 
Nagalakshmi (1962) constructed simple oral com¬ 
prehension test, Giri ( 1 963) studied the relation¬ 
ship between the reading comprehension in Hindi 
and academic achievement in class 9 and 10 as a 
part of Master's thesis in Education. Another study 
was conducted by Lai (1964) titled “An Investiga¬ 
tion into the MisUikes in Hindi Reading ” Research 
wing of Bombay Municipal Corporation ( 970) 
sought to improve and develop spoken and written 
language of children communication Chaturvedi 
and Mohale (1972) assessed the position of differ¬ 
ent languages at different stages of school educa¬ 
tion in India. They observed that time allotted for 
language leaching and learning is more than forty 
percent of the total time m school time table. 17 

A few studies are also available on textbooks. 
Chaudhry (1962) as a Master's thesis in Education 
surveyed the textbooks prescribed in General 
Science for classes 6, 7 and 8 Nair (1963) present¬ 
ed "A Content Analysis of Social Studies 
Textbooks of the School Classes" as his Master’s 
thesis in Education. In the same year Saraswathi 
(1963) prepared score cards and formulated evalu¬ 
ation criteria for reviewing textbooks in General 
Science at Primary grades for the Master’s thesis 
in Education. In the year 1966, Kaur critically 
analysed the textbooks in Social Studies for 4 and 5 
classes of junior basic schools in Punjab. During 
the same year Sharma submitted his Master’s 
thesis in Education. He dealt with the problem, 
“A Critical Analysis of the Social Studies 
Books Prescribed in 5th Class”. A Critical Study 
of the Textbooks m English used in English 
Medium Schools was presented by Agarwal (1967) 
as Master’s thesis in Education. 78 Dunng 1970-72 
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rlment of Textbook (NCERT) prepared a 
on Preparation, Presentation and Evaluation 
extbooks in Mother tongue. The department 
lublished several research studies on textbooks, 
comparatize stuy of textbooks in mother 
ie” was conducted by Rastogi and Sharma 
ing all theorjtic and and linguistic aspects of 
ooks of 6 languages at Primary level. 

1 1978, Srivastava and his associates conducted 
dy in Delhi University. The problem was of 
lating Communicability of the Manual for 
munity Health Workers in Village Settings. 


There they have suggested some improvement of 
the pamphlet on health care by W H 0. 70 

In conclusion we can say that researches in 
India in the field of language comprehensibility are 
confind to reading ability, reading and listening 
comprehension, basic vocabulary and some related 
aspects of language learning. Works on syntactic 
development are still needed. Comprehensive work 
regarding the study of the comprehensibility of 
language used in the textbooks is yet to be under¬ 
taken 
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CHAPTER HI 


Methodology 


f N this chapter, the methods applied in conduct¬ 
ing the present study, in the preparation of 
the tools for measuring comprehensibility of the 
language used in the textbooks of Science, Social 
Studies and Language for III grade children 
reading in Government schools in Rajasthan, and 
the rationale for the preparation of these tools, has 
been described. 

3.1 The Method 

The first phase of the present study was the 
linguistic and thematic analysis of the III grade 
textbooks of Science, Social Studies and Hindi, 
published by the Rajasthan Textbook Corporation 
For thematic analysis, paragraph was the unit. 
The content of each para was described in one line 
in the sequential order of occurrence in the books. 
This was done for all the three textbooks. After 
this the next task was to make clusters of cards 
from each chapter of each textbook on the basis of 
content similarity, In each chapter, sometimes one 
card and sometimes more than one card represent¬ 
ed one teaching point The clusterization was done 
according to the teaching points. For linguistic 
analysis every fifth page of each textbook was taken 
as sample page. Where the sample page contained 
only exercise or full page illustration, there the next 
page was taken into account. Each sentence of the 
somple page was written on separate card, i. e., 
one sentence on one card. Type of sentence was 
also indicated on the same caid- This revealed as 
to whether they are simple sentences, compound 
sentences or complex sentences. The frequency of 


eaeh type of sentence was also noted for each book. 

Likewise, each verb, noun, adjective and adverb 
of the sample pages was also noted down on 
separate cards. For one word one card was prepa¬ 
red. The frequency of the nouns, verbs, adjectives 
and adverbs of the texLbooks under study were 
also counted for each book. 

Collection of spoken and written language was 
done on the basis of sponteneous speech, written 
speech, word association tests, sentence cons¬ 
truction tests and story telling on the basis of 
pictures presented. For the collection of spoken 
and written language of the children, 50% mater¬ 
ials were taken from the textbooks and 50% 
materials were taken from the environment of child. 
The linguistic analysis of sentences, nouns and 
verbs of the spoken and the written vocabulary was 
done and their frequency was also counted. After 
collection of the spoken and written language of the 
rural and urban children their linguistic analysis 
was done. These comprised linguistic analysis of 
sentences, number of vocabulary used in spoken 
and written language, i.e, number of nouns, verbs, 
abjectives and adverbs. A comparative study of the 
linguistic content of the language used in the text 
books and the linguistic content of the spoken and 
written language of the children was done, 

/ The tests on comprehensibility of language used 
m Science, Social Studies and Language textbooks 
were developed on the basis of content analysis 
and linguistic analysis of the respective textbook. 
Through try-out, the final tests were made They 
were administered on the popular sample. The 
scoring of the three tests, viz.’ tests on compre- 
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hensibility of language of Science textbook, test on 
comprehensibilily of language of Social Studies 
textbook and comprehensibility of language of 
Hindi textbook, was done. 

Thenorms of language comprehensibility of the 
three textbooks, viz,, Science, Social Studies and 
Hindi, were prepared by computing the percentile 
ranks. 

3.2 Sample 

In the State of Rajasthan two types of books are 
being used at the Primary level. One of them is 
published by Rajasthan Textbook Corporation and 
other is a publication of the NCERT. The present 
study is confined to the textbooks published by 
Rajasthan Textbook Corporation. 

Jaipur district was taken for this study as popul¬ 
ation area. There is a prominent heterogeneity in 
the sample, since different schools use different 
books. In some areas of Jaipur district, both urban 
and rural, sometimes one type of book is totally 
absent, For this reason a purposive sampling 
procedure was followed. 

For the collection of spoken and written voca¬ 
bulary of children, four schools from Jaipur City 
and four schools from rural area of Jaipur district 
were chosen. Two students from each school, one 
boy and one girl, comprised 16 students reading 
in class three was the sample for collecting the 
written and spoken vocabulary. 

For the try out of the tests, a sample of 250 
students from 10 schools reading in grade III, 125 
fiom urban and 125 from rural was taken, Of 
these schools, five schools were from urban area 
and five schools were from rural area. On an 
average twentylive students from each school 
were included in the sample at the time of try out. 

The final tests, viz., tests on the comprehensi¬ 
bility of language of Science textbook, tests on 
the comprehensibility of language of Social Studies 
textbook and the tests on the comprehensibility of 
language of Hindi textbook, were administered 
on a sample of 500 children of grade III reading 
in 20 Primary schools m the District of Jaipur, 
Rajasthan, Out of these, 250 children were taken 
from urban area and 250 fiom rural area. Out of 
the twenty schools covered, ten were from rural 


area and ten from uiban area, with an average of 
25 students from each school. 

3.3 Tools 

The term “Comprehensibility” has been deSned 
in various ways. These definitions have already 
been analysed in the earlier chapter. Out of these 
definitions the definition given by English and Eng¬ 
lish (1965) was accepted by the group as the basis 
for arriving at an operational definition of com¬ 
prehensibility, According to the definition, the 
ease with which a complex object or verbal expres¬ 
sion can be understood, while it depends on the 
person who is to understand, comprehensibility is 
conceived as a propeity of the object. For the 
present study comprehensibility is viewed as a 
potential emerging from two sources, the learner 
and the learning material. Comprehensibility is 
defined from the learner’s point of view as the 
ability to process reading material in a way that 
can translate, interpret and extrapolate the content 
(textual material), From the view point of the 
textual material, comprehensibility is defined as 
the quality of the presentation of the content 
(linguistic content) which leads the child to trans¬ 
late, interpret and extrapolate for the understanding 
of the textual material with reasonable effort. 

From the above operational definition it follows 
that comprehensibility refers to the acquisition of 
the ability to “translate” which implies transforma¬ 
tion of the message read from one form to another, 
as well as, from one medium to another. The term 
also refers to the ability to “interpret” which 
implies the ability to relate facts, and to compare 
and contrast facts, ideas, rules, and generaliza¬ 
tions. The term further lefers to “extrapolation” 
which implies extension of the tendencies beyond 
the given communication with a view to determin¬ 
ing implications, consequences, corrollaries, etc. 
In other words, the definition implies reading bet¬ 
ween and beyond the lines. Of course, any mea¬ 
sure of comprehensibility of language used in 
textbooks should include the first taxonomic cate¬ 
gory of cognitive level, namely, the knowledge or 
memory level which comprises of recall and recog¬ 
nition of the textual materials. 

For the present study three textbooks are taken 
into consideration. They are Science, Social 
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Studies and Hindi textbooks of grade III level 
j published by Rajasthan Textbooks Corporation. 

| Three tests of comprehensibility of language 
| used m textbooks weie developed on the basis of 
\i i content analysis and linguistic analysis of the text- 
f- books Each test comprised of various types of 
test items to measure the compiehensibility of 
vocabulary, the syntactical comprehensibility and 
the comprehensibility of paragraph, ideas, content, 
etc , (comprehensibility of the discourse). 

To measure the comprehensibility of language 
used in Science, Social Studies and Language text¬ 
books, test format was prepared for each subject 
alike. Objectives are placed in the top row, and 
levels are plotted m the extreme left column 
(Table 3.1). 

An attempt was made to place the linguistic test 
items against the four levels of recognition/recall, 
translation, interpretation and extrapolation, fol¬ 
lowing Bloom, et al. (1971). 

Level I Comprises of Recall/Recognition 

Level II Translation 

Level III Interpretation 

Level IV Extrapolation, 1 

The first level involves the ability to recall or to 
recognize, to acquire, to identify specifics and 
universal, including the recall of methods and 
process, and the recall of pattern, structure or 
setting. Examples of direct objects of recall are 
vocabulary, terms, terminology, meanmg(s), defi¬ 
nitions, referents, elements, facts, factual informa¬ 
tion, properties, examples, phenomena, form(s), 
conventions, uses, usages, rules, wages, devices, 
symbols, representations, style(s), format(s), 
action(s), processes, movement(s), continuity, deve¬ 
lopments), trend(s), sequence(s), causes, relation¬ 
ship^), forces, influences, area(s), type(s) feature(s), 
class(es), set(s), division(s), arrangement(a), classi¬ 
fication^), category/categories, criteria, basis, ele¬ 
ments, methods, techniques, approaches, procedures, 
treatment, principle(s), generalization(s), proposi¬ 
tion^), fundamentals, laws, principal elements, 
implication(s) theories, interrelations, structures(s), 
orgamzations(s), formulation(s). Comprehension 
represents the lowest level of understanding. 

Examples of direct objects of translation level 


are, to translate, to transform, to give in own 
words, to illustrate, to prepaie, to read, to 
represent, to change, to paraphrase, to restate 
meamng(s), sample(s), definitions, abstractions, 
representations, words, phrases. Examples of 
infinitives of interpretation level are, to interpret, 
to transform, to give in own words, to illustrate, 
to prepare, to read, to represent, to change, to 
rephrase, and to restate. Examples of direct 
objects of interpretation level are, relevancies, re¬ 
lationships, essentials, aspects, new view(s), 
qualification, conclusions, methods, theories, 
abstractions. 

Examples of infinitives of extrapolation level are 
to estimate, to infer, to conclude, to predict, to diff¬ 
erentiate, to determine, to extend, to interpolate, to 
extrapolate, to fill in, and to draw. Examples of 
direct object of extrapolation level are, conse¬ 
quences, implications, conclusions, factors, rami¬ 
fications, meanings, corrollaries, effects and 
probabilities. 

3.4 Pooling of the Items 

/ 

( Items were pooled for each test in such a way 
that the items cover, more or less, the entire lin¬ 
guistic content areas. To measure the comprehen¬ 
sibility of vocabulary, items were pooled from 
correction of spellings' meaning of words, synonym 
words, antonym words, elimination of wrong 
words, supply of words, fillipg in the blanks in 
relation to contrastive context^ 

For measuring the syntactical comprehensibility 
items were pooled from marking of correct termi¬ 
nology in the sentence, paragraphs for cloze tests, 
matching of pairs, and the rearrangements of the 
parts of compound or complex sentence which were 
given in an irregular order so that it conveyed 
meaning. 

For measuring the comprehensibility of para¬ 
graphs, ideas and content, items were pooled from 
short answer type, true-false type, matching type, 
the name for the given description and the descrip¬ 
tion for the given name, fill in the blanks, reading 
comprehension of a paragraph, multiple choice 
items on ideas, content, and arrangement of 
events. 

3.5 Item Types 

The major types of items included in these tests 
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of comprehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
books are : 

1. Cloze test 

2 . Multiple choice test 

3. Fill in the blanks 

4. True-false type 

5. Matching type 

6 . Short answer type 

7. Sequential ordering of events 

8 . Elimination of wrong word, and 

9 Supply of group of words to form set 

Cloze Test 

Recent works by different scholars to test objec¬ 
tively knowledge of a language rather than 
‘language-hke behaviour’ began to look at forms of 
redundancy testing. Spolsky (1969) and Carton 
(1971) have suggested that the ability to infer and to 
use the built in redundancy of language is a useful 
indicator of language behaviour in real situations. 

The term “Cloze” was first coined by Taylor 
(1953) when he tested first language. He derived the 
word from ‘closure’ Gestalt Psychology, the human 
tendency to close or complete an incomplete circle 
or a similarly familiar pattern 2 . 

“Cloze procedures have been claimed to be highly 
useful and operational in assessing and grading 
performance” 3 . 

| In this method words from a prose selection are 
1 systematically deleted and the testee is to supply the 
proper words deleted. From the reader’s score on 
the passage, both readability or the reading difficulty 
of the passage and the reading achievement of the 
subject, are assessed. Words to be deleted (cloze 
items) may be at random or by a mechanical proce¬ 
dure (every Nth standard cloze) according to criteria 
such as woid class redundancy or predictability. 

The recent experiments with the cloze tests have 
been claimed to be moie useful in assessing the 
readability of textbooks Cupwell has supported 
the use of cloze tests in preference to the multiple- 
choice types. Several arguments as placed by him 
are as follows: 

Firstly, in mulliple choice subjective elements 
come in because rarely individuals select the same 
points within a passage for questionmng. 


Secondly, it is also rare that two individuals give 
the same weightage on any given point within the 
text. Thirdly, it is very difficult to construct the 
multiple-choice comprehension questions. Only a 
great deal of team work can construct such type of 
test items. 

Fourthly, the students turn to the questions 
before reading the passage but in cloze test it is not 
possible because the students have to go through 
the whole passage again and again before inserting 
the missing word; here the students have to make 
up their own mind. This way cloze test is a creative 
test. The cloze tests are easy to construct m com¬ 
parison to other type of the tests. In the cloze test, 
readers are encouraged to examine the whole 
passage rathei than individual word or sentence. 
Finally, the test teaches the students to cope with 
redundancy by forcing him to concentrate on the 
meaning of the whole passage. 

In the present study the cloze test was used to 
test the language comprehension of textual 
materials. Ten passages were randomly selected 
from each textbook. Every ninth word was deleted) 
from every passaeg and these deleted words were' - 
placed in a random order below the passage. Proper 
instructions were given. One deleted word was 
taken as one item and for correct insertion of one 
word, one score was given and for wrong insertion 
a zero score was given. In the case of the Science 
textbook, the passages were too small, sometimes a 
passage consisted of only one line. So several 
related passages were given together as a single 
passage Care was taken for intra-consistency in 
their meaning. 

The Multiple-choice Items 

The multiple-choice item consists of two parts - 
the Stem, which contains the problem and a list of 
suggested answeis i e,, responses or options. The 
incorrect responses are generally called foils or 
distractors. The correct response is called key. The 
item may be stated as a direct question or an in¬ 
complete statement. The students are to select the 
correct or the best answer. Questions are asked 
directly or indirectly. Of course, there is no em¬ 
pirical evidence that the direct questions are 
superior to incomplete statements or vice-versa 
(Dunn and Goldstein 1959) 4 . 
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The four types of multiple-choice tests are most 
frequently used. They are" 

(i) one correct answer 
(li) best answer 
(lit) analogy type, and 
(iv) reverse type 

In general, four or five options are used in 
multiple choice test items. The detractors must be 
plausible. Other factors which decide the selection 
of the options are; age of the pupils tested, the 
nature of the material, and the tune available for 
testing. 

In the present study for each multiple choice 
item, only three options were provided. This was 
done taking into account the age of the children, 
their linguistic ability and the duration. Specifically 
for measuring the syntactic comprehensibility at the 
extrapolation level and for measuring comprehen¬ 
sibility of content, ideas at the recognition/recall 
level and at the interpretation level, multiple choice 
tests have been used 6 . 

It is needless to say that the writing capacity 
of the III grade children is not so developed. For 
this reason the answers to questions were presented 
at random order and the students were asked to give 
the proper ordering. When distractors were given, 
students were asked to simply tick the correct/best 
answer. 

Fill in the Blanks 

This is a technique that can be used to test 
punctuation, spelling, vocabulary and grammatical 
structure. 9 In this technique an incomplete piece 
of writing is provided and students are asked to 
complete it. Completion items are more difficult to 
answer than ordinary multiple-choice items for 
the same problems. But still they are sometimes 
preferred as they force the student involve his 
productive skill. Writing is a production activity. 
Production of items requiring completion are more 
valid in testing writing than multiple-choice recog¬ 
nition items. In the present study fill in the blanks 
types/items were used to measure the compre¬ 
hensibility of vocabulary at the extrapolation level. 
Here contrastive-context phenomena is the criteria. 


Again, fill m the blank type items were used to 
measure the comprehensibility of ideas, and content 
at the translation level 

True-false Type 

The true-false item, sometimes refened as the 
alternate-response item, is essentially a two- 
response multiple-choice item in which only one 
of the propositions (answer) is presented and the 
student judges the truth or falsity of the slatement. 
The more common varieties of the true-false type 
are: 

(i) yes-no type 

(ii) right-wrong type 

(iii) cluster variety 

(iv) correction variety. 

The right-wrong or yes-no varieties are more 
^useful for testing yeung children. The true-false 
items can be well used to measure: 

(i) factual knowledge 

(ii) comprehension or understanding 

(iii) application 

(iv) deductive skill 

(v) problem-solving ability, 

True-false items can also be well used in testing 
linguistic items. 7 In the present study true-false 
items were used to measure comprehensibility of 
ideas and content at the recognition/recall level, 

A slightly different variety of true-false items 
jvhich we coined as', “find out errors” were exten¬ 
sively used in this study to measure the syntactic 
comprehensibility at the interpretation level. More 
specifically, the ‘find out errors’ technique is used 
for the detection of errors as regards the use of 
Case, Gender, Number, Tense, and Adjective. 

Matching Type 

This technique is well suited to those situations 
where the investigator is interested in testing the 
knowledge of terms, definitions, dates, events and 
other matters involving simple relationships, The 
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matching exercise consists of two columns, One 
column consists of the questions or problems to be 
answered (premises) and the other column contains 
the answers (responses). The examinee is required 
to make some sort of association between each 
premise and each response, 

In testing linguistic items these matching exer¬ 
cises can be well used, 8 

In the present study the matching exercises are 
used to measure the compiehensibility of vocabu¬ 
lary at the translation level Here the item specifi¬ 
cations are synonyms and antonyms. In the cate¬ 
gory of syntactical comprehensibility the matching 
exercises are used at the interpretation category, 
specifically, matching of pairs. For measuring 
comprehensibility of ideas, and content at the recog¬ 
nition/recall level, the matching exercises are again 
used. 

Short Answer Type 

The short-answer item may be called as supply 
type objective item. The three common varieties of 
the short-answer form are (i) the question variety, 
where the item is presented as a direct question, 
(ii) the completion variety, where an incomplete 
statement is used, and (in) the association variety, 
where association is to be established. This short 
answer type of item is somewhat a compromise 
between an essay item and the other types of objec¬ 
tive items. Because short-answer items are best 
used for measuring highly specified facts (dates, 
names, places, and vocabulary). This may be easily 
used at memory level.” 

In the present study, for measuring compre¬ 
hensibility of concepts, ideas, and paragraphs at 
the recognition/recall level and at interpretation 
level, the short answer type of items were used. 

In case of paragraphs reading comprehensibility, 
the students were to read the paragraphs carefully, 
and answer the given questions in their own 
words. 

Sequential Ordering of Events 

Parts of a sentence were listed in random order 
and the students were asked to construct a sensible 
sentence using these parts, Proper instructions were 


provided for this type of items. In order to 
simplify the mechanics of the item, part of the sen¬ 
tence was given in the proper order in the lead. 10 
In the case of Science material, three or four com¬ 
plete factual sentences were given in random order 
and students were asked to arrange them so that 
they conveyed the events of the passage sequential¬ 
ly. In case of Science, inter-sentence relationship 
was to be established. In the present study, this type 
of items were used to measure the comprehensi¬ 
bility of ideas, and contents at the extrapolation 
level. 

Elimination of Wrong Word 

In this type of item a few words were given 
which convey one particular category of meaning, 
except one, which is of different category. The 
students were asked to cross or eliminate the 
exception word which is not of the same category. 
For example, in a set such as cow, buffalo, bird, 
and goat the word “bird" does not belong to the 
family of cow, buffalo and goat i.e. the animals. 
So students are to cioss out this type of word. This 
type was used to measure the comprehensibility of 
vocabulary at the interpretation level. 

Supply of Group of Words to Form Set 

In this type of item, a few words were supplied 
which belonged to two categories or two different 
families. They were placed at random. Students 
were asked to select the words to form two groups. 
Generally ten words were given to form two sets, 
five words in each set. 

In the present study this type of items were used 
to measure the comprehensibility of vocabulary at 
the interpretation level. 

3.6 Finalization of the Battery of Tests for Try-out 

The tests on the comprehensibility of language 
used in the textbooks of Science, Social Studies 
and Hindi, thus prepared, contained a variety of 
items. Each test for measuring comprehensibility 
of language used in textbook is a battery of tests. 
The total number of items in each test battery is 
different. The numer of items in each test battery 
are presented in Table 3.1. 
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TABLE 3.2 


Distribution of Test Items ol Science Textbook According to Objectives and Levels (Final Form) 

Levels 

Objectives 

Type of Items 

No. of Items 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Recall/Recogmtion 

Comprehensibility of 

Correction of spellings 

3 


vocabulary 

To write the correct meaning 

3 



of words 


Translation 

— do— 

Matching word 




type (a) Synonym 

3 



(b) Antonym 

3 

Interpretation 

—do— 

Forming sets 

4 



Elimination of the wrong 
words 

3 

Extrapolation 

—do— 

Fill in the blanks (contrastive 
context) 

3 

Recall/Recognitlon 

Syntactical comprehensibility 

Finding the correct terminology 
in the sentence 

2 

Tramlation 

—do— 

Cloze test 

44 

Interpretation 

— do — 

Matching of pairs 

6 



Finding out errors in Case, 

5, 5, 3, 3, 4 



Gender, Number, Tense and 
Adjective 


Extrapolation 

— do— 

Multiple Choice 

3 

Recogm tion/Recall 

Comprehensibility of 

Short answer through multiple 

5 


paragraph, ideas, context etc. 

choice 




True/False 

5 



Matching Type 

4 

Translation 

—do— 

Fill in the blanks (Name through 
description) 

2 



Fill in the blanks (Description 
for name) 

7 



Fill In the blanks 

3 

Interpretation 

—do — 

Reading Comprehension 

18 



Multiple Choice 

7 

Extrapolation 

—do— 

Arrangement of events 

3 
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TABLE 3,3 

Distribution of Test Items of Hindi Textbook According to Objectives nnd Levels (Final Form) 


Levels 

Objectives 

Type of Items No, of Items 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Recall/Recognition 

Comprehensibility of vocabulary 

Correction °f spelling 

4 

Translation 

—do— 

To write the correct meaning of 

2 



words 




Matching word type 




(a) Synonym 

2 



(b) Antonym 

3 

Interpretation 

-do— 

Elimination of the wrong words 

4 



Forming sets 

2 

Extrapolation 

—do — 

Fill in the blanks 

3 



(Contrastive context) 


Recognition/Recall 

Syntactical comprehensibility 

Finding the correct terminology 

2 



in the sentence 


Translation 

— do— 

Cloze test 

43 

Interpretation 

—do — 

Matching of pairs 

4 



Finding out errors in Case, Gender, 




Number, Tense, Adjective 

4, 4, 4, 




4,4 

Extrapolation 

—do— 

Multiple Choice 

5 

Recognition/Recall 

Comprehensibility of 

Short Answer through multiple 

4 


paragraph, ideas, context, etc, 

choice 




True/False 

4 



Matching type 

4 

Translation 

—do — 

Fill in the blanks (Name through 

15 



description) 




Fill in the blanks 

6 



(Description for name) 




Fill in the blanks 

3 

Interpretation 

— do— 

Reading comprehension 

15 



Multiple Choice 

7 

Extrapolation 

—do— 

Arrangement of events 

3 
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TABLE 3,4 



Distribution of Test Items of Social Studies Textbook According to Objectives and Levels (Final Form) 

Levels 

Objectives 

Type of Items No. 

of Items 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Recell/Re cognition Comprehensibility of vocabulary Correction of spellings 3 

To write the correct meaning of 2 

words 
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Translation 

Interpretation 

Extrapolation 

Recognition/Recall 

Translation 

Interpretation 


Extrapolation 

Recognition/Recall 


Translation 


Interpretation 

Extrapolation 


_ do— Matching word type 

(a) Synonym 3 

(b) Antonym 2 

_do— Elimination of the wrong 4 

words 

Forming sets 2 

—do— Fill in the blanks 4 

(Contrastive context) 

Syntactic comprehensibility Finding out correct terminology 

in the sentence 

_do— Cloze test 51 

—do— Matching of pairs 6 

Finding out errors in Case, 4, 4, 4 

Gender, Number, Tense and 4, 3 

Adjectives 

—do— Multiple choice 4 

Comprehensibility of paragraph, Short answer (through 3 

ideas, context etc. multiple choice) 

True/False 6 

Matching type 6 

—do— Fill in the blanks 2 

(Name through description) 

Fill in the blanks 7 

(Description for name) 

Fill m the blanks 2 

-do- Reading comprehension 15 

Multiple choice 8 

—do— Arrangement of events 4 

155 


The three batteries of tests prepared in this way 
were edited properly. While editing, the statement 
of each item was checked thoroughly. The sequen¬ 
tial arrangement of the items in each test was 
given clue consideration. Several other things, 
like the placement of the matching test items, space 
provided for writing paragraphs, question-answer 
and answer of extrapolation category, were given 
due consideration. Special care was taken in 
writing the instructions as the study was confined 
to the students of grade thiee only. 

3.7 The Try-out 

For try out of the tests, 250 students reading in 
grade three in the Government Primary Schools 
of Jaipur District of Rajasthan were covered. In 
all, ten schools were covered in the try out Study. 
Five schools were from urban area and five schools 
were from rural area. On an average twenty five 
students were taken from each school. 


Six Primary school teachers were recruited for 
helping in the administration of the three tests. 

A three day orientation programme to develop test- 
taking abilities was conducted. Different psycho¬ 
logical and administrative factors related to ad¬ 
ministration of tests were discussed, along with a 
few demonstration lessons on how to administer the 
tests. Then each person was allotted one school 
and vigorous supervision was made by the investi¬ 
gators in order to avoid copying. For three schools 
investigators themselves were in the charge for 
administration of tests. 

Generally each battery of tests was divided into 
five units and only one unit was administered in 
one day. The average duration of one unit was 
about one and a half hours. This was further divid¬ 
ed into pre-lunch and post-lunch sessions. As the 
students were too young to follow the written in¬ 
structions to the point, assistance was offered so 
that they could follow the instructions properly. It 
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took more than two weeks to cover alt the three 
tests in each school. 

3.8 The Item Analysis 

The next phase after try out of the three tests 
was scoring and item anulysis. 

Three keys, one for each test, were prepared 
and with the help of these scoring keys all the test 
booklets were scored. The total score for each test 
for each individual student was written down on 
the top page. For each test, all the test booklets 
were arranged in a older of higher to lower score. 

250 scores’for Science, 250 scores’for Hindi and 
250 scores’ for Social Studies were obtained. For 
each subject, 27% upp er score and 27% lower score 
were taken for item analysis, i.e. the test booklets 

of the upper 27% and the lower 27% group of - 

students were included for item analysis. The item 
analysis sheets for three tests were prepared a$ 
follows. The name of the upper group students 
were written on the left hand sid e of the sheet and 
item number was written on the top of the sheet. 

For each item against each student right (V) or 
cross (x) mark was m ade. In the case of multiple 
choice items, the responses of the distractors were 
also noted in this way. The same process was 
followed for lower group also. 

For each item the information as to bow many 
persons corrected the item from the upper group 
and lower group was noted. 

The analysis of student’s response is a powerful 
tool for test improvement and item analysis indi¬ 
cates the characteristics of each item. The item 
analysis suggests which item is too easy or too 
difficult and which may fail, for other reasons, to 
discriminate clearly between the better and poorer 
examinees. Item analysis may suggest why an 
item has not functioned effectively and how it 
might be changed to improve it. 

For retaining or discarding each item, measure 
of difficulty value and discriminating power were 
used. 

Difficulty value is indicated by the percentage 
of the pupils who got the item right. The higher 
the numerical value of this difficulty level the easier 
the item is. 

Item discrimination power was computed for 
each item by subtracting the number of the students 


in the lower group who answered the item correctly 
from the number in the upper group who got the 
items right and dividing by the half of the total 
number of students. 

The difficulty value and discriminating power 
for each item was calculated by applying this sim¬ 
ple formula. Table 3.5 below represents the diffi¬ 
culty value and discriminating power of each item 
of the Science test on Comprehensibility of lang¬ 
uage used in the textbook under study. 

TABLE 3,5 

The difficulty Value and Discriminating Power or i 
Retained Items of Science Textbook 

___ _ 1 

S.No. Difficulty Value Discriminating 

Power 


1 

2 

3 

1 

52,79 

.36 

2 

52,20 

.32 

3 

74.26 

.43 

4 

58,08 

.63 

5 

78,67 

.29 

6 

68.38 

.43 

7 

50.00 

.35 

8 

49.26 

•48 

9 

56.18 

47 

10 

50.74 

.49 

11 

50.53 

.47 

12 

49.25 

.32 

13 

75.29 

,29 

14 

73 52 

.39 

15 

72 35 

.36 

16 

56.62 

.66 

17 

51.79 

.66 

IB 

50.73 

.72 

19 

50,26 

.75 

20 

49.26 

.75 

21 

64.70 

.58 

22 

52,79 

,39 

23 

63.24 

.35 

24 

70.58 

.35 

25 

72.79 

.45 

26 

5515 

.69 

27 

61.76 

.64 

28 

55.88 

.64 

29 

55.88 

.61 

30 

53.67 

.61 

31 

52 94 

,76 

32 

68.38 

,57 

33 

58.09 

,66 

34 

57,35 

.65 

35 

55.B8 

.51 
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1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

36 

61,76 

.70 

92 

75.73 

.37 

37 

52 00 

.54 

93 

74 26 

.43 

38 

50.02 

.54 

94 

74.26 

,43 

39 

52 06 

.76 

95 

74.26 

.39 

40 

53,67 

.75 

96 

79.41 

29 

41 

51.82 

.38 

97 

54 41 

' ,44 

42 

50.00 

.74 

98 

57 35 

.44 

43 

49 94 

.44 

99 

64 70 

,26 

44 

51.70 

74 

100 

64.70 

35 

45 

55 58 

70 

101 

60,29 

.38 

46 

51 47 

.61 

102 

59.56 

.37 

47 

50 32 

.66 

103 

80 15 

.31 

48 

66 91 

54 

104 

63.24 

,30' 

49 

57 06 

.55 

105 

57.64 

33 

50 

53.67 

55 

106 

58 82 

.35 

51 

59 55 

,66 

107 

60 15 

.36 

52 

61.76 

.75 

108 

55.88 

32 

53 

56 61 

.83 

109 

72.79 

.33 

54 

49 26 

63 

110 

61 03 

.31 

55 

49 26 

.72 

111 

63.97 

29 

56 

50.53 

64 

112 

64.85 

.37 

57 

44 85 

.33 

113 

77.94 

35 

58 

61.03 

.69 

114 

70.59 

.50 

59 

54.41 

,62 

115 

72.06 

.35 

60 

61 03 

.66 

116 

52 12 

.29 

61 

50 61 

.54 

117 

70.59 

.44 

62 

55.88 

70 

118 

51.79 

.39 

63 

49 26 

.75 

119 

54.56 

.37 

64 

50,00 

.67 

120 

60 29 

.31 

65 

52.79 

.63 

121 

55,88 

62 

66 

50.53 

.70 

122 

54,41 

.62 

67 

50 00 

.76 

123 

58,82 

.62 

68 

54.11 

.67 

124 

75 74 

.39 

69 

52.79 

.60 

125 

83 82 

.29 

70 

69 85 

.39 

126 

72,05 

.41 

71 

62 50 

,37 

127 

66.17 

.31 

72 

62.50 

57 

128 

69 85 

.53 

73 

51.91 

.48 

129 

63.23 

.50 

74 

51.47 

.52 

130 

63.97 

.60 

75 

55 88 

.64 

131 

64 74 

.53 

76 

56 61 

.29 

132 

50.00 

.59 

77 

72 70 

.30 

133 

50.73 

.54 

78 

81,61 

,30 

134 

73.53 

.41 

79 

77.94 

.29 

135 

59,55 

.60 

80 

80 98 

.29 

136 

58.82 

.53 

81 . 

82 35 

,32 

137 

72.79 

.46 

82 

63.93 

.33 

138 

58 08 

.63 

83 

64.70 

.32 

139 

50 15 

30 

84 

63.24 

.38 

140 

68,38 

.57 

85 

66.17 

.35 

141 

53,67 

.80 

86 

62.50 

.34 

142 

56.61 

.75 

87 

61.02 

.34 

143 

76.47 

.32 

88 

68,38 

.43 

144 

61.03 

.48 

89 

63.35 

.29 

145 

53.38 

.35 

90 

63,24 

.35 

146 

68.85 

.51 

91 

77.94 

.29 

147 

48.80 

.41 
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1 

2 

3 

148 

66,17 

58 

149 

59.56 

.46 

150 

53,68 

.75 

151 

54.56 

.63 


TABLE 3.6 

The Difficulty Value and Discriminating Power of 
Retained Items of Social Studies Textbook 

SNo. 

Difficulty Value 

Discriminating 

Power 

1 

2 

3 

1 

53.28 

31 

2 

66.47 

33 

3 

59 55 

,36 

4 

71.32 

.33 

5 

5B 08 

.60 

6 

64 70 

.50 

7 

62.50 

.57 

8 

59.55 

.51 

9 

61,02 

.51 

10 

49,26 

.43 

11 

65 44 

.51 

12 

72.79 

.40 

13 

58 82 

.32 

14 

52.20 

.43 

15 

52.94 

82 

16 

50.26 

86 

17 

58.82 

58 

18 

48.26 

84 

19 

54.41 

.74 

20 

51.49 

.64 

21 

75.73 

.34 

22 

74 26 

.30 

23 

66 17 

.61 

24 

55.88 

.70 

25 

77.94 

,38 

26 

71.32 

.45 

27 

74.26 

,36 

28 

77 20 

.39 

29 

65.44 

.66 

30 

54 41 

.76 

31 

56.47 

30 

32 

57,34 

.74 

33 

55,88 

67 

34 

61.03 

.69 

35 

50.73 

.45 

36 

57 35 

.52 

37 

52 94 

.76 

38 

55.15 

.63 

39 

53.67 

.72 

40 , 

64.11 

.64 


1 


41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 


2 


54.41 

55.88 

50,00 

53.38 
52.64 

56 61 
50.73 

49.26 
54.41 

57 35 
52.20 
53 67 

63.23 
58,08 
54.41 

50.58 

53.38 

51.58 

58.23 
50.32 

54.26 
50 32 

49.26 

52.11 
51.85 
50.44 

52.94 
50.00 
52.79 

50.50 
56.61 
51.47 
53,53 
51.74 

50.12 
54.08 
52.76 
50.00 
82.35 
79 41 
72 05 

77.94 

66.91 
73,52 

87.50 

66.91 
60.29 
58,09 
66.91 
78 67 

74 26 
69 85 
77.94 
76,47 

75 00 
57 35 


55 

.64 

.36 

,54 

.79 

,83 

,80 

.89 

,82 

.79 

30 

,75 

.73 

,72 

.79 

.70 

.72 

.76 

.64 

.75 

.34 

.77 

.75 

.76 

.80 

69 

.85 

.79 

.77 

.66 

.72 

67 

38 

.29 

,30 

.31 

•29 

•30 

,36 

.35 

.38 

.44 

.45 

.41 

.29 

.51 

47 

.37 

.51 

.29 

.45 

.54 

.38 

.32 

.35 

.61 
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1 

2 

3 

97 

73 52 

.41 

98 

70 58 

.50 

99 

54.41 

.35 

100 

54 51 

.55 

101 

50.00 

.52 

102 

33-38 

.45 

103 

80,14 

,29 

104 

75.73 

.37 

105 

56 61 

.42 

106 

58.82 

.82 

107 

63 23 

.58 

108 

81 61 

,34 

109 

50.00 

.55 

110 

79.41 

.38 

111 

56.61 

.60 

112 

71 32 

.30 

113 

75,73 

.29 

114 

62.50 

.31 

115 

44 12 

.62 

116 

59.55 

.34 

117 

50,73 

.45 

118 

52,20 

.35 

119 

78 23 

.30 

120 

58.36 

.36 

121 

58.38 

.36 

122 

75 00 

.38 

123 

61,02 

.48 

124 

70.58 

.44 

125 

79,41 

.29 

126 

80 88 

.32 

127 

75.00 

.29 

128 

57.35 

.32 

129 

75.74 

45 

130 

72.06 

.47 

131 

76.47 

.44 

132 

82 35 

.35 

133 

65 44 

.66 

134 

55.58 

.50 

135 

80.88 

.38 

136 

73.53 

.50 

137 

72.79 

.49 

138 

70.59 

.50 

139 

65.44 

.60 

140 

63 97 

.66 

141 

75.00 

.47 

142 

69.85 

.49 

143 

64.71 

.62 

144 

66.91 

.54 

145 

72.79 

34 

146 

65.44 

.36 

147 

69.11 

.56 

148 

53.67 

.46 

149 

69.11 

.47 

150 

68 38 

.60 

151 

82.35 

.29 


1 

2 

3 

152 

70 58 

.35 

153 

69.11 

.51 

154 

54.97 

,66 

155 

70 58 

.35 


TABLE 3,7 

The Difficulty Value and Discriminating Power 
of Retained Items of Hindi Textbook 

S. No. 

Difficulty Value 

Diicrlitiiiuiting 

Power 

1 

2 

3 

1 

77 94 

29 

2 

61.02 

37 

3 

92.64 

56 

4 

67.64 

.41 

5 

58.08 

.30 

6 

68.38 

.22 

7 

71 32 

.29 

8 

49.26 

.49 

9 

59.56 

.43 

10 

57.35 

.41 

11 

57.35 

.41 

12 

83.82 

.29 

13 

80.88 

.41 

14 

75 00 

,41 

15 

78 67 

.36 

16 

57 64 

.37 

17 

50 52 

73 

18 

66.91 

.54 

19 

54.51 

55 

20 

64,70 

.61 

21 

67.65 

.34 

22 

72.00 

.47 

23 

61,03 

.72 

24 

64.70 

.55 

25 

69.85 

.51 

26 

61.76 

.64 

27 

61.03 

63 

28 

52,64 

.61 

29 

52.52 

61 

30 

49.26 

.72 

31 

50.00 

.75 

32 

52,20 

.60 

13 

56 32 

57 

34 

53,38 

.51 

35 

57.79 

.J4 

36 

57.06 

.50 

37 

52,20 

.37 
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I 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

38 

55.88 

.62 

93 

56 61 

51 

39 

50 53 

.74 

94 

54 41 

,67 

40 

50 53 

.70 

95 

54.41 

.67 

41 

52.78 

72 

96 

55,88 

.41 

42 

52 06 

64 

97 

64.70 

.53 

43 

53 67 

75 

9B 

68 23 

30 

44 

50 32 

.63 

99 

70.58 

35 

43 

51.97 

60 

100 

65.44 

.43 

46 

58 00 

70 

101 

75 73 

.45 

47 

59.55 

60 

102 

66.91 

.51 

48 

50 00 

80 

103 

58 08 

.63 

49 

51.47 

79 

104 

71,32 

.34 

50 

49.29 

75 

105 

69.11 

.44 

51 

49 26 

.69 

106 

60,29 

.47 

52 

55 15 

.66 

107 

52 20 

.51 

53 

58,88 

,77 

108 

64.70 

.53 

54 

50.00 

.85 

109 

58.08 

.72 

55 

52.20 

.75 

no 

62.50 

.66 

56 

50.53 

,85 

111 

64 50 

75 

57 

50 58 

,70 

112 

58 08 

.83 

58 

57 05 

.67 

113 

72.79 

,54 

59 

51.79 

77 

114 

72.05 

.55 

60 

55 15 

.84 

115 

67 64 

.58 

61 

50,53 

.70 

116 

70 58 

.58 

62 

55 59 

.70 

117 

64 70 

61 

63 

49.52 

.73 

118 

66.17 

.68 

64 

51.70 

64 

119 

58.08 

.60 

65 

53.67 

.72 

120 

58.82 

70 

66 

52.20 

57 

121 

52 20 

.66 

67 

50.32 

.57 

122 

60.29 

58 

68 

58.67 

.39 

123 

73 52 

44 

69 

50 52 

.58 

124 

69 11 

.47 

70 

63 97 

.36 

125 

62.50 

.60 

71 

62.50 

.39 

126 

55.88 

.58 

72 

56,61 

54 

127 

49.26 

.60 

73 

49,50 

.29 

128 

69 85 

.57 

74 

70 59 

.32 

129 

69,11 

,58 

75 

83 08 

.30 

130 

64.70 

58 

76 

70 58 

.32 

131 

77.94 

.35 

77 

80 14 

34 

132 

51.37 

.32 

78 

72 79 

46 

133 

49.26 

.38 

79 

83.08 

31 

134 

59.55 

51 

80 

80.88 

.29 

135 

58 08 

.46 

81 

72,21 

.31 

136 

54.85 

57 

82 

58 82 

38 

137 

59 82 

67 

83 

71.32 

48 

138 

54 41 

70 

84 

65.44 

.54 

139 

50 88 

.29 

85 

70 58 

.41 

140 

68.38 

.57 

' 86 

80.88 

.32 

141 

55 14 

.42 

87 

75,00 

.38 

142 

58 82 

.53 

88 

69 85 

39 

143 

58,08 

.75 

89 

69-85 

39 

144 

58.08 

.77 

90 

65.44 

.48 

145 

50.74 

.66 

91 

51.47 

.53 

146 

50,05 

32 

92 

51.47 

,53 

147 

72 05 

.50 
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148 

62 50 

.45 

149 

55.88 

32 

150 

59.56 

.63 

151 

65 44 

.60 

152 

74.26 

.43 

153 

53,82 

.62 

154 

50,70 

.29 

155 

50.50 

.72 


Tables 3.5, 3,6 and 3 7 represent the difficulty 
value and discriminating power of each retained 
item of the Science, Social Studies and Hindi 
comprehensibility of language tests respectively. 

r ; 

3,9 The Final Draft 

For retaining the items by difficulty level and 
discriminating power, an index for each was fixed 
up. An item having the difficulty level of 50% or 
above and a discriminating power of .29 and 
above was retained. 11 Some items which weie 
about to reach this level were also taken into 
consideration by slight modification. For example, 
an item of difficulty level of 70% with a discrimin¬ 
ating power of .27 was modified by changing a bit 
of its language so that it can discriminate sharp 
from the items of the same category. An item of 
.46 discriminating power and .42 difficulty value 
was also changed by making its content a bit 
difficult in the style of presentation. In some cases 
a few items were rewritten to modify their discri¬ 
minating power and difficulty level. In some cases 
the instructions were also rewritten. Thus, the 
final draft contained 151 items for Science, 155 
items for Social Studies and 155 items for Hindi 
(Table 3,2). 

The three drafts were re-edited. These three 
tests were printed for final administration. 

3.10 The Procedure 

The final tests of comprehensibility of language 
used in Science, Social Studies and Hindi textbooks 
were administered on a sample of 500 children. Out 
of this sample 250 children were from urban area 
and 250 from rural area. The tests were administer¬ 
ed on the students reading in grade 111 in the 


Primary Schools of Jaipur District, Rajasthan. 
The tests were administered in a group of an 
average of twenty five children fiom each school at 
the end of the academic session. Due to lack of 
man power ten local teachers were recruited for 
administering the tests. Proper training was 
offered to them, The performance of the recruited 
teachers had created some doubts. A close 
observation of their performance and post test 
administration interview revealed the fact that in 
several cases they helped the students in attempting 
the answers- They mostly considered the perform¬ 
ance of the students as their prestige issue though 
it was repeatedly stressed in the pre-test administr¬ 
ation orientation progiamme that the present 
investigation was not going to judge, either the 
efficiency of the school or the efficiency of the 
teachers. It is simply a research study and the 
main objective is to explore the field for the 
improvement of the textbooks. The project investi¬ 
gators covered three schools, one in rural area and 
two in urban area to get the precise results of tests. 
Three sets of comprehensibility of language scores 
were obtained in this way 

The hypothesis formulated for studying tho 
relationship of comprehensibility of language used 
in textbooks, between boys and girls, and between 
rural and urban children were tested by applying the 
simple “t” test for larger sample. The hypothesis 
related to comprehensibility of language used in 
Science, Social Studies, and Hindi textbooks were 
justified by applying the correlated ‘t’ tests between 
Science and Social Studies comprehensibility scores, 
Social Studies and Hindi comprehensibility scores, 
and Hindi and Science comprehensibility scores. 
The hypothesis related to pacts of speech present in 
spoken and written language of children and the 
language used in the textbooks were justified by 
applying the contingency chi-square technique. 
r lhe hypothesis related to types and number of 
sentences present in spoken and written language 
of the children and the language used in the text¬ 
books was justified by applying the contingency 
chi-square technique. 

3.11 Field Work 

The entire field woik for this pilot study was 
conducted in three phases, They are as follows: 
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1. Field work for collection of written and 
spoken language from urban and rural 
children. 

2. Field work for try-out of the tests, 

3. Final administration of the tests. 

For collection of spoken and written language 
four schools from rural area and four schools 
from urban area of Jaipur district were chosen. 
From each school one boy and one girl reading in 
grade three was taken as sample for collection of 
written and spoken language. Two senior fellows 
from the project team conducted this phase of work 
under the leadership of the Principal Investigator. 
Generally one fellow attended one child separately 
at a time. It was a great problem to establish 
rapport with the children, specially children of 
rural schools. The investigators, however, did over 
come the hurdle by dealing with th.3 situation 
affectionately and calmly. The children of grade 
third are again not at all well versed in writing. 
The situation was tackled with a lot of perseverance. 

The second phase of field work was to try-out the 
three tests viz. Comprehensibility of Language tests 
used in Science, Comprehensibility of Language 
tests used in Social Studies, Comprehensibility of 
Language tests used in Hindi. Ten schools, five 
from rural area and five from urban area of Jaipur 
district constituted the sample for the try out of 
tests. About 25 children from each school were 
given the try out tests. 

The entire try out programme was conducted 
under the leadership of the Principal Investigator. 
One fellow remained incharge of the entire rural 
area whereas one fellow remained incharge of the 
schools in urban area. Principal Investigator super¬ 
vised the try-out programme in both the areas. Six 
local primary school teachers were recruited for 
administering the tests. One local teacher remained 
incharge of one school Thus they covered six 
schools. The fellow who was in charge of the rural 
schools, used to administer the tests in one school 
in the morning hours and used to supervise the 
other rural schools in the afternoon session. The 
Principal Investigator maintained the coordination 
among the sample schools and guided the entire 
activities with suggestions and proper demonstra¬ 
tions, as and when required. The difficulty arose 


out of the administration of the tests by the local 
teachers as a few of them were not as sincere as 
expected and as a result Principal Investigator was 
engaged in supervising their activities. Due to lack 
of man power and time limit, it was not possible 
to get all the schools covered by the project team. 
Villages were covered from the very remote areas 
of Jaipur district, lack of communication was a 
hurdle to reach there in time. 

3.12 Final Administration of Tests 

For final administration of the tests, 20 schools 
were taken into sample. Out of them ten schools 
were from rural area and ten from urban area. 
From each school about 25 children comprised the 
sample. The total sample of children was thus 500. 

Four project fellows covered fifty per cent of 
the schools, both from rural and urban areas Ten 
local teachers were engaged for administering the 
tests in other sohools. In several cases one project 
fellow covered two schools per day, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon session, As this 
pilot project was a time bound project, it was not 
possible for the project fellows to cover all the 
schools. 

Though proper training for administration of the 
tests was offered to local school teachers, still some 
sort of flaws were found in their administration. A 
few of them helped the students in attempting the 
tests. A timely precaution controlled a lot in their 
unfair activities still that affected a little in the 
total test results. As a result of this, all these 
factors were taken into consideration while analys¬ 
ing the test results. The bias was reduced to the 
minimum by using suitable statistical technique. 

From the three sets of comprehensibility scores 
oF language used in Science, Social Studies and 
Hindi testbooks the percentile norms were found 
out. 

3.13 Statistical Technique Used 

For testing the hypothesis based on measure¬ 
ment of comprehensibility of language used in 
textbooks, correlated “t” test, some times called as 
paired test, for larger sample has been used. This 
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method is used in longitudinal study of one or more 
variables on the same group of students or same 
variable but different groups of students- Again, 
this method can be well used to see the effect of 
two variables on the same group of students. In 
the present study which comprised of grade three 
children, three tests of comprehensibility of 
language used in the textbooks of Science, Social 
Studies and Hindi were administered on the same 
group of children. The relationship between two 
measure was found out by correlated “t” test 
technique, This experimental design is called the 
“single group” method. 

For testing the hypothesis of the comprehen¬ 
sibility of language test scores related to urban and 
rural settings and also sex variables, simple “t" 
test for larger sample has been used, But for the 
computer facilities, as programming of F test is 
easily available, ”t” was calculated by considering 
the square root of F. 

For testing the hypothesis related to linguistic 
items, i.e. linguistic data obtained through the 
linguistic analysis of textbooks, and the linguistic 
data obtained through the linguistic analysis of 
spoken and written language of the children, the 

(chi-square) test for contingency table has 
been applied. 

The chi-square test represents a useful 
method of comparing the obtained results with 
those to be expected theoretically on some hypo¬ 
thesis. 

The hypothesis emerged out of minor administ¬ 
rative difficulty were tested by applying correlated 
“t” tests technique. Here the relationship of the 
comprehensibility scores were studied between the 
schools where the local teacher administered the 
tests and where the tests were administered by the 
project team. 

The hypothesis formulated for the purpose of 
deep study like “inter-vocabulary comprehen¬ 
sibility relationship, inter-test syntactic relation¬ 
ship were studied by applying simple “t” tests 
technique for larger sample 

Percentile rank has been calculated to find out 
the norm of comprehensibility of language used in 
textbooks of Science, Social Studies and Hindi. 

Norms are measures of achievement which 
represent the typical performance of some desig¬ 
nated group or groups. Percentile norms are 


specially useful in dealing with educational 
achievement, including achievement in comprehen¬ 
sibility of language, For example, if a student 
earns a score of 64 on the comprehensibility of 
language on Science test and a score of 147 on 
comprehensibility of language in Social Studies 
test, the position of the student in two tests can 
easily be compared through percentile rank. 
Percentiles aTe points in a continuous distribution 
below which lies given percentage of N. An 
individual’s percentile rank (PR) is the position 
on a scale of 100 to which the subject’s score 
entitles him. 

The procedure followed in computing percentile 
ranks is the reverse of the above process, Here we 
may begin with the individual score, and determine 
the percentage of scores which lies below it. 

3.14 The Reliability and Validity of the Tests 

There are four procedures which are of common 
use in computing the reliability co-efficient of 
test. They are: 

1, Test-retest (repetition) 

2, Alternative or parallel forms 

3. Split-half technique 

4. Rational equivalence. 

Sometimes one of the above meihod and 
sometimes another provides the better measure of 
reliability of the test. 

The test-retost method is generally less use¬ 
ful than other methods. In the present study 
it was not possible to repeat the three tests of 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks 
(viz., Science, Social Studies and Hindi) as it is a 
pilot project and to cover almost all the sample of 
500 children for the three tests once again was a 
very time consuming task. Moreover, the test- 
retest method estimates the reliability less accurately 
of a test which contains novel features and is highly 
susceptable to practice. 

The split-half method was again not possi¬ 
ble in practice because of the types of items 
used in the tests. In the split-half method, the 
test is first divided into two equivalent “Values” 
and the correlation is found for these half-tests. 
Here the difficulty arose as how to Split half the 
comprehension paragraph. This type of finer 
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technical method would have spoiled the purpose 
of the tests. 

In the present study the parallel forms method 
has been used to estimate the reliability of the 
three tests The three test forms viz, the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbook 
of Science, comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbook of Social Studies and the comprehen¬ 
sibility of language used in the textbook of Hindi, 
are mostly alike in the sense that test materials for 
linguistic content, difficulty and form are moie or 
less matched, Precaution has been taken to see that 
the items in the three tests are not too similar. It is 
worth mentioning that for well-made standard 
test, the parallel forms method is usually the most 
satisfactory way of determining the reliability. 

Th e o-efficient of correlation between the 
comprehensibility of language test in Science and 
comprehensibility of language test in Social Studies 
came out to be .6937, which is moderately high 
coi relation. 

The cco-efficient of correlation between the 
comprehensibility of language test in Science and 
comprehensibility of language test in Hindi came 
out to be .7505, which is highly correlated. 

The co-efficient of correlation between the 
comprehensibility of language test in Social Studies 
and the comprehensibility of language test in Hindi 
came out to be .8111, which is quite high correla¬ 
tion. 

Fiom the above three values of “r” it can be 
safely said that the three tests are highly reliable. 


The method of “Rational Equivalence” for 
estimating reliability was again not feasible to 
apply for the present study, specially due to length 
of the three tests. 

The validity of a test depends upon the fidelity 
with which it measures what it purports to 
measure. In the present study “content validity” 
is employed in the selection of items of the three 
tests. The validation of content through competent 
judgement is most satisfactory when the sampling 
of items is wide and judicious. 

The present study also employes the "face 
validity” to standardize the instrument as outcome 
of the study, A test is said to have validity when 
it appears to measure what it intends to measure 
ie. what the author thought he was measuring. 
Face validity is again necessary when the invest- 
igatois decide what items are suitable for children 
of a particular age group. 

The items prepared for try-out for the three 
tests were placed before the expert committee and 
they were modified or discaided in accordance with 
the judgements of the experts. After try-out, and 
before preparing the final draft, all the items of the 
three tests were once again placed before the 
experts. It is the expert committee who retained 
the test items for the final form according to 
difficulty value and discriminating power. Several 
instructions of the three tests were modified for 
easy understanding of the children, out of the 
field experiences, 

Therefore the three tests are also valid. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Linguistic Analysis of Textbooks 
and Spoken and Written 
Language of Children 


T HE major objective of (he present study is to 
measure the comprehensibility of the language 
used in the textbook with reference to its learners. 
Generally, the textbooks are prepared in a graded, 
manner, keeping in view the levels of general 
development and language competence of the 
children who are the real users of these textbooks)J 
As discussed in the introduction, it is necessary to* 
analyse the content and the language used in the 
textbooks and the linguistic competence of the 
learner before tests are constructed for the 
measurement of the comprehensibility of the 
language used in the textbooks, In other words, it 
is essential to analyse the content of the textbooks 
both ideational as well as linguistic for the con¬ 
struction of comprehensibility test's. 

, The author of the textbook is supposed to be 
aware of the linguistic content to be given in the 
language textbook and the thematic content in the 
subject textbook. By linguistic content we mean 
the vocabulary, sentence types and structures, 
phrases and clauses etc,, used in the textbook. Be¬ 
fore writing a textbook for a particular grade, the 
author is supposed to know the size of the vocabu¬ 
lary of the children reading in the previous grade. 
The questions like, how many woids the children 
know at a particular grade, which words they use 
in their conversation, what are the vocabulary 
demands of the curriculum at successive levels, 


how new vocabulary can be introduced, how often 
a word should be repeated for complete comprehen¬ 
sion and what should be the length of the sentences 
for the children of a particular grade, need serious 
consideration before hand. 

It can be assumed that the vocabulary, sentence 
types and structure used by children in their spoken 
and written language, if used in textbooks, may be 
more comprehensible to the learners. 

Therefore, an attempt has been made to collect 
the spoken and written vocabulary, structures and 
types of sentences used by the children and those 
used in the textbooks of Hindi, Social Studies and 
Science, prescribed by the State Govt, of Rajasthan 
for grade III, The data so collected have been 
analysed linguistically and have been used while 
constructing the test items. 

The Govt, of Rajasthan has prescribed the 
following textbooks for grade III in Hindi, Social 
Studies and Science. These textbooks are as 
follows: 

1. Hmdi Tisari Pustak —Hindi 

2. Samajik Gyan (Kaksha teen) —Social 

Studies 

3. Vigyan (Kaksha teen) —Science 

The identification data with regard to each 
textbook was analysed and tabulated which is 
shown in the table 4,1 : 
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TABLE 4.1 

Identification Data of the Textbooks 


SI. No, Points Subjects 




Hindi 

Social Studies 

Science 

1. 

Name of the textbook 

Hindi, Tisan Pustak, 

Samajik Gyaan (Kaksha teen) 

Vigyan (Kaksha teen) 

2, 

Author 

Rajasthan State Text 
book Corporation, 

Rajasthan State Textbook 
Corporation, 

, Rajasthan Sjate Text¬ 
book Corporation, 

3. 

Publisher 

Jaipur 

Jaipur 

Jaipur. 

4. 

Year and Place of 
Publication 

1979, Jaipur 

1979, Jaipur 

1979, Jaipur 

5. 

Subject area 

Hindi 

Social Studies 

Science 

6. 

Number of Chapters 

32 

25 

26 

7. 

Number of Pages 

126 

106 

114 

8. 

Average number of 
lines per page 

20 

20 

20 

9. 

Average number of 
words per line 

10 

11 

11 

10 . 

Size of the book 

Crown Quarto 

Crown Quarto 

Crown Quarto 


After this an analysis sheet was developed for 
the content analysis of each book. The content 
analysis of these textbooks was done under the 
following heads— 1. Serial number of Chapter; 2. 
Title of the Chapter; 3. Form and Format of Lite¬ 
rature; 4, Number of Paragraphs, Stanza/dialogues, 
5. Main theme of the Chapter; 6, Number of Illus¬ 
trations; 7. Number and types of exercises and 
8. Content of the lesson. 

The content analysis of the textbook was done 
for constructing the test items for measuring the 
comprehensibility of language because it was to be 
| assured that no content which was not reflected in 


the textbook is allowed to be included in the test 
items. Then the test items of different types were 
prepared for measuring the comprehensibility. 
After the content analysis and the construction of 
test items for different comprehensibility tests, the 
content of both i.e. textbook and the test items was 
compared and assured that all the content given in 
a particular book was covered in the test items and 
that no such content which was not covered in the 
textbook appeared in the test items. 

The following tables show the distribution of 
content of the textbook in different tests. 


TABLE 4.2 

Content Coverage of Science Book and the Number of Test Items with their Level and Domain 


Unit I 


Lessen No. of Page No. of Test Domain of Level of Total No of 

Test Items Items appeared Test Items Test Items Test Items 

in the book 


15 

67 

1 

1 

4 

17 

1 

1 

23 

103 

1 

1 

24 

105 

1 

1 

16 

69 

1 

1 


1 

3 


3 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12 

54 


1 


5 

21 

1 

2 


11 

52 

1 

2 

3 

8 

33 

1 

2 


17 

72 

1 

2 


14 

62 

1 

2 

3 

7 

29 

1 

2 


10 

43 

1 

3 


11 

50 

1 

3 

3 

25 

107 

1 

3 


11,17,17, 

46,72,73,46,71, 

1 

3 


, 11,16,11, 

51,71,50,74,49. 




16,11,17,11 





20.20,15, 

88,85,68,88,14, 

1 

3 

4 

20,4,20 

85. 




5,2,3,3,18, 

21,6„9,9,77,10, 

1 

3 


3,24 

105. 




3,3,3,9,3,5, 

10,10,10,38,9, 

1 

3 


15,3,3,9. 

22,65,9,9,40, 




5 

21 

1 

3 


14 

62 

1 

3 

3 

9 

39 

1 

3 




Unit 11 





PART ONE 



Lesson of the 

Page No. of the Test 

Domain of 

Level of 

Total No. of 

Test Item 

Item appeared 

Test Items 

Test Items 

Test Items 


in the book 




4 

15 

2 

1 

2 

19 

79 

2 

1 


1,3,11,14,16,15,6 1,10,11,50,60,70, 

2 

2 

44 


64,65,27. 





PART TWO 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

6 

2 

3 


9 

40 

2 

3 

2 

10 

44 

2 

3 


6 

27 

2 

3 


5 

21 

2 

3 

4 

4 

15 

2 

3 


5 

21 

2 

3 


1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

21 

90 

2 

3 


21 

90 

2 

3 


13 

57 

2 

3 

4 

8 

34 

2 

3 


1 

3 

2 

3 


4 

17 

2 

3 


4 

17 

2 

3 

5 

9 

38 

2 

3 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


3 

10,11 

2 

3 



13 

57 

2 

3 



14 

60 

2 

3 



11 

47 

2 

3 

3 


12 

54 

2 

3 



6.21.9,5,26 

26,90,39,20,113, 

2 

3 

5 


3,4.22 

19,17,99 

2 

3 

4 




Unit m 






PART ONE 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


24,11,17,26.8 

106,51,72-73,112,33. 

3 

1 

5 


8,9,15,16,18 

34,37,67,70,76 

3 

1 

5 


26,15,16,4 

109,64 70,17 

3 

1 

4 


21,10 

90,42 

3 

2 

2 


14,21,11,6,4,13,5 

62,94,47,27,17,57,21. 

3 

2 

7 


5,21,11 

22,93,50 

3 

2 

3 



PART TWO 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3,5,22,11,19,21 

10,21,100,50,80,90 

3 

3 

6x3-18 

4,13,14,7,21. 

16,18 

14,57.60,31,94.70,77 

3 

3 

7 

7,22,25 

31,100,108 

3 

4 

3 

Content Coverage of Social Studies Book and tho Number of Teat Items with their Level and Domain 



Unit I 



Lesson No, of 

Page No. of Test 

Domain 

Level 

Total No. of 

Test /femr 

Items appeared 



Test Items 


in the Book 




4.23 

17,95 

1 

1 

3 

6.4 

25,15 

1 

1 

2 

1,8,17 

4,75 

1 

2 

3 

6 

27 

1 

2 

2 

16,15,14,13,18 

71,68,64,59,78 

1 

3 


24,2.11,23,11, 

100,6,50,96,50 

1 

3 

4 

7,24,7,24.7 

30,99,30,99,30 

1 

3 


23,23,23. 

96,96,96, 

1 

3 


7,5,7,5,7,7,5,7,9 

30,19,30,20,30,30 

39,30,41 

1 

3 

2 

2,2,2,2.2 I 2,2 J 2 

7,8,6,8,7,7.6,8, 

1 

3 


3,4,20,11. 

12,17,84,50. 

1 

4 

4 



Unit II 





PART ONE 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23,10 

95,44 

2 

1 

2 

1,2,4,,12,15,16, 

17 

1,7,15,53,69,70,73,76 

2 

2 

= 51 
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PART TWO 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10,10,4 

44,43,15 

2 

3 

4 

4,1 

17,1 

2 

3 

2 

1,24,5,2 

4,101,19,6 

2 

3 

4 

9,14,16 

41,64,71 

2 

3 

3 

23,5,18,17 

97,19,79,76 

2 

3 

4 

13,1,1,4 

59,1,2,15 

2 

3 

4 

2,2,1,11 

9,89,4,48 

2 

3 

4 

16,12,24,16 

73,54,99,72 

2 

4 

4 



Unit III 





PART ONE 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8,16,4 

39,71,15 

3 

1 

3 

25,11,24,5,4,5 

104.48,101,21,15,19 

3 

1 

6 

23,5,2 

96,19,9 

3 

1 

3 

12,12 

52,52 

3 

1 

3 

5,7 

19,30 

3 

2 

2 

24,1,12,10,12, 

99,4,53,46,57,95, 

3 

2 

7 

23,8 

39 




10,23 

46,96 

3 

2 

2 

PART TWO 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16,20,9,5,8 

71,85,40.20,38 

3 

3 

5x3-15 

16,17,18,19,20, 

72,66,80,82,86,70, 

3 

3 

8 

15,23,5 

96,21 




7.7,7,7 

30,30,30,30 

3 

4 

4 

16,22,14 

71,94,65 

3 

4 

3 .. 


Content Coverage of Hindi Book and the Number of Test Items with their Lesel and Domain 

Unit I 


Lesson No. of 

Test Hems 

Page No. of Test 

Items Appeared 
in the Book 

Domain 

Level 

Total No, of 

Test Items 

11,6,12,29 

37,18,41,109 

1 

1 

4 

24,20 

92,79 

1 

1 

2 

5.17 

14,63 

1 

2 

2 

24,27,8 

91,106,26 

1 

2 

3 

15,15,32.8 

58,58,124.25 

1 

3 


9,4,4,9 

30,12,12,31 

1 

3 


14,18,14,14 

49,64,51,50 

1 

3 

4 

19.19,19,19 

71,71,71,71 

1 

3 


15,5,26,9,15, 26, 

26,5 

55,14,99,29,56,98, 

100,16 

1 

3 


27,27,27,19,27,27, 

19,19 

104,104,105,71,105, 

104,71,71 

1 

3 

2 

12,1.11 

42,1,38 

1 

4 

3 
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Unit II 


PART ONE 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



6.14 

2,8,12.15.17.18,21 

22,51 

3,27.44.53,61,68,81 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

43 


PART TWO 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



27.23,17,16 

9,9, 

14,18,17.2 

2, 2,8,5 

2,12,18,15 

21,24,26 

3.18,20.27,32 

103,86,62,58 

29,30 

50,65,60,5 

5,5,25,15 

5,45,65,55 

80,90.100 

9,67,75,104-105,125 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

- 


Unit III 


PART ONE 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2,23,26,24 

20,17,8,21 

2,16,25,20 

19,25,31 

15.30.29.21.3.6 

17.5.6 

5,86,100,91 

78,60,26-27,82 

3,58,96,74 

71,96,120 

56,115,109,80,8,21 

60,15,20 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

6 

3 

PART TWO 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6,8,20,24,30 

18.25.74-75,40,115 

3 

3 

5X3 





«=15 

14,12,12.20,6,24.11 

51,45,43,73.21,92,37 

3 

3 

7 

23,23,27 

87,87,104 

3 

4 

3 


’Domain 1. stands for vocabulary 
” 2. stands for syntactic 

” 3. standi for concepts 


’’Level 1. stands for recognition level of test items 
” 2. stands for translation ” ” ” 

” 3. stands for interpretation ” ” ” 

” 4, stands for extrapolation ” 11 " 


Linguistic Analysis of Textbooks 

The present study was launched as a pilot 
project to explore the feasibility of conducting a 
study on a wider scale. Limitation of time was a 
great considerable factor, It was, therefore, decid¬ 
ed that every fifth page of Hindi, Social Studies 
and Science textbooks may be taken as a sample 
page and analysed linguistically. Thus, twenty six 
pages of Hindi textbook, twenty one pages of Social 
Studies textbook and twenty three pages of Science 
textbook were analysed on the following factors. 

1. Analysis of Sentences 2 . Analysis of Vocabu¬ 
lary i.e, (he nouns, adjectives, adverbs and verbs. 


Analysis of Sentences 

All the sentences given m the sample pages of 
the three textbooks were transferred on reference 
cards and then analysed in terms of simple, com¬ 
pound and complex sentences. The table below 
indicates the number of sentences of all the three 
categories appeared in the sample pages of the 
three textbooks. 

The length of the sentence i.e. the words used 
in each sentence was also analysed. The following 
table presents number and percentage of words 
used in different types of sentences in Hindi, Social 
Studies and Science textbooks. 



linguistic analysis of textbooks 


table 4.3 


No- and Percentage o /Different Types of Sentences given in Sample Pages of Textbooks 


\ 

Subject \ 
Area \ 

Types of 
sentences 

No. of 
Simple 
sentences 

% age 

No. of 

Compound 

sentences 

% age 

No, of 

Complex 

sentences 

% “ge 

Total 

Hindi 


201 

55 99 

110 

30.64 

48 

13.37 

359 

Social Studies 


226 

61.41 

128 

34.78 

14 

3,80 

368 

Science 


245 

69 SO 

91 

25.92 

15 

4 27 

351 


TABLE 4.4 

No. and Percentage of Different Types of Sentences with No. of Words used in Sample Pages of Science, Social Studies & 

Hindi Textbooks 


CIass\ No ‘ and 
interval \ W* of 
for words \sentences 

No. of different type of sentences 
used in Social Studies Textbook 

No. of different type of senten¬ 
ces uszd in Science Textbook 

No. of different type of senten¬ 
ces used in Hindi Textbook 

Simple Compound 

Complex | 

Simple Compound 

Complex 

Simple Compound Complex 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

3 

— 4 

17 


0 

15 

0 

0 

51 

3 

0 

5 

6 

42 

1 


33 

0 

0 

53 

4 

3 

7 

— 8 

64 

5 

i 

58 

1 

2 

27 

6 

1 

9 

— 10 

45 

9 

3 

58 

8 

2 

30 

16 

3 

11 

— 12 

25 

8 

2 

34 

12 

1 

16 

24 

5 

13 

— 14 

24 

18 

3 

29 

18 

1 

6 

10 

8 

15 

— 16 

4 

15 

3 

9 

9 

2 

4 

11 

2 

17 

— 18 

1 

13 


6 

8 

2 

2 

10 

1 

19 

— 20 

1 

14 


i 

13 

1 

2 

7 

3 

21 

— 22 

0 

9 

1 

0 

6 

1 

2 

5 

2 

23 

- 24 


12 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

26 

— 26 

2 

7 

fggWMlp 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

— 28 

1 

5 


0 

I 

0 

0 

8 

9 

29 



3 


0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

31 

— 32 

0 

4 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

— 34 


3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

35 

- 36 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

— 38 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

— 42 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

- 44 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

226 

128 

14 

245 

91 

15 

201 

110 

48 

Percentage 

61.41 

34,78 

3.80 

69 80 

25 92 

4.27 

55.99 

30.64 

13.27 


Analysis of Words 

All the words used in the sample pages of the 
three textbooks under study were transferred on 
reference cards and classified as Nouns, Adjectives, 
Adverbs and Verbs. It was difficult to classify 
Hindi Verbs like Nouns, Adjectives etc. from the 
point of view of their derivations into Tatsama, 
Tadbhav and Deshaj categories. Therefore, they 
have been analysed and studied separately, whereas 
all the Nouns, Adjectives and Adverbs as available 
in sample pages of the textbooks have been classifi¬ 
ed into three categories: 


1. Tatsama 

2. Tadbhava 

3. Deshaja 

The Hindi Vocabulary is made up of words deriv¬ 
ed from Indian or foreign, classical or modern 
language or borrowed from other languages or 
coined according to its own grammatical rules. 
This is true of almost all the cultivated literafcji 
languages but Hindi Grammarians generally classi¬ 
fied the Hindi vocabulary as follows: 

(a) Tatsama, Tadbhava, and Ardh-tatiama 

(b) Deshaja 

(c) Foreign 
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But in the present study the' above mentioned 
classification of Hindi words has not been followed. 
They have therefore, been classified in the follow¬ 
ing three categories only: 

1. Tatsama — Loan words from other languages 

in their original form. 

2. Tadbhava — The words derived flora source 

language but not used in their 
original form. 

3. Deshcija — The words the origin of which 

is either not known or it is an 
original coinage of Hindi itself. 

In other words we can say that Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, English etc, are the source languages in 
Hindi vocabulary and a number of words have 
been borrowed from these languages either in their 
original form or borrowed with some phonological, 


grammatical or semantic change. Thus all the origi¬ 
nal words whether borrowed from Sanskrit, Arabic 
or Persian are treated as Tatsama. All other 
borrowed words with some form of semantic 
change are considered as Tadbhava. For instance 
the word ‘Radio’ which is borrowed from English 
without any change has been treated here as 
Tatsama, whereas the words ‘Maches’ derived from 
English word Match sticks has been considered as 
Tadbhava. 

It is interesting to note that all the three types 
of the Hindi words mentioned above are available 
in all the three textbooks as well as in the spoken 
and written language used by the children. The 
total number of words used in each category as 
found in the sample pages of textbooks as well as 
in the written and spoken language of the children 
is given below: 


TABLE 4.5 

Total No. of Nouns, Adjectives, Adverbs and Verbs used in Samjle Paces in Science, Social Studies and Hindi Textbooks 
and used by Rural and Urban Children in Spoken and Written Language 


Paris of Speech 

i Science 

Social Studies 

Hindi 

Pur at 

Hr ban 

Nouns 

327 

310 

346 

361 

465 

Adjectives 

76 

62 

101 

76 

103 

Adverbs 

46 

34 

40 

25 

54 

Veibs 

74 

83 

99 

69 

135 


Further, all the Nouns, Adjectives, and Adverbs 4.6, 4.7 and 4,8 respectively indicate the total 
as found in the sample pages of the three books number of Nouns, Adjectives and Adverbs with 

Were classified under different categories on the their derivation, 
basis of their derivation. The following table No. 

TABLE 4.6 

No. and Percentage of Nouns used in Sample Pages in Hindi, Social Studies and Science Textbooks 


Textbooks 



TATSAMA 



TADBHAVA 

DESHA]A TOTAL 



Sans¬ 

krit 

%agt 

Arbo- 

Ptrsian 

% age 

Euro¬ 

pean 

and 

others 

%age 

No. of 
words 

% age 

No. of 
words 

% age 


Hindi 

150 

43 35 

48 

13.87 

10 

2.89 

139 

39.31 

2 

0.58 

346 

Social 

Studies 

114 

36.77 

57 

18.39 

14 

4,51 

119 

38.39 

6 

1.94 

310 

Science 

143 

43.73 

30 

9.17 

18 

5.50 

131 

40.06 

5 

1.53 

327 
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TABLE 4.7 

No. and Percentage ol Adjectives used in Sample Pages in Hindi, Social Studies and Science Textbooks 






TATSAMA 


TADBHAVA 

DESHA!A 

TOTAL 

Textbook 

Sans¬ 

krit 

% age 

Arbo- % age 

Persian 

Euro¬ 

pean 

and 

others 

% age 

No af 
words 

% age 

No. of 
words 

% age 


Hindi 

23 

22 77 

5 

4 95 

X 

X 

73 

72.28 

X 

X 

101 

Social Studies 

18 

23.68 

12 

15,79 

X 

X 

46 

60.53 

X 

X 

76 

Science 

12 

19.35 

7 

11.29 

X 

X 

43 

69.35 

X 

X 

62 






TABLE 4.8 







No. and Percentage of Adverbs used in Sample pages in Hindi, Social Studies and 

Science ' 

Textbooks 






TATSAMA 



TADBHAVA 

DESHA!A 

TOTAL 

Textbooks 

Sans 

lint 

/ age 

Abro- % age Euro-: 

Persian peon 

and 
others 

% age 

No of 
words 

% age 

No. of 
words 

/age 


Hindi 

3 

7 50 


1 

2 50 X 

X 

34 

85,00 

.X 

5.00 

40 

Social Studies 

3 

8 82 


1 

2.94 X 

X 

30 

88.24 

X 

X 

34 

Science 

11 

23.91 


3 

6 52 X 

X 

32 

69,57 

X 

X 

46 


Analysis of Verbs 

All the verbs used in any form in the three 
textbooks were sorted out from the three subject 
books separately and they were transferred on the 
reference cards. Since no need was felt for different 
forms of the verbs as used m the textbooks or 
their frequency count, theso verbs were reduced 
to their root verbs and counted. In other words, 
under the present study only the root verbs have 
been taken into consideration and not their 
different forms. Total number of verbal roots as 
used in the textbooks are , Hindi 99, Social Studies 
83, and Science 74 

Spoken Language of Children 

For collecting the maximum number of spoken 
as well as written vocabulary of the children, 
several types of tests and techniques were used, 
Eight children (4 boys" and 4 girls) from rural area 


and eight children (4 boys and 4 girls) from urban 
area were taken in the sample 

Before starting questioning or giving tests, 
proper rapport was established with the children. 
The result was that the children did not hesitate in 
responding when they were asked questions based 
on the questionnaire prepared to collect their 
spoken language. The questionnaire had a number 
of questions of general interest to the children 
and were related to their day to day life and 
environment. 

The total time schedule for the interviews with 
children ranged from 45 minutes to 60 minutes. 
Children were interviewed in two sittings with a 
time gap of half an hour to avoid monotony, 
bordom and fatigue. The interviews covered the 
following areas of information: Personal informa¬ 
tion, Parental information, Family information, 
Distance, Direction, Colours, Shapes, Size, Fruits, 
Environment, Culture, etc, All the interviews with 
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children were properly recorded on the tapes so 
that each and every word spoken by them may be 
considered linguistically while analysing the spoken 
language of the children. 

The narrative technique was also employed for 
collecting the spontaneous speech of children. In 
the beginning they were shown the picture cards 
like that of animals, vehicles, flowers, eminent 
characters and famous children stories such as ‘The 
Elephant and the Tailor’, ‘The Mouse and the Lion’, 
‘The Crow and the Fox’, ‘The Thirsty Crow’, etc. 
After the children had seen the pictures they were 
asked to tell all the things they saw and to narrate 
the stones based on these picture cards. The 
children’s responses and the stories narrated by 
them were recorded on the tapes. It may be 
mentioned that the tape recorder did not create any 
problem between the interviewers and the inter' 
viewee. Children, particularly in urban schools, 
came forward with their spontaneous responses and 
narrated the stones, of course, sometimes in their 
local dialect. 

Written Languages of the Children 

All the sixteen children, who were selected 
randomly for collection of spoken language were 
also taken in the sample for the collection of 
written language. For the collection of written 
language from the sample children, the following 
five types of tests were administered on them; 

(i) Essay Writing 

Children were asked to write an essay on any 
subject of their choice. Many subjects related to 
their experiences and environment were suggested 
to them. This item was specifically Used to test the 
skill of formal composition in children. 

(ii) Sentence Making; 

For testing the children’s ability to use words 
appropriately, logically and correctly in sentences, 
they were given the words they had studied in their 
textbooks and were asked to make sentences with 
those words. 

(lit) Synonyms: 

Children were given some words from their text¬ 
books and were asked to give their synonyms with 


a view to test whether they have understood the 
meaning of these words and their synonyms. 

(tv) Antonyms : 

Children were given words from their textbooks 
and were asked to give their antonyms in the same 
way as they were asked to give the synonyms. 

(v) Fill in the Blanks: 

Children were given two identical sentences 
out of which one was incomplete. They were asked 
to complete it with the help of their understanding 
which required logical thinking along with com¬ 
prehension on the part of the children. Most of the 
sentences were framed on the basis of the content 
taken from their textbooks. 

These items were administered on them m two 
or three sittings devoting one to two hours time in 
all but not more than 30 minutes were given in one 
sitting Generally the duration of a sitting was fiom 
25 to 30 minutes in urban area but for the same test 
about <10 to 50 minutes were taken by the children 
in rural area. 

Linguistic Analysis of Written and Spoken Langu¬ 
age of Children 

Before starting the linguistic analysis of written 
and spoken language of the sample children, the 
spoken data was transcribed in the traditional 
Hindi orthography. Every child’s speech was heard 
again and again from the tape recorder and trans¬ 
cribed fully 

Difficulties Faced in Transcription of Tapes 

Inspite of the proper instructions; guidance and 
continuous encouragement and inspiration for 
speaking frankly, some children in rural area did 
speak in a very low tone. Hence, it took hours to 
transcribe their speech. These tapes were heard so 
many times during the process of transcription. 
After the completion of the transcription, linguistic 
analysis of the language data was undertaken. The 
spoken and written samples of the language data 
collected from the children was first transferred on 
cards in sentences. 

Sentence Analysis 

The sentences were then analysed on the basis 
of their structure and length. Sentences were then 
classified as simple, compound and complex 
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sentence, The number of words used in each total number of sentences available in written and 
sentence were also counted with a view to find out spoken language of the sample children. The distri- 
the length of sentences used by the children The bution of the total number of sentences used by the 
sentence analysis revealed that generally children use children in terms of simple, compound & complex 
simple sentences as they account for 86,44% of the sentences is given below: 

TABLE 4 9 

Different Type of Sentences used by Rural and Urban Children in Spoken and Written Language 

No. of words used Different type of sentences used by Urban Different Type of sentences used by the Urban 

in different type and Rural Children in Spoken Language and Rural Children in Written Language 


of sentences Rural I Urban Urban I Rural 



Word Analysis 

After the analysis of the sentences from the 
sample data of the spoken and written language of 
the children the work of word analysis was under¬ 
taken. 

First of all, the words found in the written and 
spoken language of the children were transferred 


on reference cards and the grammatical category of 
every word was identified and indicated on it. The 
words were categorised as Nouns, Adjectives, 
Adverbs and Verbs. Cards of all the four categories 
were arranged alphabetically. The total number of 
words used by the rural and urban children in this 
spoken and written language as Nouns, Adjectives, 
and Adverbs are shown in the tables given below: 


TABLE 4.10 


No. and Percentage of Nouns used by Rural and Urban Children in Spoken end Written Language 


_ TATS AM 4 

Area Sanskrit % age Arbo- 

Persian 


Rural 38 10 52 41 

Urban 52 11,18 $• 


TADBHAVA DESHAJA TOTAL 


% age 

Euro¬ 

pean 

and 

others 

% age 

No. of 
words 

% age 

No. of 
words 

% age 


11.08 

35 

9.69 

237 

65.65 

11 

3 05 

361 

13 76 

55 

11.83 

288 

61 94 

6 

1,29 

465 
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TABLE 4.11 

No, and Percentage of Adjectives used by Rural and Urban Children in Spoken and Written Language 




TATS AM A 





TADBHAVA 


DESHA J A 

TOTAL 

Area 

Sanskrit %age 

Arbo- 

persian 


Euro¬ 

pean 

and 

others 

% W 

No of 
r mils 

% W 

Ho. of 
words 

% age 


Rural 

7 921 

8 

10 53 

X 

X 

61 

8 26 

X 

X 

76 

Urban 

9 874 

10 

9,71 

8 

1.11 

76 

73 79 

X 

X 

103 


TABLE 4,12 

No. and Percentage of Adyerbs used by Rural and Urban Children in Spoken and Written Language 




TATSAMA 


TADBHAVA 

DESHA JA 

TOTAL 

Area 

Sanskrit % age 

Arbo• 
persm 

/ age Euro - % °S C 

]lean 

and 

Ho of 
words 

% 

Ho. of % age 
Words 





others 





Urban 

X 

X 

X 

54 

100.00 

X x 

54 

Rural 

X 

X 

X 

52 

88.00 

3 12.00 

25 




TABLE 4.13 






No of Verbs used by Rural and Urban Children 

in Written and Spoken Language 



Area 


Rural 



Urban 



No. of Root Verbs 


69 


135 




’ chapter' v 


Discussion and Interpretation 


I Nthis chapter the discussion and interpretation 
of linguistic data and tests results have been dealt 
m two parts. The first part of this chapter contains 
the discussion and interpretation of the linguistic 
data on three textbooks viz, Science, Social Studies 
and Hindi and linguistic data on spoken and written 
language by urban and rural children including 
types and number of sentences. The discussion and 
interpretation of linguistic data contains a critical 
analysis of nouns, verbs, adverbs, adjectives and 
sentence types used in three textbooks under study 
as well as spoken and written language of the 
children The comparison lias been made on the 
basis of the frequency of the linguistic units. 

The second part of this chapter contains the 
discussion and interpretation of the hypotheses for¬ 
mulated out of the linguistic analysis of the data 
and tests scores of comprehensibility of language 
used m textbooks. 

The hypotheses related to urban and rural 
children and boys and girls on comprehensibility 
tests score has been judged by applying simple f t’ 
test. 

The hypotheses related to comprehensibility of 
language used in the three textbooks has been 
tested by applying correlated ‘t’ test. In the second 
part, percentile norms of the three tests scores, viz. 
Science, Social Studies and Hindi have also been 
discussed. 

Ten school teachers were recruited to assist in 
the administration of the final tests, Though initial 
training was imparted to them, still some of them 


helped the students in attempting the tests, A gross 
difference in the results of the schools where local 
teachers administered the tests and where the 
tests were administered by the project team, com¬ 
pelled the investigator to go into the depth of the 
problem. For this purpose, several hypotheses 
were formulated and they were tested by applying 
simple ‘t’ tests or correlated ‘t’ tests whenever it 
was applicable and these results have been included 
in the seeond part of this chapter. 


PARTI 

LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS 
Use of Nouns 

The total number of noun9 used in sample 
pages of Science, Social Studies and Hindi text¬ 
books is 327, 310 and 346 respectively, The total 
number of nouns used by the children of rural 
areas m their spoken and written language is 363 
and that of used by the children of urban areas is 
466. The present analysis does not include the 
proper nouns. The difference in the number of 
nouns used in the three textbooks is not so large. 
When the number of nouns used in the spoken and 
written language of the urban children is compared 
with the number of nouns used in the spoken and 
written language of the rural children, the difference 
seems to be considerable as shown in Table 5,1, 
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TABLE 5.1 

Total Number of Nouns, Adjectives, Adverbs and Verbs 
Used in the Sample Pages of Textbooks and Used by 
Rural and Urban Children in their Written and 
Spoken Lagnuage 


PartsjArea.i 

of 

speech 

Science 

Text¬ 

book 

Social 

Studies 

Textbook 

Hindi 

Text¬ 

book 

Rural Urban 

Children Children 

Nouns 

327 

310 

346 

363 

466 

Adjectives 

62 

75 

103 

76 

103 

Adverbs 

46 

34 

40 

26 

53 

Verbs 

74 

83 

99 

69 

135 


The three textbooks, i.e. Science, Social Studies 
and Hindi form a complete language curriculum of 
the grade three level. The Mathematics textbook 
contains comparatively limited language content. 
Since it uses mathematical numbers and symbols, it 
has not been taken into consideration. When the 
nouns, common in the curriculum and spoken and 
written language of the urban and rural children 
are taken into consideration, the picture becomes 
very much discouraging. Only 109 nouns are com¬ 
mon in the curriculum i.e. in all the three textbooks 
and in the language of rural and urban children as 
is evident from table 5.2 below. 


TABLE 5.2 

Parts of Speech Used Commonly and Exclusively in the 
Sample Pages of Textbooks and by the Children 



T+U+R 

R+T 

U+T 

R+U 

R 

V 

T 

Nouns 

109 

47 

82 

89 

116 

185 

530 

Adjectives 

33 

13 

19 

10 

20 

41 

108 

Adverbs 

14 

2 

13 

4 

5 

23 

66 

Verbs 

41 

5 

32 

13 

10 

49 

80 


T — Textbooks 
U «■ Urban 
R = Rural 


The common assumption is that if the textbooks 
contain more and more words which are used by 
urban and rural children in their day to day life, 
then they may prove to be much more comprehen¬ 
sible to the children. But the present linguistic 


analysis highlights that only 109 common nouns 
are used in the textbooks which are also used by 
urban and rural children in their daily life 47 
nouns are common m the textbooks and the spoken 
and written language of the rural children 82 
nouns are common in the textbooks and the spoken 
and written language of the urban children 
whereas 89 nouns are common in the language 
of the rural and urban children, Therefore, tho 
doubt about the language efficacy of the textbooks 
when compared with the number of nouns used 
by the children is proved to be correct. 

Use of Verbs 

When the use of verbs is considered, the 
picture is not so discouraging. The number of 
verbs used in the Science textbook is 74, in 
Social Studies textbook it is 83 and in Hindi it is 99. 
The number of verbs used by rural children is 69 
and that of used by urban children is 135. What 
drawback is observed here that textbooks specially 
the author of the Social Studies textbook could 
use more verbs to satisfy the needs of the children. 
The urban children have used largest number of 
verbs in their spoken and written language. The 
textbook as a self learning material must introduce 
more verbs within the comprehensibility level of 
the children so that children can enrich their 
language through the varied linguistic content. 

In case of nouns and verbs as well, a larger 
number of vocabulary have been used by the 
urban children. The immediate cause is the 
environment. Most of the urban children in our 
country enjoy a more literary atmosphere in their 
family and outside the family. The influence of 
mass media like radio, TV, newspapers, periodicals 
cannot be overruled. The experience in the present 
study also highlights the enriched teaching aids 
and appliances used by the teachers in urban 
schools, All these factors have direct impact on the 
development of children’s linguistic ability. There 
are only 41 common verbs which have been used 
by the rural and urban children in their spoken and 
Written language and by the textbook authors. 5 
verbs are common in the language used by the 
rural children and textbooks and 32 verbs are 
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common in the language used by urban children 
and textbooks. Here the gap between rural and 
urban children with textbooks is again large. Only 
13 verbs are common in the vocabulary of urban 
and rural children. The gap between rural children 
plus textbooks and urban children with textbooks 
is quite obvious. The immediate reason is the 
enriched literary environment which prevails in 
the urban areas as already mentioned, 

Use of Adverbs 

The number of adverbs used by the textbooks 
authors in the three textbooks, viz. Science, Social 
Studies and Hindi are 46, 34 and 40 respectively, 
which indicates a consistency among the three 
textbooks. The number of adverbs used by the 
rural children in their spoken and written language 
is 26 whereas the adverbs used by the urban 
children is 53. The three textbooks have partially 
failed to discharge their one of the major objectives 
of introducing new adverbs particularly for effective 
use of the urban children. Children of the urban 
areas could use more adverbs in their spontaneous 
language than the adverbs used by the textbook 
authors. 

At least twice the number of adverbs have been 
used by the urban children in comparison to rural 
children. Only 14 adverbs are common in the 
spoken and written language of the urban and 
rural children and the textbooks. 4 adverbs are 
common in the spoken and written language of 
the rural and urban children, 2 adveibs are common 
in the textbooks and spoken and written language 
of the rural children and 13 adverbs are common 
in the textbooks and spoken and written language 
of the urban children. The textbooks here again 
failed to use more common adverbs which are used 
in the spontaneous speech and writings of rural 
and urban children. 

Use of Adjectives 

Somewhat different picture is found when the 
use of adjectives is considered. The number of 
adjectives used in Hindi textbook is 103, Science 
textbook 62 and in Social Studies textbook 75. 


The larger number of use of adjectives in the Hindi 
textbook may be supported by the fact that several 
natural descriptions are presented in the Hindi 
textbook. Therefore, the use of larger number of 
adjectives in the Hindi textbook can be justified 
only because of the variety of thematic content. 

The number of adjectives used by rural children 
is 76 and that of used by urban children is 103. The 
difference seems to be obvious because of the en¬ 
vironment. The Hindi textbook has maintained 
some sort of consistency in using the number of 
adjectives when compared with the urban children 
and Science and Social Studies textbooks when 
compared with the language of rural children. 

The adjectives common m textbooks and spoken 
and written language of children is 33, in textbooks 
and spoken and written language of rural children 
is 13, in textbooks and spoken and written langu¬ 
age of urban children is 19. In this particular 
aspect the difference seems to be little high. Only 
33 common adjectives have been used by the text¬ 
books writers. 

Only 10 adjectives are common in the spoken 
and written language of rural and urban children. 
Special care is needed in using the adjectives in 
textbooks to maintain the consistency with the 
rural and urban children. 

Again, critical analysis of linguistic data ob¬ 
tained from linguistic analysis of textbooks and 
linguistic analysis of spoken and written language 
of the children explores a new dimension. It has 
been observed that several nouns, adjectives, verbs 
and adverbs which are used in textbooks, and 
in spoken and written language by the urban and 
rural children are unique in character, i.e, there is 
large number of such specific nouns, adjectives, 
verbs and adverbs which are used either only in 
textbooks or only by rural children in their spoken 
and written language (Table 5.2), A discussion of 
these cases may highlight certain important facts, 

The specific nouns used by the authors of the 
textbooks is 533 whereas the specific nouns used 
by children of rilfal and urban areas in their 
spoken and written language is 116 and 185 res¬ 
pectively. It may be expected that there may be 
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seme consistency in using Ihe specific nouns by 
the authors. The gap between textbooks and urban 
children’s language, and textbooks and rural 
children’s language is quite large. 

At the same time it is to be taken into consi¬ 
deration that textbooks are the means of introduc¬ 
ing new woids to the childien. This fact cannot 
be ignored. But, if the rate of introducing new 
words in the textbooks is high which is out of the 
comprehensibility level of the childien then the 
textbooks may not prove to be effective in mak¬ 
ing the children well acquainted with the new 
vocabulary introduced for the purpose. Again, 
there is a major difference in the quantum of spe¬ 
cific nouns used by the urban children and used 
by the rural children in their spoken and written 
language. The common assumption that urban 
children are more advanced in the variety of 
language in general and in the use of specific 
vocabulary is supported by the findings of the 
present study. 

80 specific verbs have been used in the text¬ 
books. These 80 verbs have not been used cither by 
the rural'childien or by the uTban children in their 
spoken and written language. 10 specific verbs 
have been used by rural children and 49 specific 
verbs have been used by urban children. The most 
interesting fact here is that about double the speci¬ 
fic verbsfhave been used in textbooks in comparison 
to urban children. Eight times specific verbs have 
been used in the textbooks when compared with 
rural children. Thus, the ratio of specific verbs used 
in textbooks, and used exclusively by urban and 
rural children is 8'5:1, The general assumption 
that the authors of the textbooks in rare cases 
take care of the linguistic content while preparing 
textbooks as well as the language comprehension 
level of the children, is supported by the above 
analysis. Use of larger number of uncommon 
verbs may make the content of the textbook more 
difficult for the learner. However, the difference 
is not so large between language of urban children 
and the textbooks. 

The number of adjectives exclusively used in 
the textbooks and in the spoken and written 
language of the urban and rural children is 108, 


41 and 20 respectively. The number of such 
adjectives which are not used by the children, 
particularly the rural children and which have 
been used exclusively in the textbooks seems to be 
considerably high. There should be some rationale, 
if not empirical evidence, for introducing new 
words, particularly adjectives, which are rarely 
used by the rural children in their day to day 
conversation. 

The number of specific adverbs used by the 
textbook authors again seems to be high in com¬ 
parison to the use of such adverbs by rural 
children. The ratio of the use of specific adverbs 
by the textbooks authors and the rural children 
is 13:1 whereas between textbooks and the urban 
children this ratio is 3 1. Even there is avast 
difference in the use of adverbs between urban and 
rural children. 

Two facts can easily be inferred from the above 
analysis of the use of parts of speech in textbooks 
and their use by the children in their spoken and 
written language. One is that hardly any care is 
taken regarding the quantum and difficulty level 
and the types of linguistic content to be intro¬ 
duced in the textbooks by the authors and even 
the curriculum framers. Second thing is that there 
is a wide gap between the language knowledge of 
urban and rural children. Reasons may be several. 
But most important thing is that due care should be 
taken to the language ability of rural children 
while preparing the textbooks so that they may 
comprehend the content of the textbooks equally 
well. 

Analysis of Sentences 

A critical analysis of sentences in the three text¬ 
books and the spoken and written language of 
the urban and rural children highlights several facts. 
In the sample pages of Hindi textbook 55.99% 
simple sentences, 30.64% compound sentences and 
13.37% complex sentences are used. In Social 
Studies textbook 61.41% simple sentences, 34.78% 
compound sentences and 3.80% complex sentences 
are used. In Science textbook, 69.80% simple sen¬ 
tences, 25.92% compound sentences and 4.27% 
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TABLE 5 3 

No. and Percentage of Different type of Sentences with No of Words used in Sample Pages of Science, 

Social Studies and Hindi Textbooks 


Class \ No. and 

Inin veil \ type °f 
for words \selilences 

No. of different type of sentences 
used m Social Studies Textbook 

Simple Compound Complex 

No of dlffeient type of 
sentences used in Science 
Textbook 

Simple Compound Complex 

No of different type of 
sentences used in Hindi 
Textcook 

\ Simple Compound Complex 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

1-2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

3-4 


17 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

51 

3 

10 

5-6 


42 

1 

0 

35 

0 

0 

53 

4 

3 

7—8 


64 

5 

1 

58 

1 

2 

27 

6 

3 

9-10 


45 

9 

3 

58 

8 

2 

30 

16 

5 

11-12 


25 

8 

2 

34 

12 

1 

16 

.4 

8 

13-14 


24 

18 

3 

29 

18 

1 

6 

10 

6 

15-16 


4 

15 

3 

9 

9 

2 

4 

11 

2 

17-18 


1 

13 

0 

6 

8 

2 

2 

10 

3 

19-20 


1 

14 

0 

1 

13 

J 

2 

7 

1 

21-22 


0 

9 

1 

0 

r 

1 

0 

5 

2 

23-24 


0 

12 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

25-26 


2 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27—28 


1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

29-30 


0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

31-32 


0 

4 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33-34 


0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

35-36 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37-38 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39-40 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41-42 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ' 

43-44 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 


226 

128 

14 

245 

91 

15 

201 

110 

48 

Percentage 


61.41 

34.78 

3.80 

69 80 

25 92 

4.27 

55 99 

30,64 

13.37 
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TABLE S 4 

No. and % age of Different Type of Sentences with No. of Words used by Rural and Urban Children in 

Spoken and Written Language 


Class\ JVo 4 

Interval \ type of 
for Words \ Sent- 
\ences 
\ 

Different Type of Sentences by Urban 
and Rural Children in Spoken Language 

Different Type of Sentences Used by Urban 
and Rural Children in Written Language 

Rural 

Urban \ 

Rural 

Urban 

Simple 

Com Complex 
pound 

Simple 

Com- Complex 

pound 

Simple Com- Complex 
pound 

Simple 

Com- Com¬ 
pound pi ex 

1-2 

381 

0 

0 

354 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3-4 

180 

0 

0 

337 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

5-6 

128 

0 

0 

140 

0 

9 

84 

4 

0 

77 

1 

0 

7-8 

36 

0 

9 

136 

1 

20 

34 

9 

0 

13 

2 

0 

9-10 

11 

0 

3 

38 

6 

33 

16 

9 

0 

4 

4 

0 

11-12 

12 

0 

2 

11 

8 

24 

2 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

13-14 

0 

0 

1 

3 

5 

26 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

15-16 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

17—18 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19-20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21-22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23-24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25-26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27-28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

total 

750 

0 

17 


25 

152 

173 

53 

0 

131 

17 

0 

Percentage 

97 79 

0 

2.21 

85.22 

2.08 

12 69 

76.55 

23 45 

0 

88.51 

11.48 

0 


complex sentences are used (Table 5.3), Some sort 
of consistency is observable in the use of sentences 
in the three textbooks, Several concepts, ideas are 
introduced in the Science textbook and it may be 
assumed that if they are introduced in the Science 
textbook and it may be through simple sentences, 
they would be more comprehensible to the grade 
three children. Here the author of the textbook 
could introduce the content by using more and 
more simple sentences in the Science textbook. At 
the same time the use of compound and complex 
sentences cannot be discouraged Children could 
be made familiar with the use of compound and 
complex sentences through Hindi and Social Studies 
textbooks and here such type of efforts are made. 

Urban children have used 85.22% simple sent¬ 
ences, 2.08% compound sentences and 12,69% 
complex sentences in their spoken language whereas 


in their written language they have used 76,55% 
simple sentences and 23.45% compound sentences 
(Table 5.4), The rural children have used 97.79% 
simple sentences and 2 21% complex sentences in 
in their spoken language, and 88.51% simple and 
11.48% compound sentences in 'their written 
language. Both the rural and the urban children 
have used large number of simple sentences in their 
spoken and written language. The use of com¬ 
pound sentences in case of spoken language 
by rural children is nil and even in case of urban 
children also it is only 2.08%- The use of complex 
sentences in spoken language of rural children is 
2.21% whereas in case of urban children it is 
12 69%. The use of compound sentences in written 
language of rural children is 11.48% and 23.45% 
for urban children. The use of complex sentences 
in case of written language of rural and urban 
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children is zero. The use of compound and complex 
sentences is larger by urban children in both written 
as well as in spoken language. 

TABLE 5,5 


No and Percentage of Sentences used by Rural 
Children in their Spoken and Written Language 


Type of 
Sentences 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

7 ota1 

Total No of 
Sentences 

881 

17 

17 

915 

Percentage 

96 28 

1,86 

1.86 

100.00 



TABLE 5.6 



No and Percentage of Sentences Used by Urban 
Children in their Spoken and Written Language 

Type of 
Sentences 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

Total 

Total No. or 
Sentences 

1193 

78 

152 

1423 

Percentages 

83 84 

5.48 

10.68 

100 00 


TABLE 5 7 

No and Percentage of Sentences Used by Rural and 
Urban Children in their Spoken and Written Language 


Type of 
Sentences 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

Total 

Total No of 
Sentences 

2074 

95 

169 

2338 

Percentage 

88,70 

4.06 

7 23 

99.9 9 


The use of larger number of compound and 
complex sentences by urban children indicate their 
better capacity of language behaviour. 

If spoken and written languages are taken 
together then the number of simple sentences used 
by rural and urban children comes to be 96.28% 
and 83.84% respectively (Table 5.5 and Table 5.6). 
1.86% compound sentences are used by rural 
children and 5.48% by urban children. In case of 
complex sentences rural children have used 1.86% 
whereas urban children have used 10.68%. This 
again clearly indicates the advantage of the urban 


children over rural children in language usage as 
they have used more compound and complex 
sentences. 

If the total number of sentences used by urban 
and rural children m their written and spoken 
language are taken together then out of the total 
number of sentences 88.70% simple sentences, 
4.06% compound sentences and 7.23% complex 
sentences are used by the children (Table 5.7). 

Now in Hindi textbook out of total sentences 
undei sample, 55 99% sentences are simple whereas 
rural children in their language have used 96.28% 
simple sentences and urban children have used 
83.84% simple sentences. The use of simple sent¬ 
ences in the Hindi textbook is not consistent with 
the uie of simple sentences in the spoken and 
written language of the rural and urban children. 
The use of compound sentences in Hindi textbook 
and by rural and urban children in their language 
is 30.64%, 1.86% and 5.48% respectively, which is 
not again consistent. The use of complex sentences 
in the Hindi textbook and by rural and urban 
children in their spoken and written language is 
13 37%, 1.86% and 10.68% respectively. The trend 
appears to be the same between Hindi textbook 
and urban children’s language and not between 
Hindi textbook and rural children’s language. The 
common assumption that textbooks are written in 
urbanized language, is supported partially by this 
analysis. 

Out of the total sentences in the Social Studies 
textbook, 61.41% are simple sentences, 34.78% 
compound sentences and 3.80% complex sentences. 
The rural children in their language have used 
96,28% simple sentences, 1.86% compound sent¬ 
ences and 1.86% complex sentences- The urban 
children in their language have used 83-84% simple 
sentences, 5.48% compound sentences and 10.68% 
complex sentences. The use of simple sentences in 
Social Studies textbook is not consistent with the 
use of simple sentences by rural and urban children. 
As a result, the language of the textbook may act 
as a barrier iu the comprehensibility of the children 
This is true in the use of compound sentences also. 

The use of simple sentences ra the Science text¬ 
book is 69.80%, compound sentences 25,92% and 
complex sentences 4.27%. The gap between the 
use of simple sentences in Science textbook and the 
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language of the children is quite large and this in 
turn may act as a barrier in the comprehensibility 
of the children. This is true in case of use of 
compound and complex sentences also 

TABLE 5.8 

No. and Percentage of Sentences used in the Sample 
Pages of Total Curriculum (Three Textbooks) 


32 0 0 0 

33 0 0 0 

34 0 0 0 

35 0 0 0 

36 _0__0_ 0 

Total 201 HO 48=359 

Percentage 55 99 30 64 13.37 = 100 00 

TABLE 5.10 


Type of 
Sentences 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

Total 

Total No. 

of Sentence 

672 

322 

77 

1078 

Percentage 

62.34 

30 51 

7.14 

99 99 


TABLE 5.9 

No. and Percentage of Words in Different Type of 
Sentences used in Sample Pages of Hindi Textbook 


No of 
l vords 

Type of 
Sentence 

Simple 

sentences 

Compound 

sentences 

Complex 

sentences 

1 


0 

0 

0 

2 


10 

0 

2 

3 


18 

1 

5 

4 


33 

2 

5 

5 


30 

1 

2 

6 


23 

3 

1 

7 


15 

1 

1 

8 


12 

5 

2 

9 


15 

8 

4 

10 


15 

8 

1 

11 


11 

10 

2 

12 


5 

14 

6 

13 


4 

2 

3 

14 


2 

8 

3 

15 


4 

5 

1 

16 


0 

6 

1 

17 


2 

4 

1 

18 


0 

6 

2 

19 


0 

2 

0 

20 


2 

5 

1 

21 


0 

3 

1 

22 


0 

2 

1 

23 


0 

3 

0 

24 


0 

1 

1 

25 


0 

0 

0 

26 


0 

0 

1 

27 


0 

5 

1 

28 


0 

3 

0 

29 


0 

2 

0 

30 


0 

0 

0 

31 


0 

0 

0 


No and Percentage of Words in Different Type of 
Sentences used in Sample Pages in Social Studies 
Textbook 


o. of Type of 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

'ords sentences 

sentences 

sentences 

sentences 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

5 

17 

1 

0 

6 

25 

0 

0 

7 

26 

5 

0 

a 

38 

0 

1 

9 

33 

3 

3 

10 

12 

6 

0 

11 

16 

5 

1 

12 

9 

3 

1 

13 

17 

6 

2 

14 

7 

12 

1 

15 

1 

8 

2 

16 

3 

7 

1 

17 

1 

7 

0 

18 

0 

6 

0 

19 

1 

4 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

21 

0 

6 

0 

22 

0 

3 

1 

23 

0 

8 

1 

24 

0 

4 

0 

25 

1 

4 

0 

26 

1 

3 

0 

27 

0 

3 

0 

28 

2 

2 

0 

29 

0 

2 

0 

30 

0 

1 

0 

31 

0 

3 

0 

32 

0 

1 

0 

33 

0 

2 

0 

34 

0 

l 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

1 

0 

40 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

226 

128 

14=368 

percentage 

61.41 

34.78 

3.80 99.99 
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TABLE 5.11 

No. and Percentage of Words in Different Type of 
Sentences used in Sample Pages of Science 
Textbook 


No, of \ Type of 
Words ^sentences 

Simple 

sentences 

Compound 

sentences 

Complex 1 

sentences ( 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

5 

IS 

0 

0 

6 

17 

0 

0 

7 

26 

1 

0 

8 

32 

0 

2 

9 

29 

3 

0 

10 

29 

5 

0 

11 

19 

6 

2 

12 

15 

6 

1 

13 

16 

6 

0 

14 

13 

12 

1 

15 

6 

7 

1 

16 

3 

2 

1 

17 

1 

5 

0 

18 

5 

3 

2 

19 

1 

6 

0 

20 

0 

7 

1 

21 

0 

4 

I 

22 

0 

2 

0 

23 

0 

1 

2 

24 

0 

2 

0 

25 

0 

1 

0 

26 

0 

6 

0 

27 

0 

1 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

1 

0 

30 

0 

2 

0 

31 

0 

I 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

245 

91 

15-351 

Percentaga 

69.80 

25.92 

4.27 99.99 


The use of compound sentences m the textbooks 
is 30 51% whereas this is 4 06% in case of chil¬ 
dren’s language This inconsistency may again act 
as a barrier in the comprehensibility of the 
language used in the textbooks. 7.14% complex ‘ 
sentences are used in the textbooks and 7.23% 
complex sentences are used by children in their 
language. 

The use of complex and compound sentences in 
the textbooks at lower giades should not be dis¬ 
couraged. Actually it is through the textbooks that 
learners become familiar with the use of such big 
sentences. But what is expected is a consistency 
between the language of the textbooks and the 
language level of the children It is highly desirable 
that the use of compound and complex sentences 
should not go beyond the comprehension level of 
the children. Four words simple sentences (Table 
5.9) are used in Hindi textbooks in the maximum 
number, eight words in Social Studies (Table 5.10) 
and eight words in Science textbook (Table 5.11). 
The inconsistency of Hindi textbook with other 
two textbooks is prevailing in this regard. 

TABLE 5.12 

Number of Words used in Different Types of Sentences 
by Children in Written Langunge 


When the language of the three textbooks is 
considered as total language curriculum and when 
this is compared with the children’s language the 
inconsistent number of use of sentences by the 
textbook writers are brought to light. 

The use of simple sentences in the language curri¬ 
culum is 62.34% (Table 5.8) whereas in children’s 
language it is 88 70% (Table 5.7). The difference 
is moderately large, 


No of \ Type of 
Words \ Sentences 

Simple 

Sentences 

Compound 

sentences 

Complex 

sentences 

1 

00 

0 

0 

2 

00 

0 

0 

3 

21 

0 

0 

4 

50 

0 

0 

5 

69 

2 

0 

6 

94 

3 

0 

7 

35 

4 

0 

8 

13 

8 

0 

9 

10 

6 

0 

10 

10 

8 

0 

11 

01 

5 

0 

12 

01 

3 

0 

13 

00 

8 

0 

14 

00 

4 

0 

15 

oo 

9 

0 

16 

00 

3 

0 

17 

00 

3 

0 

16 

00 

0 

0 

19 

00 

0 

0 

20 

00 

1 

0 
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21 

00 

1 

0 

22 

00 

1 

0 

23 

00 

0 

0 

24 

00 

1 

0 

25 

00 

0 

0 

Total 

304 

7o 

00 


TABLE 5.13 


Number 

of Words used by Children in Spoken Language 


in Different Types of Sentences 


No. of\ 

Type of Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

Words \Sentences sentences 

sentences 

sentences 

i 

381 

0 

00 

2 

354 

0 

00 

3 

317 

0 

00 

4 

200 

0 

00 

5 

148 

0 

00 

6 

120 

0 

10 

7 

104 

0 

15 

8 

070 

1 

14 

9 

031 

3 

16 

10 

018 

3 

19 

11 

011 

6 

12 

12 

012 

2 

15 

13 

002 

3 

16 

14 

001 

2 

14 

15 

000 

2 

06 

IS 

000 

2 

06 

17 

001 

0 

07 

18 

000 

0 

04 

19 

000 

0 

04 

20 

000 

0 

05 

21 

ooo 

0 

01 

22 

000 

0 

01 

23 

000 

1 

01 

24 

000 

0 

00 

25 

000 

0 

01 

26 

000 

0 

01 

27 

ooo 

0 

00 

28 

ooo 

0 

00 

29 

ooo 

0 

01 

30 

ooo 

0 

00 

Total 

1770 

25 

169 


The one word simple sentences (Table 5.13) are 
used in maximum number in spoken language by 
the children. And six words simple sentences (Table 
5.12) are used in maximum number in written 
language by the children. 

The 15 words compound sentences are used in 
maximum number in written language (Table 5.12) 


and 11 words in spoken language by the children 
(Table 5.13). Whereas 12 words compound senten¬ 
ces are used in Hindi textbook in maximum num¬ 
ber, 14 words in Social Studies and 14 words in 
Science textbook. A consistency in using the num¬ 
ber of words in compound sentences in three text¬ 
books and children’s language is observed. 

In Hindi textbook 12 words complex sentences 
are used in maximum number whereas in Social 
Studies maximum number of sentences used are of 
9 words. In Sciences 8, 10, 18 and 23 words com¬ 
plex sentences are used in maximum nnmber. No 
complex sentence is used in the written language 
by the children. The maximum number of words 
used in complex sentences in spoken language of 
I?the children is 10. What emerges from this analy¬ 
sis is that authors could safely use a few complex 
f sentences in the textbooks of language and Social 
Studies and it is better not to use such sentences in 
Science Textbook. If at all they are used the num¬ 
ber of words should not be too large. 


TABLE 5.14 

No. of Words and Different Type of Sentences used by 
Rural Children in Written Language 


No of\ Type of 
Words \sentences 

Simple 

sentences 

Compound 

sentences 

Complex 

sentences 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

IS 

0 

0 

4 

17 

0 

0 

5 

26 

0 

0 

6 

51 

1 

0 

7 

13 

1 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

9 

2 

2 

0 

10 

2 

2 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

14 

0 

2 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

131 

17 

0 
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TABLE S.15 

No, of Words and their Corresponding Sentences used 
by Rural Children in Spoken Language 


No. of \ Type of 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

words \sentences 

sentences 

sentences 

sentences 

1 

223 

0 

0 

2 

158 

0 

0 

3 

100 

0 

0 

4 

80 

0 

0 

5 

71 

0 

0 

6 

57 

0 

0 

7 

23 

0 

0 

8 

13 

0 

1 

9 

7 

0 

1 

10 

4 

0 

2 

11 

8 

0 

1 

12 

4 

0 

1 

13 

O 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

750 

0 

7 


TABLE 516 


No. of Words used by Urban Children in Spoken 

Language in Different Type of Sentences 

No. of\ Type of 
Words ^sentences 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

1 

158 

0 

0 

2 

196 

0 

0 

3 

217 

0 

0 

4 

120 

0 

0 

5 

77 

0 

0 

6 

63 

0 

9 

7 

79 

0 

9 

8 

57 

1 

11 

9 

24 

3 

16 

10 

14 

3 

17 

11 

3 

6 

11 

J2 

8 

2 

13 

13 

2 

3 

13 

14 

1 

2 

13 

15 

0 

2 

6 

16 

0 

2 

4 

17 

1 

0 

9 

18 

0 

0 

5 

19 

0 

0 

5 

20 

0 

0 

5 

21 

0 

0 

1 


S3 


22 

0 

1 

1 

23 

0 

0 

1 

24 

0 

0 

X 

25 

0 

0 

1 

26 

0 

0 

1 

27 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

1020 

25 

152 


TABLE 517 


No. of Words and their Corresponding Sentences 
used by Urban Children in their Written Language 

No. of x Type of 
Words \sentences 

Simple 

Compound 

Complex 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

4 

33 

0 

0 

5 

43 

0 

0 

6 

41 

2 

0 

7 

22 

5 

0 

8 

12 

8 

0 

9 

8 

3 

0 

10 

8 

6 

0 

11 

1 

4 

0 

12 

1 

3 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 , 

14 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

7 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

17 

0 

3 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

21 

0 

1 

0 

,72 

0 

1 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

173 

53 

0 


Rural children in their written language have 
used maximum number of simple sentences of 6 
words (51) whereas in the spoken language they 
have used maximum number (223) of one word 
simple sentences (Table 5.14 and Table 5,15). The 
urban children have used three words simple sen¬ 
tences in maximum number (271) in spoken langu¬ 
age whereas in written language they have used 
maximum number (43) or 5 words simple sen¬ 
tences (Table 5.16 and 5.17), 
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Textbook writers have used maximum number 
of simple sentences of 4 words in Hindi, eight 
words in Science and Social Studies. Use of more 
number of words in simple sentences in science 
and Social Studies textbook may go beyond the 
comprehension of the children. 

Seven words complex sentences In spoken 
language and thirteen words compound sentences 
in written language have been used in maximum 
number by rural children. 11 words compound 
sentences and 10 words complex sentences have 
been used by the urban children in their spoken 
language in maximum number. No complex sen¬ 
tence has been used by the urban and rural child¬ 
ren in their written language. 


PART II . 

DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION 
OF HYPOTHESES 


Hypothesis 1 (a) refers to the relationship in 
the use of sentences between spoken and written 
language of the children. The total number of 
sentences used by the children in written 
language is 374 and fthat of spoken language is 
1964. Out of 374 sentences in written language, 
304 are simple sentences, 70 compound sentences 
and out of 1964 sentences in spoken language, 
1770 are simple sentences, 25 compound sentences 
and 169 complex sentences. To test this hypothesis 
3X2 contingency table (Table 5.18) is prepared. 
The value of chi-square came out to be 
270.178. The degree of freedom is 2 here. The 
difference is significant at .01 level. Therefore, the 
hypothesis, that there is a significant difference 
in the use of sentence between spoken and written 
language of' the children cannot be rejected. This 
highlights the fact that children have the ability 
to use more sentences in spoken language than in 
written language. 


TABLES 18 


Contingency Table of Types and Number of Sentences 
Used in Spoken and Written Language by the Children 


Types of sentences 

Written 

Spoken 

Total 

Simple 

304 

1770 

2074 

Compound 

70 

25 

95 

Complex 

00 

169 

169 


374 

1964 

2328 

X s =270.178, df=2, 

p< 01 




TABLE 5,19 

Contingency Table of Types and Number of Sentences 
Used in Spoken and Written Language by the children 
and Used in the Textbooks 


Types of 
sentences 

Written and 

Spoken Language 

Textbooks 

Total 

Simple 

2074 

672 

2746 

Compound 

95 

329 

424 

Complex 

169 

77 

246 


2338 

1078 

3416 


X J «=479 864, df=2, p<.01 


Hypothesis 1 (b) refers to the relationship in 
the sentences used in textbooks and used by 
children in their spoken and written language. 

The total number of sentences used by children 
in their spoken and written language is 2338 and 
that of used in textbook is 1078. Out of 2338 
total sentences, 2074 are simple sentences, 95 are 
compound and 169 complex sentences. Out of 
1078 sentences used in textbooks, 672 are simple 
sentences, 329 compound and 77 complex sen¬ 
tences. To test the above hypothesis, contingency 
(Table 5.19) has been piepared and chi-square test 
is applied. The degree of freedom is 2 here. The 
value of X a came out to be 479.864. The difference 
is significant at .01 level. Therefore, the hypothe¬ 
sis, that there is a significant difference in the 
sentences used in textbooks and used by children 
in their spoken and written language, is retained. 
This highlights that children use significantly 
more sentences in their spoken and written lang¬ 
uage than the number of sentences used in their 
textbooks. 
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Hypothesis 1 (c) refers to the relationship in 
the number of sentences used by rural and urban 
children in their spoken and written language. 

The total number of sentences used by rural 
children in their spoken and written language is 
915 and that of used by the urban children is 1423. 
Rural children have used 881 simple sentences, 17 
compound sentences and 17 complex sentences. 
Urban children have used 1193 simple senteces, 
78 compound and 152 in complex sentences. To 
test the above hypothesis contingency table fTable 
5 20) is prepared and chi-square test is applied. 
The degiee of freedom is 2, The value of X 2 came 
out to be 87 696. The difference is significant at 
.01 level. Theiefore, the hypothesis, that there is 
a significant difference m the number of sentences 
used by rural and urban children in then spoken 
and written language, is retained This establishes 
the fact that urban children use significantly more 
sentences than rural childien in their spoken and 
written language under the given situations and 
within the same eontext. 

TABLE 5 20 

Contingency Table of Types and Number of Sentences 
used in Spoken and Written Language by the 
Rural and Urban Children 


Type of Senttnces 

Written 

Spoken 

Total 

Simple 

881 

1193 

2074 

Compound 

17 

78 

05 

Complex 

17 

152 

169 


915 

1423 

2338 


X a =-87.696, df=2 p< 01 


Hypothesis 2(a) refers to the relationship in the 
use of parts of speech between urban and rural 
children in their language 

The total number of different parts of speech 
(Nouns, Verbs, Adjectives and Adverbs) used by 
rural children is 534 and that of urban children is 
757. This is excluding the parts of speech like pre¬ 
position, conjunction, interjection, proper noun 
etc. Out of the total parts of speech used by rural 
children in their spoken and written language, 363 
are Nouns, 69 Veibs, 76 Adjectives and 26 Adverbs 
and that of used by urban childien are 466 Nouns, 
135 Verbs, 103 Adjectives and 53 Adverbs (Table 
5.21). f 


TADLE 5 21 

Contingency Table of Use of Parts of Speech by Rural 
and Urban Children in their Spoken mid Written 
Language. 


Parts of 

Speech 

Rural 

Children 

Urban 

Children 

Total 

Nouns 

363 

466 

829 

Verbs 

69 

135 

204 

Adjectives 

76 

103 

179 

Adverbs 

26 

53 

79 


534 

757 

1291 


X a = 9 192, df = 3, p < 05 


To test the above hypothesis, chi-square test has 
been applied. The value of X s came out to be 
9 192. The degree of freedom is 3 The difference 
is significant at .05 level. Theiefore, the hypothesis 
that there is a significant difference in the use of 
parts of speech between urban and rural children 
in their language, cannot be rejected. This establi¬ 
shes that urban children use significantly more 
parts of speech than the rural children in their 
spoken and written language. 

Rukmini’ (i960) m her Ph.D. study obseived 
that in vocabulary of children nouns predominated. 
In the present study, the linguistic analysis of the 
spoken and written language also reveals that nouns 
have been used in largest number than other parts 
of speech. This supports the Rukmini’s (1960) 
findings, 

The study conducted by BhaP (1975) on Gujarati 
vocabulary is somewhat contradictory to this 
study*. Accordingly, the rural pupils used more 
new words in writing than the urban pupils. Of 
course, Bhal consideied words in general. So far as 
oral vocabulary is concerned, Bhal observed 
that urban pupils used more running words, 
buttbe rural pupils used more different words. 
Of course, a more sophisticated procedure 
has been used in the present study, whereas in 
Bhal’s study the written vocabulary was as certain- 
ed through the analysis of 2000 answer books of 
annual examination. 
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TABLE 5.12 

Contingency Table of Use of Parts of Speech by 
Children in Their Spoken and Written Language 
(exeluding common parts of speech) & Used in 
Textbooks 


Paris of 
Speech 

Used by Rural it 
Urban Children 

Used in 
Textbooks 

Total 

Nouns 

740 

771 

1511 

Verbs 

191 

158 

349 

Adjectives 

169 

173 

342 

Adverbs 

75 

95 

170 


1175 

1197 

2372 


X ! = 5,949, df = 3 p > .05 


Hypothesis 2(b) refers to the relationship in the 
parts of speech used in textbooks and used by the 
rural and urban children in their spoken and 
written language. 

The total number of vocabulary used by children 
in their spoken and written language is 1175 and that 
of used in textbooks is 1197. The common words 
i.e. a word used in the Science, Hindi and Social 
Studies textbooks also, has been treated as one, are 
counted only once. The same procedure has been 
followed in children’s vocabulary. If a noun or a 
verb has been used by rural as well as urban 
children, the same has been counted as one and not 
according to its frequency. Out of 1175 words in 
spoken and written language 740 are nouns, 191 
verbs, 169, adjectives and 75 adverbs. Out of 1197 
words used in the textbooks, 771 are nouns, 158 
verbs, 173 adjectives and 95 adverbs (Table 5,22). 
To apply the chi-square test to test the above 
hypothesis, contingency table was prepared The 
value of X a came out to be 5.949 with 3 degrees of 
freedom. The result is not significant. Therefore 
the above hypothesis rejected, This implies that no 
significant difference exists in the use of number of 
parts of speech by the rural and urban children and 
in the textbooks. 

A critical analysis of the language in the three 
textbooks along with the langusge used by the rural 
and urban children highlights several in consisten¬ 
cies. But the present hypothesis indicates the result 
of no difference. The use in number of parts of 
speech may be consistent but their kinds aro not 


consistent as established by the linguistic analysis 
data. 

Hypothesis 3(a) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbook 
of Science between rural and urban children. 

Here the rural sample size taken into considera¬ 
tion is 250 and the urban sample size is 249 The 
mean for the rural children comes out to be 93.89 
and that of urban children 92.57. The standard 
deviation comes out to be 28 61 for rural and 32,51 
for urban children. To see the significance simple 
! t’ test is applied. 


TABLE 5.23 

Test of Significance for Rural anil Urban Children in 
the Comprehensibility Score of Science Textbook 


Variable 

Area Cate- Sample 

Mean 

S.D. 

Boys and 
Girls 

gones Sl 2 e 

Rural 250 

93.89 

28.61 

Boys and 
Girls 

urban 249 

92.57 

32 51 

One Way Analysis of Variance 

Source 

Sum of Squares 

D of F 

F 

B.C, 

216,1 

1 

23054 

WC 

465933.0 

497 


Total 

466149 1 

498 



Value of ‘t’ = .48014 


The degrees of freedom are 498, and the value 
of‘t’ comes out to be .48014 (Table 5.23). The 
value of ‘t’ is not significant. We can say therefore, 
that there is no significant difference in the com¬ 
prehensibility of language used in the Science text¬ 
book between urban and rural children. If any 
difference comes that may be merely due to chance. 
Therefore, the above hypothesis that there is a signi¬ 
ficant difference in the comprehensibility of langu¬ 
ages used in the textbook of Science between rural 
and urban children is not acceptable. 

A study on language development of Nursery 
and primary school children was conducted by 
Chattopadhyay (1971) and it may be assumed that 
language development may have some similarity 
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with language comprehensibility 3 . Chattopadhyay 
found that urban children were in a better position 
than the rural ones so far as language development 
was concerned, But so far comprehensibility of 
language used in the Science textbook is concerned, 
the difference between the rural and urban children 
is not significant as proved by the present study. 

Hypothesis 3(b) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbook 
of Social Studies between urban and rural children, 

TABLE 5.24 

Test of Significance for Rural and Urban Children in 
Hie Comprehensibility Scorcs'of Social Studies 
Textbook 


Variable 

Area Cate- 
gones 

Sample 

Size 

Mean 

S.D 

Boys & 
Girls 

Rural 

250 

84.37 

32.37 

Boys & 
Girls 

Urban 

249 

102 41 

29.17 


One Way'Analysis of Variance 


Source 

Sum of Squares 

D of F F 

B.C 

40587.7 

1 42.74738 

WC. 

471890.4 

497 

Total 

512478.1 

498 


Value of * t’ = 

6.53815 


The mean for the rural children came out to be 
84.37 and for urban children it is 102.41. Standard 
deviation for rural children is 32.37 and for urban 
cnildren 29 17. The degrees of freedom are 498 and 
the value of V is 6.53815. The difference is signi¬ 
ficant at .01 level (Table 5.24). Therefore, the 
hypothesis that there is a significant difference in 
the comprehensibility of language used in the text¬ 
book of Social Studies between urban and rural 
children is retained. 

Hypothesis 3 (c) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibitily of language used in the textbook 
of Hindi between urban and rural children. 

Here the sample size cover 250 rural and 249 
urban children. The mean for the rural children 
came out as 88.63 and for urban children as 99,13. 


The standard deviation for rural children is 32.05 
and for urban children 33.37. The degrees of free¬ 
dom are 498 and the value of ‘t’ came out to be 
3 58445 The difference is significant at .01 level 
(Table 5.25). Therefore the above hypothesis can 
not be lejected. 


TABLE 5 25 

Test for Significance for Rural and Urban Children in 
the Comprehensibility Score of Hindi Textbook 


Variable 

Area Sample 

Categories Size 

Mean 

S.D. 

Boys & Girls 

Rural 250 

88.63 

32 05 

Boys & Girls 

Urban 249 

99.13 

33.37 

One Way Analysis of Variance 

Source 

Sum of Squares 

D ofF 

F 

BC. 

13754.8 

1 

12 84827 

w.c. 

532067.0 

497 


Total 

545821.8 

498 



Value of *r 

=> 3 58445 



The mean score for the rural children is 88.63 
and the mean score for the urban children is 99.33 
This indicates a superiority of the urban children 
over the rural children in the comprehensibility of 
language used in the textbook of Hindi, 

The present finding is supported by the Chatto¬ 
padhyay (1971) study on language development of 
Nursery and Primary school children, indirectly.* 
Chattopadhyay in his study found that urban 
children were in a better position than the rural 
ones so far as language development was con¬ 
cerned. 

Hypothesis 4(a) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the taxtbook 
of Science between boys and girls 

TABLE 5.26 

Test of Significance for Boys & Girls in Ihe 
Comprehensibility Score of Science Textbook 


Varinble 

Sex 

Categories 

Sample 

size 

Mean 

S.D. 

Rural & Urban 

Boys 

330 

94,55 

30.84 ’ 

Rural & Urban 

Girls 

169 

90,67 

30,04 
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One Way Analysis of Variance 


Source 

Sum of Squares 

D of F 

F 

BC. 

1682,1 

1 

1 79995 

w.c. 

464467,2 

497 


Total 

467149 3 

498 



Value off = 1 34162 


Here the comprehensibility of language scores 
of 330 boys and 169 girls are taken into considera¬ 
tion. The mean came out 94.55 for boys and 90,67 
for girls and the standard deviation for boys is 
30.84 and for girls is 30.04. The degrees of freedom 
are 498 aud't’ came out to be 1.34162 Thus, the 
difference is not significant [Table 5.26). The above 
hypothesis therefore, is not acceptable 

The mean for the boy’s scores is 94.55 and that 
of girl’s score is 90.67. The standard deviation for 
the boys is 30,84 and for the girls 30 04. A close 
observation of the means of the boys and the girls 
highlights the superior performance of boys over 
the girls. 

Chattopadhyay (1971) in his study of the 
language development of nursery and primary 
school children observed that girls did not exceed 
boys in most of the grades; and the difference in 
scores due to difference in sex were not significant. 5 
The present study highlights no significant differ¬ 
ence in the comprehensibility of language under 
Scieuce taxtbook between boys and girls, may have 
some similarity with language development, 

In another study conducted on the children of 
VI grade Bhal (1975) observed that boys weie 
superior to girls in written as well as oral vocabu¬ 
lary 8 . The present study on comprehensibility of 
language differed in findings with Bhrl’s study, but 
stock of vocabulary at grade III can not be well 
compared with grade VI. 

Hypothesis 4 (b) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbook 
of Social Studies between boys and girls. 


TABLE 5,27 

Test ot Significance for Boys & Girls in the 
Comprehensibility Score of Social Studies Textbook 


Variable 

Sex Sample 

Categories Size 

Mean 

S.D.' 

Rural & UrliRn Boys 330 

94.10 

32 18 

Rural & Uiban Girls 169 

91 94 

31 92 

One Way Analysis of Variance 

Source 

Sum of Squares 

D ofF 

F 

BC, 

520,7 

1 

.5054B 

WC. 

5J1957 2 

497 


Total 

512477 9 

498 



Value of V = .71097 


The mean for the boys and girls came out to be 
94-10 and 91-94 and the standard deviation for boys 
32.18 and for girls 3 1.92 respectively. The degrees 
of freedom are 498 and c t* came out to be .71097 
(Table 5 27) The difference is not significant. 
Therefore, the above hypothesis is not acceptable, 
Hypothesis 4 (c) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbook 
of Hindi between boys and girls. 

The mean for the boys and girls came out to be 
95,22 and 91.24 respectively The standard devia¬ 
tion for boys and girls is 33 70 and 31,84 respec¬ 
tively The degrees of freedom are 498 and the 
value of't’ is 1.27007 (Table 5.28). The difference 
is not significant Therefore the above hypothesis is 
rejected. 


TABLE 5.28 

Test of Significance of Boys and Girls in the 
Comprehensibility Scores of Hindi Textbook 


Variable 

Sex 

Categories 

Simple 

size 

Mean 

S,D 

Ruial & Urban 

Boys 

330 

95.22 

33 70 

Rural & Urban 

Girls 

169 

91.24 

31.84 


One Way Analysis oi Variance 


Source 

Sum of Squat es 

D ofF 

F 

B.C 

1766 8 

1 

1.61309 

W.C. 

544055.5 

497 


Total 

545821,3 

498 



Value of‘t’ =■ 1.27007 
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The mean for boys is 95,22 and for girls 91.24, 
In the compresibility test scores of Hindi, the mean 
performance of boys is greater than the girls, 

Hypothesis 5 (a) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks 
of Science and Social Studies. 

Heie the sample size is 499. Mean score of the 
Science is 93.2345 and that of social Studies 93,3687 
The difference of the two mean scores is negligible. 
The value of ‘t’ came out to be. 1221 (Table 5 29). 
The result is not significant. Therefore the above 
hypothesis that there is a significant difference in 
the comprehensibility of language used in the 
textbooks of Science and .Tocial Studies, can be 
rejected, 

The coefficient of correlation between the two 
sets of scores of Science and Social Studies x came 
out to be ,6937. This result indicates the moderately 
high correlation between the comprehensibility of 
language scores of Science and Social Studies. 

TABLE 5,29 


Correlated T test for Comprehensibility of Language used 
in Science Textbook and Social Studies Textbook 



Science 

Social Studies 

No, of Children 

499 

499 

Mean Score 

93.2345 

93 3687 

Variencc 

936,0427 

1029.0725 

R 1,2 

.6937 


SB. 

1,0996 


Difference between Means. .1343 



Value of ‘P - .12? J 


Hypothesis 5 (b) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks 
of Science and Hindi. 

Mean for the comprehensibility of Science score 
is 93.2345 and for Hindi 93.8717. The coefficient 
of correlation between the two sets of scores of 
science and Hindi is .7505. The value of 't’ came 
out to be .6292 (Table 5,30). The difference is not 
significant, Therefore, the aboue hypothesis is not 
acceptable 


TABLE 5,30 

Correlated T tests for Comprehensibility of Language 
Used in Science textbook and Hindi Textbook 



.Science 


Hindi 

No of Children 

499 


499 

Mean Score 

93.2345 


93 8717 

Variance 

936,0427 


1096 0275 

R 1.2 


,7505 


SE. 


1.0128 


Difference between Means 

6373 



Value of’t’ 

= ,6292 



The non-significant result highlights thal children 
comprehend the textual materials presented through 
the language in textbooks of Science and Hindi, 
equally well If any difference is observable, that 
is meiely due to chance. 

Hypothesis 5 (c) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in the textbooks 
of Social Studies and Hindi 

Mean score of comprehensibility of language of 
Social Studies textbook is 93.3687 and the mean 
score of Hindi textbook is 93 8717. The correlation 
of comprehensibility of language scores between 
Social Studies and Hindi is .8111, The value of ‘t’ 
came out to be ,5603 (Table 5,31). The difference 
is not signi ficant. Therefore the hypothesis, that 
there is a significant difference in the comprehen¬ 
sibility of language used in the textbooks of Social 
Studies and Hindi, is not acceptable. 

TABLE 5.31 

Correlated T tests for comprehensibility of Language Used 
in Social Studies Textbook and Hindi Textbook 

Social Studies Hindi 

No. of Children 499 499 

Mean Score 93.35B7 93.8717 

Variance 1029.0725 1096.0275 

R 1.2 .8111 

S.E. 8978 

Difference between Means ,5030 

Value of T - ,5030 
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The result of non-significant immediately implies 
that Ihe children comprehend the linguistic content 
used in Social Studies and Hindi textbook equally. 

It has already been stated that a few teachers 
were recruited for administering the final tests and 
a close observation revealed that some of them 
helped the pupils in answering the tests. A gross 
difference of the tests results has been observed 
between the schools where teachers have admin¬ 
istered the tests and where members of the project 
team have administered the tests. As a consequent 


it is necessary to analyse the tests results from the 
above point of view also. Therefore, for going 
deep into the problem, other hypotheses were 
formulated and they were tested by considering 
severol fragments of the data, 

Hypothesis, 6 (a) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of language used in Science 
textbook when the tests are administered by the 
local teacher and when administered by the project 
team in urban schools. 


TABLE 5 32 

T Value of the Comprehensibility Scores of Science, Social Studies and Hindi Textbooks in Rural and Urban 
School when the tests were Administered by the Project Team and by the Local Teacher 


Teslbook 

Aria 

School 


SB 

N J 

n 

" lue 

Significant 

Science 

Urban 

A (Teacher 
Administered) 

106,29 

23,34 

45 

44 

6.236 

at .01 level 



B (Profect team 

74.21 

23.36 

38 

37 





Administered) 







Social Studies 

Urban 

A (Teacher 
Administered) 

115.84 

29,00 

61 

60 

6.503 

at .01 level 



B (Project team 

79.89 

22.70 

38 

37 





Administered) 







Hindi 


D (Teacher 
Administered) 

125.74 

23.76 

3S 

37 



Rural 

67 88 

26.03 

60 

59 

11.086 

at .01 level 


C (Project team 



Administered) 









D(Teacher 

122,79 

31 94 

38 

37 



Social Studies 


Administered) 







Rural 

C (Project team 

72.78 

24.14 

60 

59 

8.795 

at .01 level 




Administered) 







To test this hypothesis, two school from urban 
areas i.e. school ‘A’ and School ‘B’ were taken 
into consideration. 

, The mean performance of the two groups of 
| the schools was alike in Science. They are situated 
j very near to each other and the children. Who 
,'j come in these schools belong almost to the similar 
A socioeconomic background. Between these two 
schools, in Schools, ’A’ the tests were administered 
by the local school teacher. The maan and S.D. of 


the comprehensibility score of School ‘A’ is 106.29 
and 23.34 and that for School ‘B’ it is 74.21 and 
23.36 respectively. The degrees of freedom are 81 . 
The value of‘t’ came out to be 6.236 (Table 5.32)*. 
The differences in the comprehensibility scores of 
the two schools is significant at ,01 level This 
clearly indicates the assistance given by the school 
teacher in answering the comprehensibility tests 
which in turn has affected the main findings, com¬ 
puted out of the total scores. 
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Hypothesis 6 (b) refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of language used in Social 
Studies textbook when the tests administered by 
school teacher and administered by the project 
team in urban schools. 

The two schools considered here are again the 
same The two groups taken from the school are 
matched in academic achievement and Socio-econo¬ 
mic background. The mean and S.D. of School ‘A’ 
are 115.84 and 29.00 respectively in the comprehen¬ 
sibility of language score of Social Studies, and that 
of Mean and SD for school ‘B’ are 79.89 and 22.70. 
The degrees of freedom arc 97. The value of “t” 
came out to be 6.503 (Table 5-32). The differences 
is signicicant at .01 level. 

Therefore the hypothesis, that there is a signi¬ 
ficant difference in the comprehensibility of 
language used in Social Studies textbook when the 
test is administered by school teacher and when 
administered by the project team in urban schools, 
is retained. 

Hypothesis, 6 (c), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of language used in Hindi 
textbook when the tests are administered by the 
school teacher and when administered by the pro¬ 
ject team in rural schools. 

The two schools considered here are situated in 
the alike rural community. The two groups taken 
from these two schools are matched in their Hindi 
achievement, In School ‘D’ the tests have been 
adminstered by school teacher and in school ‘C’ 
the tests have been administered by the project 
team. The mean and SD of comprehensibility of 
language score in school ‘D’ are 125.74 and 23.76 
respectively and that of 67.88 and 26.03 in school 
‘C\ The degrees of freedom are 96 and ‘t’ came 
out to be 11,086 (Table 5.32). The difference is 
significant at .01 level. Therefore, the above hypo¬ 
thesis is retained. 

Hypothesis, 6 (d) refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of language used in Social 
Studies textbook when the tests are adminstered by 
the school teacher and when administered by the 
project team in rural schools. 

To test this hypothesis the same two groups as 
used for testing the hypothesis 6 (c) have been 
taken in the sample for this purpose also. The 
mean and S D of School D where the test have 


been administered by the school teacher are 122.79 
and 31 94 respectively and that of school ‘C’ came 
out to be 72.78 and 24.14, The degrees of freedom 
are 96. The value of V came out to be 8.795 
(Table 5.32). The difference is significant at ,01 
level, therefore, the above hypothesis is retained. 

This also implies the effect of the superior 
scores achieved by the the students with the help 
of the school teacher. This has, in turn, effected 
the total scores of the comprehensibility of langu¬ 
age used in the textbook of Social Studies. 

Hypothesis 7(a) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of vocabulary between Science 
and Social Studies textbooks in urban schools when 
the tests are administered by the project team. 

For testing this hypothesis, two schools were 
taken as sample One school was in Jaipur city 
and another one at Sanganer. The mean and S D 
of Jaipur school in Science vocabulary is 15.05 
and 3,86 and that of Social Studies it is. 11.55 
and 3,61 respectively with 37 degrees of freedom. 
The ‘t’ came out to be 5.295 (Table 5.33) The 
difference is significant at .01 level. Therefore, the 
hypothesis, that there is a significant difference in 
the comprehensibility of vocabulary between Science 
and Social Studies textbooks in urban schools 
when the tests are administered by the project team 
is retained. For Sanganer School the mean and SD 
of Science are 12.72 and 4,21 and that of Social 
Studies 12,48 and 4,42. The degrees of freedom arc 
45. The value of *t’ came out to be .451 (Table 

5.33) . The difference is not significant in this case. 
Therefore, the above hypothesis can not be accept¬ 
ed. This implies that in this school, the students 
comprehend the vocabulary of Science and Social 
Studies equally well. 

Hypothesis, 7(b) refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of vocabulary between 
Science and Hindi textbooks in urban school when 
the test are administered by the project team. In 
case of Jaipur city school the mean and S D of the 
comprehensibility of vocabulary for Science text¬ 
book are 15.05 and 3.86 and for Hindi textbook it 
is 11.79 and 3.96 and the degrees of freedom are 
37. The value of ‘t’ came out to be 3.830 (Table 

5.33) . The difference is significant at .01 level. 
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TABLE 5.33 


Test Table of Inter-ComprcJicnsiliihiy of Vocabulary Scores in Urban School when the Tests wore Administered by 

the Project Team 


Textbooks 

School 

Mean 

S D 

N 

Corcelation 

7’ Value with d f 

Significant 

Science 

Jaipur 

15,05 

3 06 

38 

i S, SS=,355 

t S, Sc SS=5,295 and 
d f—37 

at .01 level 


Sanganer 

12 72 

4.21 

46 

rS SS = .650 

t S. & SS= .451 and 
d 1=45 

Not significant 

Social Studies 

Jaipur 

11 55 

3 61 

38 

r SS H=.709 

t SS & H= 509 and 
d f—37 

Not significant 


Sanganer 

12.48 

4 42 

46 

rSS H=.742 

tS & H=4.164 and 
d f=45 

at 01 level 

Hindi 

Jaipur 

11.79 

3 96 

38 

r S.H=.413 

t S & H=3.830 and 
d f=37 

at .01 level 


Sanganer 

14 30 

3.57 

46 

rSH. = .606 

t S & H=3,073 and 
d f=45 

at ,01 level 


S=Science, SS=SociaI Studies, H—Hindi 


The mean and S D m the comprehensibility of 
vocabulary in Sanganer School for Hindi is 14.30 
and 3.57 and that for Science it is 12.72 and 4.21 
respectively. The degrees of freedom are J 5. The 
value'of't 1 came out to he 3.073 Table (5.33). The 
difference is significant at -01 level therefore the 
above hypothesis is retained. 

Hypothesis 7 (c) refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of vocabulary between Social 
Studies and Hindt textbooks in urban school when 
the tests are administered by the project team 

The mean'and S D for Social Studies are 11,55 
and 3 61 respectively of the Jaipur city School and 
11.79 and 3'96 respectively for Hindi The degrees 
of freedom is 37 and the value of ‘t’ came out to 
be ,509 (Table 5,33). The difference is not signifi¬ 
cant in this school This immediately implies that 
students equally comprehend the vocabulary of 
Social Studies and Hindi textbooks. 

The result is different in case of Sanganer 
school. The mean and S D are 12.48 and 4 42 
for Social Studies and 14.30 and 3.57 for 


Hindi respectively with 45 degree of freedom The 
value of't’ came out to be 4,164 (Table 5.33), The 
difference is significant at .01 level. This indicates 
that the students comprehend the vocabulary of 
Hindi textbook better than Social Studies. There¬ 
fore, the same hypothesis which has not been acc¬ 
epted in case of Jaipur city school, is retained here. 

Hypothesis, 7(d) refers to the relationship in the 
syntactic comprehensibility between Science and 
Social Studies textbooks in urban School when the 
tests are administered by the project team. 

For testing the above hypothesis the same two 
schools have been taken in the sample. 

Jaipur city school the mean score for the 
syntactic comprehensibility is 38.58 and S D 14.19 
for science and for Social Studies it is 42.66 and 
14.18 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 37. 
The value of £ t’ came out to be 2.193 (Table 5 34). 
The difference is significant at ,05 level This 
implies in respect to higher mean score of Social 
Studies that, students comprehend the syntax of 
Social Studies better than the syntax of Science. 
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TABLE S.34 

Y Test Table of Inter-Comprehensibility of Syntactic Scores in Urban School when the Teats were Administered 

by the Project Team 


Textbooks 

School 

Mean 

M 


Correlation 

V value ivl/h d f 

Significant 

Science 

Jaipur 

38,59 

14 19 

38 

rS SS=,673 

tS&SS=2.193 and 
d f=37 

at .05 level 


Sanganer 

31.13 

16 13 

45 

rS S S = ,365 

tS&SS=5,65I and 
d f=45 

at .01 level 

Social Studies 

Jaipur 

42,66 

14.18 

38 

rS. H=.711 

t SS & H=3 679 and 
df=37 

at .01 level 


Sanganer 

47 17 

17 94 

46 

rSS.H= 494 

t SS & H=4,16 and 
d f=45 

at .01 level 

Hindi 

Jaipur 

36.00 

15 09 

38 

r S. H=.736 

t S & H=1 49 and 
df=37 

Not significant 


Sanganer 

36.07 

18.02 

46 

rS H— 538 

t S & H=2 032 and 
df=45 

at ,05 level 


S=-Science, SS”Social Studies, H=Hindl, 


In Sanganer school, the mean and S D of syntac¬ 
tic comprehensibility for Science is 31.13 and 16.13 
respectively and for social Studies it is 47.17 and 
17.94. The degrees of freedom is 45. The value of 
*t’ came out to be 5.651 (Table 5.34). The difference 
is significant at .01 level. This indicates that, 
students comprehend the syntax of Social Studies 
better in comparison to the syntax of Science. 

On the basis of the values of‘t’ in the above 
two schools, the hypothesis, that there is a signifi¬ 
cant difference in the syntactic comprehensibility 
between Science and Social Studies textbooks in 
urban schools, is therefore retained. 

Hypothesis, 7(e) refers to the relationship in the 
syntactic comprehensibility between Science and 
Hindi textbooks in urban school when the tests are 
administered by the project team. 

The mean and S D of science for Jaipur city 
school is 38.58 and 14,19 and for Hindi it is 36.00 
and 15.09 respectively The degrees of freedom is 
37. The value of 't 1 came out to be 1.49 (Table 
5.34) which is not significant. This indicates that 
the students comprehend the syntax of Science 
textbook and Hindi textbook equally well. 

The result is different in case of Sanganer 
school. The mean and S D for Science is 31.13 and 


16 13 and for Hindi it is 36.07 and 18.02 respecti¬ 
vely. The degrees of freedom is 45. The value of 
‘t’ came out to be 2.032 which is significant at 
.05 level (Table 5,34). In case of this school, there¬ 
fore, the above hypothesis is retained. 

Hypothesis, 7(f) refers to the relationship in 
the syntactic comprehensibility between Social 
Studies and Hindi textbooks in urban school when 
the tests are administered by the project team. 

The mean and S D for Jaipur School in Social 
Studies is 42.66 and 14.18 and for Hindi it is 36.00 
and 15.09 respectively, The degrees of freedom is 
37. The value of‘t’ came out to be 3.679 which is 
significant at .01 level (Table 5,34) This high¬ 
lights that students understand the syntax of Social 
Studies significantly better than the syntax of 
Hindi. 

The result is similar in case of Sanganer school 
also. The mean and S D for Social Studies are 
47 17 and 17.94 and for Hindi they ate 36.07 and 
18.02 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 45. 
The value of't’ came out to be 4.16 (Table 5,34). 
The difference is significant at .01 level. Therefore, 
the above hypothesis is retained. 

Hypothesis 7(g) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of concepts ideas etc, between 
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Science and Social Studies textbooks in urban 26.05 and 8.08 respectively. The degrees of freedom 
school when the tests are administered by the is 37. The value of‘t’ came out to be .798 (Table 
project team. The mean and S D in Science for one 5 35). The difference is not significant, 
school are 25.16 and 8.56 and for Social Studies 


TABLE 5,35 


‘t’ Test Table of Inter-Comprehensibility of Concepts, Ideas etc Score in Urban School when the Tests were 

Administered by the Project Team 


Textbooks 

School 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Correlation 

*<’ Value with d f 

Significant 

Science 

Jaipur 

25,16 

8,56 

38 

r S SS= 66 

t S & SS= 798 and 
d f =37 

Not Significant 


Sauganer 

30,07 

11.30 

46 

rS. SS= 683 

t S &, SS=3 039 and 
df=4J 

at 01 level 

Social 

Studies 

Jaipur 

26 05 

8 08 

38 

rSS,H= 706 

t SS & H=1.69 and 
df=37 

Not significant 


Sauganer 

33.83 

9 25 

46 

i SS.H= 816 

t SS & H=.606 and 
df=45 

Not significant 

Hindi 

Jaipur 

28 11 

10.60 

38 


t S & H—1 79 and 
d f=37 

Not significant 


Sanganer 

34 48 

12 49 

46 


t S & H—2.566 and 
d f=45 

at .05 level 


S=Science, SS=Social Studies, H>=Hindi 


The mean and S D in Science for another 
school is 30.07.and 11.30 and in Social Studies it 
is 33.83 and 9 25 respectively. The degrees of 
freedom is 45. The value of't’ came out to be 
3 039 (Table 5.35). The difference is significant at 
.01 level. This implies thal the students of this 
school comprehend the ideas, concepts, etc. of 
Social studies textbook significantly better than 
the ideas, concepts of Science textbook. Therefore 
the above hypothesis is retained here The mean 
of Social Studies is higher in both the schools. 

Hypothesis, 7 (h), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of concepts, ideas, etc. 
between science and Hindi textbooks in urban 
school when the tests are administered by the 
project team, 

The mean and S D in science for one school 
is 25.16 and 8 56 and in Hindi it is 28,11 and 
10.60 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 37. 
The value of ‘t’ came out to be 1.79 (Table 5,35 
which is not significant, Therefore, the above 
hypothesis is not acceptable. 


The result is not alike in another school of 
Sanganer. The mean and S D of this school in 
Science is 30,07 and 11.30 and for Hindi it is 34.48 
and 12.49 respectively. The degrees of freedom 
is 45. The value of ‘t’ came out to be 2.566 (Table 
5.35) which is significant at .05 level. Therefore 
the hypothesis that there is a significant difference 
in the comprehensibility of concepts, ideas, etc. 
between Science and Hindi textbooks in urban 
school? when the tests are administeied by the 
project team, is retained in case of this school. 

The difference in the comprehensibility of con¬ 
cepts, ideas etc, is not significant in case of first 
school but it is significant in case of second school 
The point which demands attention is that the 
mean of Hindi for both the schools is higher than 
the mean of Science. 

Hypothesis 7 (i) refers to the relationship in the 
comprehensibility of concepts, ideas etc. between 
Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in urban 
schools when the tests are administered by the 
project team. 
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For testing this hypothesis also the same two 
schools have been taken into consideration. The 
mean and SDin Social Studies for first school is 
26.05 and 8,08 and that for Hindi it is 28.11 and 
10,60 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 37. 
The value of V came out to be 1.69 (Table 5.35). 
The difference is not significant. 

In case of the second school, the mean and S D 
in Social Studies is 33.83 and 9.25 and that for 
Hindi it is 34.48 and 12 49 respectively. The deg¬ 
rees of freedom is 45. The value of‘t’came out 
to be .606 (Table 5.35). The result is not significant. 

Hypothesis, 8 (a) refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of vocabulary between Sci¬ 
ence and Social Studies textbooks in rural school 
when the tests are administered by the project 
team. 

To test the above hypothesis, the scores ob¬ 
tained from one school of a rural area were taken 
into consideration. The mean and S D of the 
comprehensibility of vocabulary is 13.76 and 4,'‘44 
for Science and 10 19 and 3.86 for Social Studies 
respectively. The degrees of freedom is 58. The 
value of‘t’ came out to be 1.993 (Table 5.36). The 
result is not significant. Therefore the hypothesis 
is not acceptable 

When the means of the two i.e Science and 
Social Studies are taken into account, the mean 
of Sciene is higher than the mean of Social Studies. 
To be significant at .05 level the value of ‘t’ should 
be 2.00 for 58 degrees of freedom. The value of 
‘t’ came out to be 1.993, which is approximately 
equal to 2.00. Therefore, the difference in com¬ 
prehensibility of vocabulary between Science and 


Social Studies m rural school may not be signi¬ 
ficant, but at the same time it can not be neglected. 

Hypothesis, 8 (b), refers to the relationship 
in the comprehensibility of vocabulary between 
Science and Hindi textbooks in rural school when 
the testa are administered by the project team. 

To test the above hypothesis, the scores ob¬ 
tained from one of the rural school have been 
taken into consideration. The mean and S D of 
comprehensibility of vocabulary for Science is 
13.76 and 4.44 and that of Hindi it is 10.37 and 
3.68 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 58, 
The value of ‘t’ came out to be 2.85 (Table 5.36). 
The result is significant at .01 level. Therefore 
the hypothesis is retained. 

Hypothesis, 8 (c), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of vocabulary between Social 
Studies and Hindi textbooks in rural school when 
the tests are administered by the project team. 

To test the above hypothesis, the scores obtained 
from one of the rural school have been taken into 
consideration. The mean and SD for Social Studies 
score is 10.19 and 3.86 and that for Hindi 10,37 
and 3,68 respectively The degrees of freedom is 
58. The value of ‘t’ came out to be .161 (Table 
5.36) The difference is not significant. Therefore 
the hypothesis, is not acceptable. This implies that 
students comprehend the vocabulary of Social 
Studies and Hindi equally well. Even the difference 
in the means of these two subjects is negligible. 

Hypothesis, 8 (d), refers to the relationship in 
the syntactic comprehensibility between Scienco 
and Social Studies textbooks in rural schools when 
the tests administered by the project toam. 


TABLE 5.36 

Teat Table of Inter-Comprehensibility of Vocabulary Scores in Rural School when the Test were Administered 

by the Project Team 


Textbooks 

Mean 

S D 

N 

Correlation 

’t’ value with df 

Significant 

Science 

13.76 

4.44 

59 

rS. SS=.47 

t S & SS=1 993 d f=58 

Not significant 

Social Studies 

10 19 

3.86 

59 

rS H=,77 

t S & H=2.85 d 58 

Bt .01 level 

Hindi 

10,37 

3 68 

59 

r SS H=.26 

l SS & H=.161 d f=58 

Not significant 


S—Science, SS=Social Studies, H=Hindi, 
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To test the above hypthesis, the scores of syn¬ 
tactic comprehensibility obtained from one rural 
school have been considered. The mean and SD of 
syntactic comprehensibility of Science are 47.39 
and 16.37 and for social studies are 36.03 and 13.26 


respectively. The degrees of freedom is 58. The 
value of ‘t* came out to be 5.546 (Table 5.37). The 
difference is significant at .01 level. Therefore, the 
above hypothesis is retained. 


TABLE 5.37 


■t’ Test Table of Inter-Comprehensibility of Syntactic Scores in Rural School when the Tests were Administered 

by the Project Team 


Textbooks 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Correlation 

7’ value with d f 

Significant 

Science 

47 39 

16 37 

59 

rS SS = .45 

1S&SS-5 546 d f=58 

at .01 level 

Social Studies 

36 u3 

13.26 

59 

rS,H=,Q4 

t S,& H=6.75 d f=58 

at 01 level 

Hindi 

29.33 

12.77 

59 

rSS. H= 14 

t SS & H=2A4 d f=58 

at 01 level 


S = Science, SS=Social Studies, H=Hmdi 

The acceptance of the above hypothesis implies 
that students comprehend the syntax of Science 
significantly better than the syntax of Social Stud¬ 
ies- This is with reference to higher mean score in 
Science textbook. 

A close observation of the syntactic linguistic 
analysis data reveals that Science textbook contains 
maximun number of one word simple sentences. 
This may be one of the reasons of higher mean 
score in syntactic comprehensibility of Science 
textbook. Moreover, the maximum number of 
simple sentences has also been used in the Science 
textbook. This may help the children to compre¬ 
hend better than the Social Studies textbook where 
lesser number of simple sentences have been used. 

Hypothesis, 8 (e) refers to the relationship in 
the syntactic comprehensibility between Science 
and Hindi textbooks in rural school when the tests 
were administered by the project team. 

For testing this hypothesis the scores of syntac¬ 
tic comprehensibility obtained from the same rural 
school have been taken into consideration. The 
mean and SD of syntactic comprehensibility for 
Science is 47 39 and 16.37 and that of Hindi 29 53 
and 12.77 respectively. The degrees of freedom is 
5d. The value of‘t’ came out to be 6,75 (Table 
5.37). The result is significant at .01 level. There¬ 
fore, the above hypothesis is retained. 

Hypothesis, 8 (f) refers to the relationship in 
the syntactic comprehensibility between Social 


Studies and Hindi textbooks in rural school when 
the tests were administered by the project team. 

To test the above hypothesis the syntactic 
comprehensibility scores of one school have been 
taken into consideration. The mean and S D for 
Social Studies is 36.03 and 13.26 and that for Hindi 
it is 29.53 and 12,77 respectively. The degrees of 
freedom is 58. The value of t’ came out to be 2.94 
(Table 5.37). The difference is significant at .01 
level. Therefore, the hypothesis, that there is a 
significant difference in the syntactic comprehen¬ 
sibility between Social Studies and Hihdi textbooks 
tn rural school is retained This establishes the fact 
that students comrehend better the syntax of Social 
Studies than the syntax of Hindi. 

Hypothesis, 8 (g), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of concepts, ideas, etc. 
between Science and Social Studies textbooks m 
rural school when the tests were administered by 
the project team 

To test the above hypothesis the score obtained 
from one rural school have been considered. The 
mean and SD of the comprehensibility scores of 
concepts, ideas etc. for Science is 29 00 and 7.92 
and that for Social Studies it is 25 71 and 9.56. 
The value of‘t’ came out to be 3,197 (Table 5.38). 
The difference is significant at .01 level, Therefore 
the hypothesis is retained. This indicates the fact 
that students comprehend the concepts, ideas etc. 
of Science significantly better than the concepts, 
ideas, etc. given in the Social Studies textbook. 
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TABLE 5.38 

•t’ Test Table of Inter-Comprehensibility of Concepts, Ideas etc. Scores in Roral School when the Tests were 

Administered by the Project Team 


Textbooks 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Correlation 

value with df 

Significant 

Science 

29.00 

7.92 

59 

r S & S ■ = 59 

t S & SS=3.197 d 1=58 

at .01 level 

Social Studies 

25.71 

9.5S 

59 

rS & H-.21 

IS & H=.07df=58 

Not significant 

Hindi 

28.88 

12.35 

59 

tSS& H= 31 

tSS&H=UH d f=J8 

Not «iBnificant 


S=Science, SS=Social Studies, H=Hindi. 


Hypothesis, 8 (h), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of concept, ideas etc. between 
Science and Hindi textbooks in rural school when 
the tests are administered by the project team. 

To test the above hypothesis the scores obtained 
from the same school have been taken into consid¬ 
eration. The mean and SD of comprehensibility 
of concepts, ideas, etc. for Science is 29.00 and 
7.92 and that for Hindi 28.88 and 12.35 respect¬ 
ively. The degrees of freedom is 58. The value of 
‘t’ came out to be .07 (Tabic 5 38). The difference 
is not significant, Therefore the hypothesis is not 
acceptable. 

Hypothesis, 8 (i), refers to the relationship in 
the comprehensibility of concepts, ideas etc. 
between Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in 
rural school wh^n the tests are administered by the 
project team. 

To test the above hypothesis, the scores obta¬ 
ined from the same rupal school have been taken. 
The mean and SD of comprehensibility of conce¬ 
pts, ideas etc. for Social Studies is 25.71 and 9.56 
and that for Hindi it is 28 88 and 12.35 respec¬ 
tively. The degrees of freedom is 58. The value 
of ‘t’ came out to be 1,88 (Table 5.38). The 
difference is not s ignificant, 

The result indicates that mean of Hindi textbook 
is higher than the mean of Social Studies textbook. 
To be significant at .05 level, the value of ‘t’ should 
be 2.00 but the value of‘t’ here is 1,88 which is 
slightly less than the desired value. Therefore, the 
above hypothesis is not acceptable. 


TABLE 5.39 

Percentile Norms for Science, Social Studies and Hindi 
Sample Size = 499 


Percentile 

Science 

Social Science 

Hindi 

5 

36 

42 

34 

10 

48 

51 

47 

15 

58 

57 

57 

20 

65 

62 

63 

25 

72 

68 

69 

30 

80 

75 

75 

35 

84 

79 

81 

40 

89 

84 

87 

45 

95 

89 

92 

50 

99 

95 

97 

55 

103 

100 

101 

60 

107 

104 

105 

55 

111 

110 

111 

70 

114 

lie 

117 

75 

118 

121 

123 

80 

122 

125 

127 

85 

124 

130 

132 

90 

129 

136 

136 

95 

133 

142 

141 

99 

140 

147 

.148 


Percentile Norms for Science, Social Studies and 
Hindi 


A child who earns a certain score on a test may 
be assigned a percentile rank, dependiag upon his 
position in the score distribution. The percentile 
rank locates a child on a scale of 100 and supply 
us immediately what proportion of the group has 
achieved scores lower than the particular individual 
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Above all, when a child has taken several tests, 
a comparison of his percentile ranks provide mea¬ 
sures of relative achievement As a method of 
scaling tests scores, percentile rank's have the 
practical advantage of being readily calculated and 
can easily be understandable. 

In the present study percentile norms for the 
three sets of test scores viz. comprehensibility of 
language tests of Science, comprehensibility of 
language tests of Social Studies, comprehensibility 
of language tests of Hindi have been found out, 


The percentile ranks for several scores may be read 
directly from the Table (Table 5,39). 

For instance, the score 48 of Science has a 
percentile rank of 10, the score 51 of Social Studies 
has a percentile rank of 10 and the score of 47 of 
Hindi has a percentile rank of 10. Similarly, the 
percentile rank of 60 implies the scores of 107 in 
science, 104 in Social Studies and 105 in Hindi. 
The percentile rank of 99 implies the score of 140 
in Science, 147 in Social Studies and 148 in Hindi. 
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chapter VI 


Summary and Conclusions 


I N the present study an attempt has been made to 
find out the comprehensibility of language used 
in the textbooks of Science, Social Studies and 
Hindi being used for grade three in Rajasthan 
State. For this purpose, linguistic analysis of the 
three textbook was done and spoken and written 
language of the grade three children from urban 
and rural areas were collected, A comparative study 
was made between the linguistic content of the 
three textbooks and spoken and written language 
of the children. It was assumed that the linguistic 
content of the textbooks may be more compre¬ 
hensible to the children when some consistency is 
maintained with their spoken and written 
language 

Three tests to measure the comprehensibility of 
language used in Science, Social Studies and Hindi 
textbooks were prepared. The three tests were tried 
out on a sample of 250 children, 125 from rural 
and 125 from urban area. The final tests were 
administered on a sample of 500 children. Out of 
these 500 children, 250 were taken from the rural 
area and 250 from urban area. The norms of 
comprehensibility of language were also found out. 
Several hypothesis were tested to see the lelatioa- 
ship between linguistic content of the textbooks 
and the linguistic content used by the children 
in their spoken and written language, comprehen¬ 
sibility of language between urban and rural 
children, comprehensibility of language between 
boys and girls, inter textbooks comprehensibility of 
language, etc, For going deep into the study and 


to see the tests administration flow, several other 
hypothesis on comprehensibility of vocabulary, 
syntactic comprehensibility, comprehensibility of 
concepts, ideas etc., and the difference of test* 
scores in a few schools where the local teachers 
administered the tests and where the project team 
administered the tests, were also formulated and 
tested. 

findings 

1. The difference in the number of nouns used 
in the three textbooks is not so large The number 
of nouns used by the urban children in their 
spoken and written language when compared with 
the nouns used in the spoken and written language 
of the rural children, the difference was again 
found negligible. But when the nouns, common in 
the curriculum, i,e. three textbooks, Science, Social 
Studies and Hindi, and spoken and written language 
of the urban and rural children were taken into 
consideration the picture became some how depres¬ 
sive. Only 109 nouns were found common in the 
whole area, whereas in the three textbooks under 
study i.e. Science, Social Studies and Hindi the 
number of nouns used in sample pages alone are 
327, 310 and 346 respectively The number of nouns 
used by rural and urban children in their spoken 
and written language is 363 and 466 respectively. 
The three textbooks are quite inconsistent in using 
nouns with the language of the children in rural 
and urban areas. 
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• 2. The numbei of verbs used in the three text¬ 

books i,e Science, Social Studies and Hindi is 74, 
83 and 99 respectively whereas the number of verbs 
used by urban and ruial children in their language 
is 135 and 69 respectively. Total number of verbs 
which are common in all the three textbooks as 
well as in the spoken and written vocabulary of 
urban and rural children is only 41. In this context, 
it is observed, therefore, that in textbooks, specially 
in the Social Studies textbook, more verbs should 
be used to satisfy the linguistic needs of the 
children. 

3. The number of adverbs used in the three text¬ 
books is 46, 34 and 40 in Science, Social Studies 
and Hindi respectively which indicates a consis¬ 
tency among the textbooks in using adverbs. 

The number of adverbs used by the rural child¬ 
ren in their language is 26 whereas the adverbs used 
by the urban children is 53. The three textbooks 
have partially failed to discharge their one of the 
major objective of introducing new adverbs for 
effective use particularly for the urban children. 

At least twice the number of adverbs has been 
used by the urban children in comparison to rural 
children. Only 14 adverbs are common in three 
textbooks and'spoken and written language of rural 
and urban children. 

4. The number of adjectives used in Hindi 
textbook is 103, Science textbook 62 and Social 
Studies textbook’i75. The number of adjectives used 
by rural children is 76 and that of used by urban 
children is 103. The number of adjectives which 
are common in spoken and written language of the 
children and in textbooks is only 33. 

The large number of adjectives used m the Hin di 
textbook may be due to presentation of several 
types of natural description which seems to be 
justified. The textbook has maintained some sort 
of consistency in using the number of adjectives 
with the number of adjectives used by the rural and 
urban children in their spoken and written language. 
In the textbooks and written and spoken language of 
the children only 33 common adjectives are avail¬ 
able whereas a larger number of adjectives are used 
id three textbooks and in spontaneous language of 
the rural and urban children. The three textbooks 
could use more common adjectives present in the 
language of rural and urban children for the better 
comprehension of the learner. 


5. So for as the total quantum of the use of 
vocabulary is concerned including nouns, verbs, 
adverbs and adjectives, urban children use more 
words than the rural children. This may be due to 
the fact that most of the children in urban areas 
enjoy more enriched literary environment and 
teaching learning facilities. These include parental 
education, influence of mass media like radio, T V., 
use of teaching aids and appliances by the teachers 
in the classroom, surroundings, varied material 
available in the markets, conversation with diffe¬ 
rent types of people, cinema, so on and so forth. 

6 . In Hindi textbook, out of the total sentences 
appeared in sample pages, 55.99% are simple 
sentences, 30 64% compound sentences and 13.37% 
complex sentences In Social Studies textbook 
61 41% are simple sentences, 34.78% compound 
sentences and 3.80% complex sentences. In Science 
textbook there are 69.80% simple sentences, 25.92% 
compound sentences and 4.27% complex sentences. 
Some sort of consistency among the three textbooks 
is maintained in the use of sentences while writting 
the textbooks. In all the three textbooks, the maxi¬ 
mum number of simple sentences have been used. 
Even the highest number of complex sentences 
(13.37)% have been used in Hindi textbook where 
children are supposed to learn the real language 
including different types of sentences. The percen¬ 
tage of complex sentences m Science and social 
Studies textbook is very low, which is appreciable. 

7. Urban children have used 85.21% simple 
sentences, 2.08% compound sentences and 12.69% 
complex sentences in their spoken language whereas 
in their written language they have used 76.55% 
simple sentences, 23.45% compound sentences and 
no complex sentence. The rural children have used 
97.79% simple sentences and 2-21% complex sen¬ 
tences in their spoken language and 88.51% simple 
sentences and 11.48% compound sentences in their 
written language. Both the rural and the urban 
children have used larger number of simple senten¬ 
ces in their spoken and written language. The 
compound and comples sentences are largely used 
by urban children except in written language where 
neither rural nor urban children have used any 
complex sentence, The use of larger number of 
compound and complex sentences by urban children 
indicates their better command on the language 
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8 . The use of simple sentences in Hindi text¬ 
book is not consistent with the use of simple sent¬ 
ences in the spoken and written language of rural 
and urban children The author of the Hindi text¬ 
book could use more simple sentences for better 
comprehension of the students. The use of com¬ 
pound sentences in Hindi textbook and by rural 
and urban children is again not consistent There 
seems to be some sort of consistency in the use of 
complex sentences in the Hindi textbook and in 
urban childrens’ language whereas it does not 
appear to be consistant with the language of the 
rural children. The common assumption that text¬ 
books are written in urbanized language, is sup¬ 
ported partially by this analysis. But the author of 
Hindi textbook has tried to introduce a good num¬ 
ber of compound and complex sentences to make 
the learners acquainted with these type of sent¬ 
ences. This is one of the functions of language 
textbook to teach to the students enriched vocabu¬ 
lary and different types of sentences for better 
expression. 

9. The use of simple sentences in Social Studies 
textbook is not consistent with the use of simple 
sentences by rural and urban children. As a result, 
the language of the textbook may act as barrier in 
the comprehensibility of the children. This is 
true in case of compound sentences also. A close 
consistency has been maintained with the language 
of the children in using the complex sentences in 
the Social Studies textbook. 

10. The use of simple sentences in the Science 
textbook is quite inconsistent with the language of 
the rural and urban children and the gap is quite 
large. This in turn may create difficulty in the 
comprehensibility of the language by the children. 
This is ture in case of use of compound sentences 
also. But somehow, there appears to be some 
consistency in the percentage of complex sentences 
between the rural and the urban children. 

11. The use of simple sentences in the total 
curriculum i e. in all the three textbooks is 62.34% 
whereas in the spoken and written language of the 
children it is 88.70%. The difference is moderately 
large. Therefore, the use of more and more simple 
sentences in the textbooks may help in the com¬ 
prehensibility of the children. The use of com¬ 
pound and complex sentences in the three text¬ 
books is 30 51% and 7.14% respectively and in the 


children’s language it is 4.06% and 7.23% respec¬ 
tively. In case of use of compound sentences it is 
not consistent but on the other hand m case of 
complex sentences there is a close consistency bet¬ 
ween the use of sentences in textbooks and the 
spoken and written language of the children. 

12. Four words simple sentences are used in 
Hindi textbook in the maximum number, eight 
words in Social Studies and eight words in Science 
textbook. The inconsistency of Hindi textbook 
with other two textbooks is prevailing here, If 
most of the sentences in Hindi textbook are of 
four words, the authors of Science and Social 
Studies textbook should not use fifth words sent¬ 
ences, otherwise it may hamper in the comprehen¬ 
sibility. The one word simple sentences are used 
in maximum number by the children in their 
spoken language and six words simple sentences 
are used in maximum number in their written 
language. Therefore, the use of eight words, simple 
sentences may create difficulty in comprehension 
for the children. 

13. 15 words compound sentences are used in 
maximum number in written language of the 
children and 11 words in maximum number in 
spoken language. On the other hand in Hindi 12 
words compound sentences are used in maximum 
number and m case of Social Studies and Science 
textbooks it is 14 words each, A consistency in 
use of number of words in compound sentences 
in these textbooks and in the language used by the 
children is observed. 

14. Twelve words complex sentences aroused 
in maximum number in Hindi textbook, whereas 
in Social Studies 9 words and in Science textbook 
8,10, 18 and 23 words complex sentences arc used 
in maximum number. No complex sentence has 
been used in the written language of the children 
and the maximum number of words used in 
complex sentences in spoken language of the 
children is 10. The use of number of words in 
complex sentences m Science textbook has not 
maintained any haimony though it is essential 
because Science as a subject is introduced for the 
first time at grade three level and several new con¬ 
cepts and ideas are introduced through the Science 
textbook. 

15. Rural children have used 6 words simple 
sentences in maximum number in written language 
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and one word simple sentences in maximum num¬ 
ber in spoken language Urban children have used 
3 words simple sentences in maximum number in 
spoken language and in written language they have 
used 5 words simple sentences in maximum 
number. 

7 words complex sentences in spoken language 
and 13 words compound sentences in written 
language have been used in maximum number by 
rural children, whereas 11 words compound sent¬ 
ences and 10 words complex sentences are used in 
maximum number by the urban children in their 
spoken language, and 8 words compound sentences 
in written language in maximum number. No 
complex sentence has been used by the urban and 
rural children in their written language. The 
difference in the use of words in maximum number 
of compound sentences between rural and urban 
children is distinct 

16. It has been observed that several nouns, 
adjectives, verbs and adverbs which are used in 
textbooks and in spoken and written language by 
the urban and rural children are unique in charac¬ 
ter, i.e. they are either used only in the textbooks, 
or by urban or rural children are. The specific 
nouns used exclusively in the textbooks are 530, 
whereas the specific nouns used by the children of 
rural and urban areas are 116 and 185 respectively. 
Specific verbs used in the textbooks are 80 whereas 
10 and 49 specific verbs are used by rural and 
urban children respectively. The specific adjectives 
used exclusively in textbooks are 108 and those of 
used by rural children are 20 and by urban children 
41. The specific adverbs used in textbooks are 66 
and that of used by rural and urban children in 
their spoken and wntten language are 5 and 23 
res pectivly. 

The gap of specific parts of speech among the 
three, i e. textbooks, rural children and urban 
children is quite large. It is all the time minimum 
in the spoken and wntten language or rural 
children. Textbooks aie the means of introducing 
new words for the children. But if the number of 
such words is too large than the number generally 
used by rural and urban childern in their spoken 
and written language, the efforts of the textbook 
writers may not prove very effective. 


17. A significant Jiffeienee at .01 level is 
observed in the use of sentences between spoken 
and wntten language of the children. The differ¬ 
ence is again significant at .01 level in the use of 
sentences m textbooks and use of sentences by 
children in their spoken and written language 
The difference is also significant at 01 level in the 
number of sentences used by rural and urban 
children in their spoken and written language. 

18 A significant difference at .05 level has been 
observed in the use of paits of speech between 
urban and rural children in their language. But the 
difference is not significant in the parts of speech 
used in textbooks and used by the rural and urban 
children in their spoken and written language. 

19. No significant difference is obseived in the 
comprehensibility of language scores on Science 
textbook between urban and rural children. The 
common assumption that the urban childien do 
better in the comprehensibility of language tests 
is not supported by this finding. When the 
comprehensibility of language scores on Social 
Studies are taken into consideration between 
uiban and rural children, the difference is 
highly significant This indicates the higher 
language comprehension ability of the urban 
children on the language used in the textbook 
of Social Studies. A highly significant difference 
is again observed between rural and urban children 
when the scores of comprehensibility of language 
on Hindi are taken into consideration. This again 
shows a higher language comprehension ability of 
the urban children The above mentioned fact 
indicates that the teachers in rural school give 
more emphasis on the teaching of Science and they 
take very lightly the subjects like Hindi and Social 
Studies. The general observation regarding present 
day’s education that mother tongue is a most 
neglected subject in our schools, proves correct 
Though language is the base on which the forts of 
all other subject are built. It has also been proved 
by a number of researches in foreign countries that 
a student who is good at language is good in other 
subjects also. 

20 . When the comprehensibility of language 
scores on Science textbook foi boys and girls is 
considered the difference came out to be non¬ 
significant. This implies that neighter boys n°r 
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gills are superior to each other in the comprehensi¬ 
bility of language used in Science book. However, 
the mean scores of boys are greater than the mean 
scores of girls. Again, the difference of compre¬ 
hensibility scores of Social Studies on boys and 
girls is not significant. The comprehensibility of 
language scores on Hindi have not significantly 
differed between boys and girls. This implies that 
guls equally well,'comprehend ihe language of the 
Hindi textbook as the boys If any difference is 
observed that is merely due to chance However, 
in case of social Studies and Hindi comprehensi¬ 
bility scores the mean scores of boys is higher than 
the mean scores of girls. 

21. The comprehensibility of language used in 
the textbooks of Science and Social Studies when 
considered, the difference came out to be non¬ 
significant. This indicates that children can equally 
comprehend the language of Science and Social 
Studies textbooks. 

Again, the comprehensibility of language used 
m the textbooks of Science and Hindi and Social 
Studies and Hindi, when considered, the difference 
is non-significant. The mean scores of all the three 
tests came out to be more or less equal. The 
three test forms are equal in the sense that they 
contained similar types of linguistic items and also 
that there is not much differerence in the number 
of test items in these three tests. 

An extensive examination of the tests data 
revealed certain flows in the administration of the 
tests. It has been observed that in few cases there 
are large differences in comprehensibility scores 
when the tests were administered by the project 
team and when the tests were administered by the 
local teachers, Therefore, it become necessary to 
analyse the rest results from the above point of 
view. From the population scores, several pooled 
scores were taken and several hypotheses were 
formed and tested. 

22. A significant difference and ,01 level in the 
comprehembility of language used in the textbook 
of Science was observed when the tests were admi¬ 
nistered by the local teacher and by the project 
team in urban schools. A significant difference at 
0.1 level was again observed in the comprehensi¬ 
bility of language used in Social Studies textbook 
when these were administered by the local teacher 
and administered by the project team in urban 


schools A significant difference at .01 level was 
also observed in the comprehensibility of 
language used in Hindi textbook when the 
tests were admimsteied by the local teacher and 
admintered by the project team in rural schools. 
The difference came out to be again significant at 
.01 level in the comprehensibility of language used 
in Social Studies textbook when the tests were 
administered by the local teachers and by the 
project team in rural areas These findings brought 
to light that the assistance given by a few teachers 
in a few schools in answering the tests effected 
the tests results 

Foi the purpose of deep study several other 
hypotheses were also formulated and they were 
tested against restricted sample The findings of 
these restricted sample are given below. 

23 The comprehensibility of vocabulary when 
taken into consideration in the inter textbooks area 
several interesting results came out. A significant 
difference at .01 level was observed in the com¬ 
prehensibility of vocabulary between Science and 
Social Studies textbooks in one urban school 
whereas the difterence was non-sigmiicant m 
another school when the tests were administered 
by the project team. A significant result was again 
observed in the comprehensibility of vocabulary be¬ 
tween Science and Hindi textbooks in urban school 
when the tests were administered by the project 
team. But the difference has been observed as non¬ 
significant in the comprehensibility of vocabulary 
between Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in 
one of the urban schools when the tests were 
administered by the project team. However, in 
another urban school this difference is significant 
at .01 level. 

24 A significant difference at 05 level was 
observed in the syntectic comprehensibility bet¬ 
ween Science and Social Studies textbooks in one 
urban school and the same is significant at .01 
level in another school when the tests were admi¬ 
nistered by the project team But the difference 
is not significant in the syntactic comprehensibilty 
between Science and Hindi textbooks in one urban 
school whereas it is significant at .05 level in 
another school when the tests were administered 
by project team. When the syntactic comprehensi- 
bility^between Social Studies and Hindi textbooks 
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were considered in two urban schools where the 28. A significant difference at 01 level was 


tests were administered by the project team, the 
difference came out to be significant at .01 level 
in both the schools. 

25. A significant difference at .01 level in the 
comprehensibility of concepts, ideas etc. was 
observed between Science and Social Studies text¬ 
books in one urban school where the tests were 
administered by the project team. But in another 
school it was not found significant. The difference 
was again significant at .05 level in the compre¬ 
hensibility of concepts, ideas etc. between Sci¬ 
ence and Hindi textbooks in one urban school 
when the tests were administered by the project 
team. This difference is not significant in another 
urban school. But the difference is not significant in 
the comprehensibility of concepts ideas etc between. 
Social Studies and Hindi textbooks in both the 
urban schools when the tests were administered 
by the project team 

26 The difference in comprehensibility of vo¬ 
cabulary between Science and Social Studies 
textbooks in mral school was observed to be signi¬ 
ficant when the tests were administered by project 
team. But the difference was significant at .01 
level in the comprehensibility of vocabulary bet¬ 
ween Science and Hindi textbooks in rural school 
when the tests were adminstered by the project 
team The comprehensibility of vocabulary bet¬ 
ween Social studies and Hindi textbooks in ruial 
school came out to be non-sigmficant when the 
tests were administered by the project team. 

27. The difference in the syntactic comprehen¬ 
sibility between Science and Social Studies text¬ 
books was significant at ,01 level when the tests 
were administered by the project team The differ¬ 
ence was again significant at .01 level in the synt¬ 
actic comprehensibility between Science and Hindi 
textbooks in rural school when the tests were 
administered by the project team. The difference 
was again significant at .01 level in the syntactic 
comprehensibility between Science and Hindi 
textbooks in rural school when the tests were 
administered by the project team. The difference 
was significant at .01 level in the syntactic compre¬ 
hensibility between Social Studies and Hindi text¬ 
books in rural school when the tests were admini¬ 
stered by the project team. 


observed in the comprehensibility of concepts, 
ideas etc between Science and Social Studies 
textbooks in rural school when the tests were 
administered by the project team. But the differ¬ 
ence found to he insignificant in the comprehen¬ 
sibility of concepts, ideas etc. between Science and 
Hindi textbooks, and between Social Studies and 
Hindi textbooks in rural school when the test weie 
administered by the project team. 

Implications for further research 

1. The present study has not gone deeper into 
the determinants of compiehensibility of language 
used in the textbooks. Therefore, socio-psycholog- 
lcal determinants may be studied in conjunction 
with child’s cognitive map at a given point of time. 
This study can be conducted in two ways. 

Firstly, the children with high and low compre¬ 
hensibility covered in the present pilot study may 
be administered tests like, intelligence, socio¬ 
economic status, study habit, attitude, and their 
relationship with comprehensibility of language 
used in the textbooks may be found out Secondly, 
some case studied of selected children in rural and 
urban areas with high and low comprehensibility 
may be carried out Both the approaches can be 
combined m one study also. 

2 The present study has yielded several impor¬ 
tant lesults, It may be further interesting to study 
the comprehensibility of the language used in the 
textbooks of other primary grades, i.e. IV and 
V grades. 

For the purpose of generalisations, a wider 
sample from different states may be considered and 
the study may be replicated. Not only this, similar 
studies may be conducted on the textbooks of 
other Indian languages. Norms of language 
comprehensibility in each language may be estab¬ 
lished by which the level of the book as well as 
the language level of the learner may be studied 
and established. 

3. Another interesting study may be conducted 
to see the effect of compiehensibility of mother 
tongue on comprehensibility of second language 
textbook. In several schools, second language is 
the medium of instruction and side by side mother 
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tongue is also taught as a subject. It may be 
interesting to find out whether there is any 
relationship between the comprehensibility of the 
first and second language used in the textbooks. 

4, Comprehensibility of language used in the 
textbooks may have some relationship with the 
subject achievement. A study may be conducted 
to see the effect of comprehensibility of language 
on subject achievement. 

5. Comprehension lists of spoken and written 
vocabulary of children may be prepared through 
field investigations for different grade levels and 
they can be well used by the textbook writers, 
classroom teachers and test constructors. As a 
result, text books may be much more comprehen- 
sible to the students from the view point of langu¬ 
age When a textbook writer wants to write a 
textbook he can use these word lists to assure that 
use of these words and new words are introduced 
gradually with sniffcient repetition. Not only this, 
he can use the known vocabulary of the children 
to make, to derive and to extend words from the 
same and even other new words should be used 
through the known context alongwith the known 
words, Children’s ability to read, write, speak and 
think depends to a large extent on their known 
vocabulary. This also indicates the importance of 
making vocabulary lists and such type of lists 


should be developed in our country at primary 
level and in different regional languages 

In conclusion it is worthwhile to mention that 
this study was conducted under several limitations, 
like limited staff but extensive coverage of sample, 
short duration and entirely new area of research. 
Still the pilot project has been completed within 
the stipulated time overcoming all the difficulties. 
As a result, enormous experiences have been 
gained by the members of the project team, This 
will be helpful in overcoming the difficulties while 
conducting further studies m this area. 

Results of the present pilot study are quite 
encouraging and call for a continuous work in diffe¬ 
rent directions for evolving procedures and tools 
for the access of comprehensibility of textual 
materials For this purpose continous support of 
the ERIC is indispensable. 

As suggested by the Director, NCERT, a further 
study for finding out the relationship of Socio- 
psychological factors and comprehensibility of 
language m textbooks, will be taken up in the 
second phase Experts of NCERT and Oil Mysore 
are also of the opinion that as the field of language 
comprehensibility is new in India, the relationship 
of the Socio-psychological factors with the lang¬ 
uage comprehensibility may be studied before 
launching the project on a wider scale* 




FINAL TESTS OF COMPREHENSIBILITY 
OF THREE TEXTBOOKS 






fan rcitatfnta arc fi to$5r 

«r mfa) 

for hr^t, 

1, (tit wrfl tot it hhhrhh <rc retard htt 

<rctam *t m% qflm <r ft ^ hwr ^} i ^ w ft wift ^ ^ 11 

2, $r ft fan nft sfwt qij to fasft & fan yflft ft ^ ^xtt jfm ^ ^ nunft i 
*rmft vft ft # nft $rT HHff ft ^ rri ft to ftft |; m\ m n^ft l nr ^ 
(V) % Pm *rcift f i flrffti jtw> % to fan iji froft qft m ft *reft ftft s*ft iqm 
sRsft ft to nft i 

3' ^ rttamr ft gto hr {nrnr-2 ftft hr- 3 ft ftW ftft r’ ?kft hr fa nn|i ftr 
to fir ftfTRT m hr ijmft 11 miftt ^ m ft n* fl hr ft wP ft to ftft 11 


IT® # 5 <Jfl° 5flf 



fain* 


mi % fw mR pjfr 


1. in*-.-- 

2 . qrWT-♦- 

3. *nf---*- 

4. wft, - 

5- *T^W--- 

6 . - 

7. fa*r =pt *r*r—--*-*- 

8. fa?TT *t far-- 

9. HfcTT-faWT fafSTT-—-—- 

10. ^rar-ffar fr mffa/tffa irm*—- 

11. I sp* am- 

12. agw *fbriefer TffatT- 

13. 'Tffa'R ^ f5T ^fT faiTT-—-?«fr-gw— 

14. ^jit— wt——*fu*- 

15. ara * q-frr—--—-- 





fan* (wm-1) 


(*) qtt fat fmt ft wh t qfaq i ^ qf *nw t 

ft G 5f % 5ff^ ^ ^ ^ cflK 5TfH t fa^T 
W t I f>5f t fat fq 5I5^t tt, fat SfTT 

itf ffqqst I, 7# 37TT flft (V) ft fawr^T 
qqM— 

1, sft ^ % ■srrct qw frcqt |, st 
(qeqt, qsqt, qfaft) f gt f1 

2 , fq*fa qfft % qfa firat | it (»pr, igr, 

^r) 11 

3, faqt iwrr % qqqqr ft cfmf faffafr ft 
fTft erf ftf faqr qrqr |, it (*m 
qqq, qqq) f ft 11 

(q) tt% qsq faq qq 1 1 sr$f % qrqt 
qtq-qfa sfa fat qq |, faqt t qq ft sfa stf 
| I 5T5qt ft tqR t qfaq ok itf qq % 
qft ( \/) ?r fqqrq qqriq— 

qqf—qqiq, qfaq, tfaiT 

qqr—qeqf, ffcrar faft 

qfaq—^TrTr^w, qrq 

(q) qt% foq qq q^t ft ^qq t qfeq ?fk f>5f 
q faq 5T58ff it t ^q% set qq k qfa srift ft 
wz fq iq% qiqq fafaq i 





1. qqqt 

— qrsrt 

(5?qq) 

2, m 

— ftq 

(qqqt) 

3 . qfaq 

— <[5qq 

(faq) 


wt qf it snq qt qfa faq qq fsqt t 

51®qf ft qqf qyqt fafaq- 

— 

i—-» 

M 

3 

,-sq 

4 

w 

2. qyq — 

(fTfr^rt) 

3. ^ — 

(^Tfq) 

qt% faq qq qsqt ft &qiq 13faq sfk ftcsf 
t faq qq qrs?t t t qq% qqyq m qfa 
qsqt ft §[TZf t qq% qiqq fafaq— 



1. qrqr — qq 

(qeqt) 

2, qrfTq — qq 

(qq) 

3, qqqt — qfat 

(qq) 


Vt\ qfK qnr qt qt% fcq qq qrstt % qqiq 
qq qfa qsqt ft qqf qmit fafaq— 


1. 

fagt — 

(wrtr) 

2. 

qig — 

(qqi) 

3. 

qfa — 

Om) 


(q) qt% fas 5isq faq qq 1 1 qf *r«i ft ffafq 
ffft qqt qsq qf ft q^f % 1 1 qq qf qsq t 
^qqjqqq ( x ) f t fqqiq *fqi*rt tt sift 
q qfr t tw qft srqr i 

^T1T®T 

x 

tar, jtf, qr^t, faqit 
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TOeit ?TOJ ftfl & fa Hft 
TOftt % 3iTO RTOT (X) TO faflR 5HIT faTT *RT | I 
RTf % f 3 ^t HPT ft STTOT fafR HHTq-— 

1. nt^r fto. hthtto, #st tot, <Rt 

TOf I 

2 . TSTt, HtTOT, Hft, ^ 1 

3. ftafT, i&ti, it, TOft, to to fafaRT 1 

(3) ftH f?l? TIE TO CTRt ft q-fscr 1 TOF TO HR 

ti^ f? # tr 51=5 p an % | sift 5ft qfa 
TO^ % I, f t— 

vfcl, ffet, HTSft, HTH, fTO, «H ?TO, 
TOTO, TOft, fTOR 

TO*f qtH f «5 TOfff TT TO^ER I tfk 5R TOf 
TOTOltt TT, TO*— 

TUT 1. HteT, Hlftt, fztfy Hreft fTOTTT 

TO 2 . tfst, HIH, Iro, HT*T, TOTO 

Hflt cTC? HIT TR f^ TJE 5RI % ^ TO 

toppt T'§ ftrftp?- 

1. cfr^TT, TOHRT, fafft fvfZzV, fHTO, 

ftTO fait, fff, TO^-fTOfft, TOTf, 

Mror 1 

2, STT5T, iM,*RT, HTO, TOTI, TORI, HTO5, 
far, HR, TOIET ! 

3- HR, TOt, V\ft, TO, H^T, atHTH, tKTOT, 

TO, fHT, fRt I 


4. pTf, HR, «fa, TO, frll, TOHk, HTf, 
to, f^ ( Tffa I 

1. TO \) 

TO 2) 

2. TO l) 

TO 2) 

3* TO \) 

TO 2) 

4- TO \) 

TO 2) 

(51) HI TORT l*f HR fa Iftr I I ^HT HTTO %§ 
TOTO ft flR TO IcfT | I wffa T^T HTW ^ 
TO % HRTT TO TOT* ffR TO ^ HTH ^ 
HTTO % HTT5ft TOR Tit ffa I 

Hfa fai* TIT TO | I 

ftf TO TO | I 

35TO ^ TTTO If HRT fa?T TO TOR fTOt | sfa 
TOR TOR ft RTOTO | I TTTO H|f TO T^f TO 

f fR TO fa I I fa STfTO HIT HR TOTOT ft 

hFtoT— 

1. m r?Rt fTO TOfR RtTO *ffa | I 

I TRr|^Tt , ■■ , .I 

2. fi$?R ft htjhitottT TT RTTO 11 

TOT ft.t RTRR 11 

3- f R TO TO 11 

.HTOf TO HR § | 






faSTTC (qrq-2) 


(f) qY% r^tT irtT | ^ cR^jff ir qft sr4 

fflY % Fq<* sffaSf tf ft-qt 5T«? f?q nq t I sYf 

5T5T % OTT qft (V) fT fa^TR ^PTWft— 

1. qqY srFqfq/Fqqftq q?q?q ffct 11 

2. qqr fY qR/tq qqjqY | I 

(q) 4tq p[ qp-lq fej qq 11 r qj^qY 4 ps 
wr uqY #f irq f 1 qj^qY % qY% STqY 
sqrqY fY q^Y % fqq qsq Fqrr q<t 1 1 & *wf 
4 q qft fR ■jjttt ^trY ?^Rf ft fFqq— 

1. qq Fqqr if qrq qYq % ott* g4. 

1 1 wrY-wrY g;4 TrrfRr 4 qsqr qrar 

I.STfTf qsqr fRT 

f i qq % FrfqY ft qrqY—qfq-qgq fft 

qq^ 11 q4 qr?qq 4.t1 

qq ?t qqT-qqr FqqqT 1 1 srr*rY. 

.snqY % Fqq snftq fT i 

qqf t, fqfwqT, qq, qf, qtqqqrqr 

2. qq p qqq; qq ftY Ff %qq qqYq ft 

.t qfq ffit f i qY4 q’r qqYq 

f l.q^ qt qfq (qfl^r ^ qYf 

gfqT) fT^r f i.ft qYqq 

Fqqqr qrqwf |1 Fqqr qtqq %. 

.ftfqq qft qfq f i fasffqt ft 

qYqq ft.qft ftaY i 

qq;, qftqf, ffqq, qqtq 


N 


3. qfqqt ft 4fq qfa: q% qYf srfTT %. 

.Fqfq?q srrfnY % ftft 11 

4H qtf qqt fY.qferqY % 

qtqq qrq?qY *qqrq % spjqn: qqq-qqq 

.fY fMY 11 qqq-WT flfq % 

q$ft qqqjqqq.% 4fqq qqTct 

1 1 qqr qeft qgq g?qT.qqrft f1 

5®5 qftqrY % qtqq qq$ fTt. 

qqfY qqrqs fY eqrq 4 Y^Y i 

qqrqa, stYt, qfR, qfqqT, qk, srfTf 

4. qqf qiY q^q qiqq^q 4 qqq ft. 

.f i qqq fY qfqfqT ^ frcqr qYf 

qfTt %.FqfqY qqY f l gqY 


gqr ftqr ff qq? ^.fY Y^fT qY* 

qrqY qqqi f i qqY qfR.^ fftT 


qt ^ qYf qFcqqq fqqrf YY |. 

qrY qif qYqq f r qqr qq qrqr 1 1 

qiqqY, Fqq^, snrlFq, qrft, fYf-qfYi 

5 , qY qqr asqfr qf qrf fiqY f qrt* ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

.qqr f^ | qY^: fY qqr 30-50 ?r° 

qt<>.qrq m q^ tqqqY f q^t 

qqtqqr.f l fg qTf: &qY % fq 

Sf FqqqYfl.qqr qqqr3T ?ftf 

%qY % q>q ftqY f i 

qY%, qYq, f |Y, qrq 
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6, 

$ &.S to (lai | 

Ht jTij nffir I at. M k\ 

Ml nl I MI.t $ 

fafon, w, w tuft Mi I, at 

.^ $ 

ftw ft.5H fit (Ht 1 atj 

uj fk.nt n't | 

W FT? Tfl I #Tftf ft. 

aiwItfk^iwkTOH i 

.af Hi 



l « w nat fit toai M?. 

- n't jjlrc fa nat ^^ritTOr 
. |ifiit Hr aroaj I 

JWT Tk.I w Ml (t |i 

fKf attolf!.iffl ff TT 

fat JKI Tift M I.fT aij 

IfawiliTiatat.it awl 

ft fat ft aitofHI. 

m I fir nto ft ki ft. 

fH f 1 W! TUT Tift m I iRTTctr 

.|iwk|3w|tk TT 

.fTRT(t HOT tiff flat 

.aa wi 1 1 a? Tift ft star 

fnw 1 1 




(m-2) 


w 


(qj tit^ fqq qq qsqr qft sqrq Jr qfeq titx q’tssq *r 

fqqr JfiT ^rs^f 5f ^ ^ TT5T flit qT% tit 

qq% qmiJ fqfaxr i 


OTT^OTT— 



L ifq —< 

$qf 

(qq) 

2 fq — 

fq 

(qrq) 

3- qT — 

qiq 

(ti\\) 

4. Jta — 

qft 

(P'f) 


^ *rm qrq tit titti fqq qq 5isq> % qrq* 
qqft irq qrJr qsqr tit fqfqq— 


(q) 

1. 

\!i 

s; qr — 

(?qjq) 


2. 

*qq — 

C*Wi) 




(?qqr) 

(q) 

1. 

qqfqqf— 

(qqq) 


2- 

q^qqqf — 

(IP) 


3. 

qrq — 

(*>sV) 


4. 

qrq — . 

(fq^rq) 




(q?rq) 


(q) qfa ^IW fqq qq | | tfqif f^qT % iTefr ^q- 
titx qjqqq g>flf qq fqq qq f i qq qfcft Jr Jr 
faqr qq qqr ft qq qft fc1 tit sTfq |, qq 
^tt q^r (V) fT fqqnr qqrqq— 


qqr^qr— 

W) 

fqqtsR ti qfft f 31 fqq (ft |/sftqr | I 
%tit srarc jtr tit titti fqq qq qiwf Jr jstv qrsq 
% ssqq q^ qq fqqrq qqiq?r— 

1. Jr, qtaT, qffqr, qfsqiq snfif qqr qrrt 
1/qrrar 11 

2 . q?qqr tit qrqiq foil qr|Jr if/^qr 11 

3. ytit Jr q$ qfaq qrq «TTcfr f/| i 

(q) qr% ps qiqq fqq qq f i qqJr fqJrqqr qrq?q> 
qqq q sta qtaf qi*q fqq qq 1 1 qiT tftqr w 
qq q^ (V) w fqqrq qqi?q— 

qqr?w— 

(V) 

qq qq* tit 313 SOT *f ^ 

qiqqt i 

qqf qqn qrq qt qt% fqq qq qm Jr sta 
qaq % sqr; q^T ?T fqqqq otti^— 

1. qt^r % q?q q'tJr/i* ^ 11 

2. *sRiq qfaq Jr qrfr qqq q^qi trwiq/ 
fftqq 11 

3. *otVt tit ?q?q x^ % fOT T*tit/w% 
5*T qif^ i 

4. q^qr $q Jr qrq/qfqqr qqrqqrq qqqi 11 
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(BQ ?fi% JBj ?T=f? f?? Jiq | | TKT ?*?fat 
>15151 sftT sfa CtCt 5T3? f?q | I Ct 513? sfa 
| ?? qr ?f r (V) *pt four? 5tqisiT— 

??tfW— 

f??T 5 rt TT/?r ft ??f TT ?!?? 5 J^ ft?T | I 

lift ?TTT ?TT sft%r f?q IHT ?FPff ? 5 TT 513 ? % 

3NT ?ft (V) FT f?5II? 5PTT?C— 

1. ft ft? q?/Tt q*tC 5jt ?? snC 11 

2. 5ft?? ?t %?? ?Ct?lf C/% ft ftc|T 11 

3 . f?i^ 5 ttr C Ti/Ct ?? ?? i i 

4. f?I^ 5T?kj C/Ct 5ffa? Ct ljr?5?T?T Cleft 

5. 5? q ?/?\ >nff Ct ?sr f??T i 

(51) ?tC ^ ?H? f?C ?? | | OTtf TT? ?WT??t ??? 
sft? ?ft ?t?t 515? f?tr tut 1 1 ?rq? qfr «n? It 
qfsq ?t? SlT ^s? ?? ?ff (V) 3PT ft 571? 

??TfRt— 

?w?t C ?C f?r ft *tt fa ?f?1w?t C 
f??r ?t?r %/sft?t[ f??r i 

??C SITR 5TTT 5ft ?tC f?q ?? ?T??t i 3fa 515? 
% 3J1T ?ft ^ f?5!T? ??T??— 

1, ?? ???7? Ct qrg srrat *ft/| 5ft ??? ?)? 

?T??T | I 

2 - Ctqftt C ?r q? fti I, qfaftt % 
%?? ?t TT ft ftC |/C I 

3 . *r*ff 5 ?i?r ft ^rCCt ?t ?rg?Tq 5 ?r?r ft 

?T??r/?T?T ?r i 

(T) ?*t% f55 ?T5T f?TT Ttq | I fa? ?5???t ??? 
? sfa ?C?t 5T»? f?t( RtT | | qi-cf sfa fl=? ?T 

?ft (V) TI f?5TT? 5I?Tst?:— 


??TfW— 

petqfam ?uttt?? q? wt?5t ?t? ??r/ 

vt i 

??"t STTIT 5TTT 5ft CtC f?? ?? ?T??> ? 5fa 

515? i: Bft ?T r?5IT? 5mT??— 

1. %crat Cr ?Cst C hit fa?i5r Tft i/Tfi 11 

2. 'TffRi C wt qfa?e? fiCr i/fteui i 

3. 3f ti 5?r? iftsT ft?T i/Crat 11 

4. Ctsr? qua- tt? Ct Ttfaqr qvfl rfat? sp^eft 

11 

5- ?T3r?5n f?5rr f?Nicfr i/f?qi?T 

ti 

(5i) etC fSt 5|5C ?T?q f?q 11 i?ft ?T?Ct Ct 

Fqrc C Cfa-C 1 ? ?r?Ct C fam ??r 1 1 ?? 

?i?et c.et? ?? ??t? qq 11c qqr ^e ft 

OTT % 5ITC ?T?? ?TT gjTT-g;?! m ^clT 11 
etc r?? ?tr ?i?et ct i -?t? c qf?tr ^ ?i?ii 
'JTT-^TT q«r CC ?lC ?? TT Hft W) TI 
F?5IR^5T?T?C— 

1. C TfCt Jn«ft CtT? Tt 515IT5T C 

^rC-FttC I sit? 5ITR Tt im-WC 

wtwft C 3tii i i 

?? 1. (51) C STITft «q?TT 5ft3T? ?ft T?C I 

(?) 5HR t> tnC Ctg-C C ttC | i 

fa) c ?irc ?f? 11 

?? 2. (5i) C srroft g?f snC CtCCt C ?fC i i 
(?) 5TT? Tt C CRT TT ?5TI5T T?C | I 

(?) f?? ?? 11 

?C 3. fa) C smjft f?? ?? ???-??? 11 

(?) C CtT? Tt ??I5T Tfa i I 

(?) 5TT? Tt 5r?C et??> C Tfa I T 

2 f?Cf? q?I«f C? ?e?T, tz, ?>??, 

?tt? ?rF? ?etet ct ??f ? ??? c? t, ? 
?f it? I, ? ??t? q?r t?C | ?t? ? srt 
c ??c ft 11 
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wl, (HjlNIWiftfl 

(i)WhwFfwiiro?d{i 

(l) 

flircwi&li 

(!) 

f!) prfh WT WH TO 1 1 

3, p «fr p) s#fr» i \i \fo 
sft fi ot# »nff mp ^ 11 


ff'l, typpftqmjl 



(!) 1 m ski 4 w i 

K!2. p|l 

(?) 



w3. 

p)#,wife#rTOfJi 




fcSTT? (WT-3) 


m 


?t? 

pi src? kit ?q 11 srcEtf sre? ^ ?r? tot 


5- 

?!??)?? 5ttto ?t? % firtr f? tot f to 

1 ? 

fit? 

Ttq | 

1 ?[? ?f| fe?T? % q’fecr | ITf |t 





TOT? 

:#! 

1 ?TT?ft <3ft TOT 5tf TO TOT 



(?) ??T? TO | 


?ft 

(V) to firen? tot^— 



(?) fI?T TTT? | 


1 

?M *pR ft fTtfi % fWtr ’TT'ft TO ft?-?T 



(?) ?TO | 



TOT TO? St TO?T | ? 

fa) 

?)? 

P ?ft ?tT p ?TO ??? fit? TO | ( 



(?) 

ft? 


?T? 

ffst? sTO f?f| stt? ?ft ???r? | ??% ?r??r 


(0 



3$ 

(V) ft f??T? ??t^— 



(*> 

?T? 


1 . 

tot? TO ??? ?f t^t?t ttott i 


2 . 

?tft t?T TO^ It ^?Tt TO? spff f? 


2 . 

? 3 ?? f TO ?TO ??f ft aTOfirof ??? 

tl 


(*0 

% fair 


3. 

?TOt to m ?>?t 11 



(?) 

*mr ?finft $ f?fit % fin? 


4. 

ft? ??T TO TOT TO?? 30 ?° ?to ?|Tt| 


(?) 

??T ?r ??f Sr ??? fin? 



?f gt<TT | 1 


3. 

fHfV 

% ft?-ft? ? ?T? to?? 5 )? | ? 


5 

TO? ?l?t TOT % ?ft?|? ft ?TTO | 1 



(*0 

TOT, T?, ?tt TOf 

(?) 

?>? 

*f ’ ?tT 'to ?> ?p??r ?t ?| | 'f' ??r *t 


(?) 

f?TOTt f?£t, TOR, ?TOT 


'TO 

5p? fit? ?tr | 5 TOT ??t E ? T ? % ?fit[ 1 
??t % it ttto ?r ?r? to it ?t?t ?ito ‘to’ 

ffT 

??1 


(?) 

tot ?tot, to, FtorI f?fr 


% ifirq TOtT ?? TTTO ft If' ?TOt % TTI??r 

?t^t 

4. 

! prc 

? % ?Xr f?fr ft tot ?^i | ? 


ffisf Sr ftrfTOt?— 



(?) 

?f«TT[ft ET? srar ?fi??'t ET? 


fa) 




(?) 

?TOTt ET? TOT ?f<PTt ET? 

•a * 



1. ^TOf ( ) ???% 



(?) 

TOft fifT TOT fifT 



2. ?>? ( ) ?? 
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3, #Ml ( ) TFft 

4. fa ( ) IW 

p) im i W *it ^ if I <Nr sk ^ ^ (V) 

1 . ftWR/pf) % #i if ^ 11 

2 , p f w k fin; p ^ in pif sfe mr 

sir (<r/p) 


(?,) fa mf if p srTt tori pt } i 
m m <rfiq fa Mr m it far ^ ft 
pot w | bM faj TftT ^r r fa 
fill $ ft P f 5cf ft PR fifff[T— 


1, M STO fTj ff TO OTOT^I 

( ) 

2 . 

< ) 

3. failTCTTOtsijf I 


4. sfrw^wtffwr^twrti 

( ) 

5. ftra% TH 3TOT1 1 

( ) 

6> 

( ) 

7 . sft # in nrfa m ft (r to f 1 

( ) 

1. w 2. % 

3 . art 4, f^ftsn 

5. snwmtaj 6. n 

ft 

7 . m 

p) fa fa ft; t 4 f it if fa ^ m) f 

rcnWt- 

1, faffa sfHt far i fin;.p 

Ml 11 

2. . fm\{\ 

3 - faffiHflt.if 51 

far, fa, far, p 



(wr-3) 



|sj fcq TitT 11 ^ qg*%ft qft Eqr^r 
% <T&H qk qs ;^T 3*% -fr% ftcr qq jr^| % 
?tTT q^|g ft *ft k tj^rt ^ mOTT <n; tor- ft 
f^ferr—■ 

1. qqr far mm *ft ffaft gftf qfar star spit 
l*rr ?ft i ^ wft qft qqjft tot qft 

ft w *t i p ffat % qrs tat m\ jfmr 1 7 
nfc n* qkr t ?rcr irk p <ft 

qq?r qft ^ wq qqr tftr q^ m 
F T ^ ^ *rk rft srrtr 1 p fofr % 
qR far faft 1 

5R5T—. 

j, qqtr Sr t't! qkr ^ttt qqr fki 
*rrffa ? 

2. ’THSr qft «Rgf qrro ? 

3. p feftt ^ «farr far fttt pr jrqr 
FrJrnr ? 

< 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

2. fafeftr m gkr qrrqr ^rft far ft ftm 1 
qfcft qft qft f 1 $£% 
tx ®r % ! jr j fr to qftf qfc (t mft §1 


J15 m«ft ^im^TTT vfr | qk TO^ifr qft, 
ffn qkft mfc ^ mm | qk qrcr 
1 1 pj qg^r qft qk qk w skft *mft 
t 1 

q*q— 

1. fafftqT qift % qfqfftTO qk m\ 

I? 

2. P qft qk to TOq ^mt 5 ft ^rtt^t^V 
qk TOTOfnft ?kft ft ? 

3. tot qqft qgTO qiqi|Tfr §k | ? 

3tR— 

1. 

.4. ■ 

3. 

3. fa§ fftfrow isRT stot % tor %fim 
fqrqt qTTOq W?l qTcfTOTOT ^ I qjT 
ft ?q w qkcft 1 1 to^, <n?ft qrft ps 
q?T«T ^ I 3 ft qqqft % J55 qjq spft qftq;ft 
1 1 «r|rr-aft w?r ?kiT, qqrfft qrf? 

qft | sfr fefow srt qqifq? wm 
qft frof?r Tfqr ftaft 1 1 
sr^q— 

1. fqfexq srt arwr-qqR % fqq 
fqrqft q|eqq qft qTqq^^TT | ? 
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2. % T<r4 I aft % p> TTTq- 

ft =p Jh | ? 

3. p i&rt aregsff % qrq qwr?rt aft ssqr 
*rft r?ep ifcrt 1 1 

^3tTT—. 

J. 

2. 

3. 

4, fwT sf?Y tt ts% ttft qferqf q?r 

|5Tf 5T, cftcTF, =Ft J TFT, JTlfq ^ faff *t 

qqRS %TfTt I qfST, fiTS, 35HT, H?tWT, ^T3f 
5Tlf^ 5TT% ftTTR faff Jr Jr 

sttcT | srft qqqrr qf?r *?rrJr | i qq% qaff 
qff shrz ?4 qk % ^tff i 

SRff— 

1. fsft qff tt qaif qTJr f@[ qfaqf 
% STITT fafaq I 

2. qtar ?m firqrn: faq% era q^qqf 

3. qrq, firs, q?q *rrft ^qr f ? 

3th;— 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

5. 3*r arrqJt ^t f*rr sq-qqrq ^arjRftw ^tJr | 

sfk arqJf tt qqqq q«tr arq 

qiaq fq^rart 11 cfar qur fir^f Jr q arrq- 
anar pr qk fq^qqr fqr r {«tt qft fas 
qqq | % qq qqr q gpq | aft aiar 
^T| l 

sreq— 

1. «Nr qqrq q?ir ^Jr 1 1 

2. arafa w ah qsrq It qqr fq^arcrr | ? 

3. rfar q^r fa|t if qqr arqqr | ? 


^rTT- 

1. 

2. 

3- 

6. qaraq 4 itar ^qr qarqt f qk $ qr*r- 
qrq serf qrt qfaqf ft arneft 1 1 ?q 
q;qf |f qfaqf It sp % qrrRf, $qk qff 
qrfc Sr mff sp pr arrtn | t 

q^q— 

1. 'ranis Sr 'flrft ^tt ’SRtft1 ? 

2 qqq;s Jr ^?r tr qTq-flTq q$ff Jr wt 
wsrq arqqr | ? 

3. 'TcTTiR % qfaq *t w qff if qqT 
q^gr fr srmr $ ? 

StR— 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

(5) 1. ft% ft qf ^ % fqaffq ^ qf 
(V ) qrr fq^irq Fprr^r— 

(q) fq 

(q) qrq qiT qq 

2. qf% fqq qq srmt % ff® qqrff if qq% 
qt% fqq qq q«ff ^ ^ st^r qsq ^qqr^; 
fqfeq— 

qqi ? q?r:.^ qT qRrrqra - qqr 

qrqr 11 

(q) &3T Sfq 

(q) qiqq 

(q) prq qqr ^Rqfq^ qqf 
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3.fT SfpT? 

51111111 m 11 

W 

(?) ^ f?qi5ft ?lf? 

w F 

4, A ft sri ?f? ft I im it j* fr 

. 

$ ?'T^I I 

(?) ?k 

(if) <ft?T 

W S f w 

5, . 

™f i 

(?) tff? 

(5i) ?)?? 

W ^ 

6, ff!# T?I?R ^ fair.SrfifSRq. 

?ffl 11 

(?) ??t?ST 


(?) ?1ror 
(?) %r 

7.??t ffa^? fr to $ i 

(5f) ??? ?fft 

(?) ?p ?i?r 

(?) 

J3[ ?J# ft #?1? f5 fTOT ??I | ?K 
??f t f? ?t stf ?|f 11 m e?i? ?r qfe? 
rtr ??ft f?TO ?f ?(t TO ??IfT 
f?%<H 

1. t; f??r 
ffs? 

#f? ^?r 

ti 

2. ft?T | 

f? TOffit?^ 

?f?f TOTft??|5T 
m fT ??R 

3. $TCf) 

OT fa 

4 I 




Mm vtm 


(tmwr xr top? tot, stojt srt ft7 ^ ky sorter Mm rn ft m^m 
^r ?rr*TTftfr) 

fsra 

1. m M W % 777-777 m 7M(ft 7ft tlW 

itFcjstjt fr 7fft ifftr n ft ft5 aw 7ft 11 ^ w Tforo ft mft ft tot 7ft j i 

2 . 77 77 U 77 FT fo( 77 SRjft 77 7 ^ fw^ft ft ^77 I 7 ?ft m fm\ 7ft ft i 
717ft %t 7ft$ro ft % 7f frft fq|f ft ^ snpft ft tot ftft |; flrft WT 7 *rft | *rr 7 ft 
(V) ft Orora 77rft J i fflrF^ 7ftf ft $tt F^ ^ fM ft bti* ft "ft ft* 77 ft *rpT 
srftf ft tot ft i 

3. 0 7ftsrqj ft 7 ft w 1 1 irnr-2 ftT w-3 ft ft *rW ft-ft 7i7 lft«n?([i w 
HIT fW fftTO Thr ft 7fft 1 1 7TT77ft ^ 777 ft 7 * ft 717 ft 777ft ft TOT ft 11 


l[o 3 H|o qffo flltf 
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mi * facro fsrct 


1. *PT--- 

2. tw---- 

3. m -*- 

4. TOTr/«iift---■—— 

5. TORr--- 

6. dimity - 

7. fieri fr im---—— 

8. fieri itt far---- 

9. irar-frai fa firm——--- 

10. *TcrT-Pm fa mffar/iiffar srii- 

11. JTRlflaMmw--*— -- 

12. fajfeT iffair/^feRT ifclTC- 

13 . iffarc ft j*r fair- ftT——— 

14. nrWfcft fa fan— m ——acf^T- 

15. ^mmirrr--- 







flTmfspj) wr (rhi-1) 


( fair qrt emir Jr q-fscr i ^ ?qr qm 

t ^ fT (PR #t 5RR t ftr»sFT 

tot 1 1 ^>5^ Jr ftrt §? (prK Jr Jr r^Jr m 
ste tht^ f, stt ( V ) to fron 

tots*T— 

1. ftra% irr^r ^Jr fror to ?tr ^t | sJr 
^TjigirT, fg^T, fg^mj ^ 11 

2- to “FT ?5 TO*T RT ‘TTOI % (ft* ^rfT I, 
3 Jr (tot, Sr?, to) qr^cT 1 1 

3. 5f|f IJSTOR H>ir stttot ^ I, TO 
(*rftTO, Rfaro, *rf?TO) ^ 1 1 

(i?r) ?ft% ps tos ft? to 11 srfto «?T5sr-% rrrto 
to^ Hto-dto to ft? TO tftrtoJr?qrfV 
m (rtf 11 to (rat to «ih Jt qft? (to sftr 
to % w*. (rtf (V ) to ftorR TOTto— 

tort— totFto, torrfto, TOtoto 


L ^ (toro) 

3' TO> (Tnft) 

(?s) 

(^) ^TO (rat “FT MTR FT qft? tfR qffBjEp if fen 
to sralr ir Jr to% sfsf i^r srf$f ^s^r to 
WTOR to% rrrto ftffef?_ 


1. — FTR^ 

(<rnrr) 

2. ^Rcf — TfR? 

(^T) 

3 %T — ?RcfT 

(ttr'T) 

(trRq - ) 

^ ^R Rq q\ ffl% ft? ?? ijfs^ % 

qrr '3 tt% ftrftr?_ 



Wrarnr—aroror, torto toto tom 
( «t ) ifft ft? to (ralf to eijtr Jr qfe? rift torr 

Jr ft? tut (rsto Jr Jr to* tor to toqrJr 
R«3t to RjTTOR TO% TOto faftf?— 

asT^ror— 


1. 

RTRR—■ 

tt^it 

(qm) 

2. 

(TRW— 


M 

3 

ftrqr?— 

qrrr 

(^q) 




M 


(to (to 

1, TO% _ (Wl) 

2. stor — (TOftorr) 

(totor) 

(to to% ft IT Tf? | I qqr 5TS? spt 

sti^t flto rr ?r tf erc^ % f1 to ?qr rr % 
Tor ( x ) to from TOito eft TOto 
RTOt Jr to Rtf rri— 

1. toft, ftoRT, ^trtto, g? 1 


tot rr^r? ^rrq tfr fft% ft? tt? ^r®?r % rr^fff 
ar«T qrJr (r«?r qq g;r% ^tttt^ ftrf^?_ 

!■ s r^ — (?R5f) 


2. TO, TTT, fR^RT, |?tf 5T|M I 

3. Rf, ^RT, STFRRr, TT^ftFT I 

4. WgTT, 3RT, ^TT|T, ^TTTT, I 
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(F) ttt f?(T TTIT *|Sj| Fit q-f^q I T*t FT FIF 
FM k V& FV? 515? ^ cR5 t I flk t? 

it? flS? pft FT^ t tt~ 

miffa, tjf, ?rcrr, tot, m\ to, t\w, 

Wt, TFT, WIFI I 

t m 5K w) t flRftlF I 5fk t? ftf 
*[?R t, # — 

FTl. mifa, TOT, sfat, Wl, fftift 

FT 2 %, TO, FRTT, TO, FFT 
$ft FTIT If FIT Fit f?R F? $ cfUt FT 

FFITT ^ ftfarr- 

L TO, F^F, fiRT, TFT, F^F, TIFF, FRF, 
Wf, FTF, FTFIF 

2, FT?, FlfeFI, TO, F5IT, RTF, FfT?, TF 
IFF, FFF-FMiq, w) I 

1. 

"(l) 
w(2) 


nf(l) 

*P) 


(Sj) Fit Ft TO W TTTF IFF Fir | , ^ TO 
Fft TIFF t f*H FT FF11 I #Ttr ^ TO 
t TO FT amt fan m tt Fit 
FIFF I mitt T'FIF Fit ^ftt—« 

FTFI t FFIFFF 2 FT famt \ \ 
ff^t-’r ft ftmt 11 

ft! FTIT !HF Ft Silt t FTFFt Ft flTT ^tf^q— 

1, F?t F FIFt Ft ITTF 1 FT‘t $ flFq FF? 
TT?t t ?ftf FFIFT TO 5 I 

t?t mt M ftf t f^rq FFt t ft. 

fFFFtt FIFt 1 1 

2, TTF Fit TO F IFF FIT! (? tt FT f?FTT 
miFFT FTTT jit miFI f 1 

f?F t TO ^ Ft [?5IT.t 5ITFt 

Fl?t 11 

3> TO FFF TTF Fit ttF Ft TOt m^lt 

■ ‘ "m Fit tk %\ TOt 
FlfFlt 11 

4. h ffe Fit farrif Fit \ Tj 
.Fit fFFTWf FR FfFI Fit 11 


2. 




amifaw m (am-2) 


(?) ata pi am fan an 11 m amt ir aft *m 
aart % f?i tr afas? Jr at-at ?sa fan atrf i ?a 
atat arsat Jr Jr n? ft^ ?t? 1 1 ®t? s®? * 
3ra? aft ( V ) ?r faara aarat— 

1 . (faaRt/ftat) ata?t ?t mtgr? 1 1 
2- jffTR't <T*sft aft-at* (aRT/Wt) gf i 

(f) at%ps ag^a fan an t, sa srpi&at 3 ps 
?atn GTrft gti ^ I I ^ ag^at % *fl% ^T 

WTwfV WR ?t ?TRt % fag J3j aR fan ijit | I 

sa ?sat ir ir aft ar®a prr arrat *arat ?t 
aftn— 

j. ?r am ar aar sfa rr^ faa . 

ir aga ir aTasr fa? ain i ?TJr-?ilr J agrg 

air .at? at aiaa i $?? an?t a> 

it fapr.i aifr srtt srtR ar fta 

aar i aft ir ir.ata-ata ?^arg? 

fa?a arn at? ar?Ta ?t.afar 

gta ?T atf 5Pt, *?R aR5f amt., 

=FT# aR5T qr^t ft' I 

a^, ar?ra, at, aar, ft, at? 

2. p f? sg?t % aR q-r^V fer i. 

5 $ I *rtat t? ir ir prm ?taa a|% i. 

ir JTTft ^ art aat a?afaa t.. 

f? pTR % ?R R^t-ata aR? TTR? ft 


M 


. \arft qft rr atat ft af at? aTat 

.Rt RTa spT 3Rft i\% RT ?T?H a 

.Rifr I 51 fair ?t SRT (PFRT ftt 

5TRI aa*., "aTRTRt, Rg atft 

aft ?ir Rat aat atr .art Rtf 

aam ?gf aa an 1 ” 

Rgf, aa, tar, ?=TTRT ngR, Rat, ^r, a 

3. aa at Tier if Rfe aft faaif ^ar,. 

art ga TtR^rt tt 11 ga vft . 

tr ^ *pra vft tttct ^rr^|i .. 

?rf «fr ir ^i at J 1 R'Or R.fsffr 

*r?t ^r |t rTfr^r ?ar ti - 1 R^f J- eft. 

*rfi | i gj? fiwnifV 

.rr^ |, farrir tPirR, rtir, 

rr^ff snf^: wpt ti .sja ir rrsjiraT 

fRRcfr 11 *rrsft, ^ ant § . 

q-rf | 

Rq-ir, ^t^t, at, 5far, toft*, rtr, f^r, 

Ti5ar 

4. qt?a % fqar sft J- ^rri aarnrr far ^ 

.faaarftra am % ^ agifa aa ir 

aa?ar .*t i a?| ima arTfa % 

sfor ?gir aarJ' a i .argr^ 

ir Ra artR awnj aft aa^.irsfi 

% farr Tfr i afr am at. 

*t 13t a;| faaarfaa % am aft im^r 
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.* i ifa ifjjff ft ^ it 

g^lft HR.TOR ft gfft gif ftf 

fell TUT Ef.ft I g^tft TOEt I 

fedl IRR Tfa ft.TORTI 

m, fet, wfe, #, 

'Elt, HR, Rtf, fk 

5. TOJE ftffft p EIW ft TO| ft 

.ft TOf ft fe EE 

figffftl.f i JB EEElf, 

ftRREElft, RRTOIR REElf I . 

REEIfl ft fit WN[ ?f I igft TOE it 

.EfafT ftf EEtftl EgEEfft 

wit 1 .fet ft gagi nro tw 

fel IT I ftfe .E?Ef'ffftTOT 

Rhi?f^|i 

ggft, ROT, fe, p, ggft, TO 

6 , #fftgEgHfEnftftfRfft . 

ft efj^r it #f ft ijf e$ie m 


. m 11 TOR if E? E|R ETI 

Edit' ■■roHjjtMRtft^ 

EEE1T f I.df fro fk TO efeft 

ft roS ft. tot ep i grot 

roftsrkgpirft ete. wt I 

fe ft ggft fa feitf Ef 1 ft. 

mft ftg ft mi it rr? ?t 11 

TO, TOW, |fel, Epei, TO, ?gft, 
RElft 

l faffa PEE TO Term RII R| feldt 

fl .TOT fTO ft I RTEIT ii R5- 

R? ffJtR " 'it I gfdR if fTPflRTd fT 

ETR faf.11 WtEHT TJff f!f 

RITffIT fftf Eft ff.Rptf f ?[ 

to 1 1 ggft eib fa fferal ft 
.pft fatipfa from ft 

jfa Rf.ft-fflt i>ft ERf ftfit 

|l ftft TtEf RIB.sfa ffelR 

fan giro nfet f i etc gfl 11 

T&qg,5fa.*f l nft J wft,iftTi 





(*m-2) 




rfT% ’Ttf VStf vf EI TT>T % 'Tfsq sfft VfeSV 3 

fttr ^ ^ jf Jr ^?r in=r 3rr?f 3i# vt 
sSTJVT 33% fa fan— 

331^31—i 


3iT5T«t— 

V 

tot<?t ?rk ^rs Jf ®fsV 373 ) TfcTT |/3?3f §1 
\0\ srvn wt tff 3fa fcq mi EfT^ifr Jf sfa 
% otk 3fr vi froi3 siw?-— 


1 

fa — , ftff 

(TO) 

1. 

2. 

P —< TO 

(™) 


3. 

3T — 313 

(«*ft) 

2. 



(Pf) 



SR 313 % 3T3 *nHY 3?f 0 )st-Wl£t TO fflft 
t, 33 f 35 375 fiwn< yr/WV 11 

sreinqvsfl' 3r v^r fa 3373Tfavr 3?v 
33f3f |, 3ft *f hr m *m iff 
3% vr ift sivwr/roft $ i 


faf 

5TVTT 

SrTTtff Hit# 

r?q RScft ^ 

33$ 

ir?r 4r^ rs^t ! 

Ft fkfe^— 

(*0 

1* 

55T — 

(2^) 


2. 

T^Rf — 

a 

(33) 


3. 

TiTfr — 

(3TT^T3T) 


4. 

xfo — 

(T3R) 




(^) 

(*) 

1. 

?r?t— 

(g'SR) 


2. 

^hf— 

(3VM) 




(3T3TIT) 

iftr 

P 

3m 3q; 

| 1 333 fro 3R?4V 


tou sr sfa #ff srss ftg to 11 m sta ^ 
37 tfff (V) ^5 fTO13 33TTO— 


3. toto ?rft if vfT 773f q-fcff |, f TOift 

t, to to) vrtf«r«rt WRftytnir 1 1 

4 IJV fTO 3^ §T fa Jt 77T3T m, TTT^T |7 
Fft[3 IT 7Vlft 5TT T^T 3T/7ff 'ft I 

fa.) 4t% p 3ivr fro Rtr 11 f#TO sn^fft 
333 3 3fa 3RT ^3 ffa 33 I I HT3 Sfa *P3 
37 3ft (V) FT fTOT3 33TTO I 

3^T|TOT— 

V 

TTTff % 37 iTJT/SfSt'S^lr ^ TOlff 11 

^tfr jtvr tot ffr 3tft fro jut <nfaf t sfa 5i®3 
% 537 3ft VI fTOR TOTTO— 

1 . faror ^ tirt^t 3ito 11 

2. favm FT^'f/^'ffvTRi «rf 1 

3. fafa 3p V5fr/?HTTf 7RT 3T I 
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(5) ftf f§5 ftff fkq irq | i RFf fttf RjRfft 
RRR F sVf ftft RSR ffP FIT | I 3ft F5R st"F | 
3R IT R|t (V) FT fRRTF FRUR— 

V 

fRt F# Rgftft ft/ft ffRTFT ffRT FFFT 

I I 

ift STFTT RTF vif ft% fFC, RT» FRff f 5TF R S F 
% 3TFT R?t FT fRFTF RRT?H— 

1. RIF % flR ^ STTSft FfirTT FF FFlt % 
fftr RTFTT t/f RptF FTR | I 

2. ?tft TT/t ft RTRt FT ftRR ^F |tcTT | I 

3. |TF Ft FST'S ffRTf FT/RR FfR FR FT I 

4. ft TtFF FTJF fk F^TfTRT fFFTFT RTFTUR 
RTFft Ft/FT FTR F?t | ' 

(®!) ftt p5 FRF ffR RtT | I RRf fFFT % RFFFF 
fk FgFFF ftff FT fff RC( | I \A Ft Ft f IT 
ffiRT FT RF ft FT 5tF | I Ft ftF | RR FT 
RTF Rft (V) FT fFRTF RRT^f— 

RFTgfFf— 

V 

TJLF FTF-FTF FfTlft % ft# ff F RFT/Rt I 
ift STFTT RTF ft ftf faR FIFft t 5tF R®F % 
3TFT Rgt FT flRTF RRTsR— 

1. FRSF’FR RTF ftt ft t/FT I 

2. T(F FT R^F FT Rt/RFT I 

3. Ft FF ft FT RFT/nft I 

4. FIT §R FTFt ff F RFFT f/RFR ft I 

(f ) ft% pi FRF fFR Rf f I ^Ff FTR R«T?ft RRF 
fk 3TF ft Ft R®5 fFP TO, f I TIFF Ft «TTR t 
TfetT Rk 5tF FT Rgt (V) FT fRRTF RRT^ I 

FFTpF— 

RFfFFT Ffr F5Rt ftl Hf% Fgf FS 4/ 

V 

R5R I 


iff TFTT WIT ft RTF fftT RIT VTTft t ftF 4RF 
% 3TFT RfT (V) FT fFFTF RRT^-— 

1. RffcT RtT 3R% RTRTFT SRt RT^ RTF FTR 
FT T| f Rk RTFt mt-ftt RTF Ff Tft 

|/ft I 

2 . F% FTft f ft F|T Fft FRT-TTR Ft ^ff 
f ifr fR RFFF ^fR ftft | 5 TR ft TTR 

F|F |/f I 

3. FFcft % fFF? ft RTT F ftt IT Ft^TT 

FT ftR FFcft | ftT FTFft % ft! f 

FRt ftft ft/| I 

4 Ft ft ft f RFf T|f ft ftF t ft FFF 
TTft % FRT f Rff/RTF f | 

(RT) FtF FTTF f?F RTT | , ^?ff fttfT Ft fFT R 
Fmt R fRUT RFT | I IF ff FTFFt % 
cf[R Ff FFTP FIT | | IRf ^ fTF FF |t 3TTT % 
FTf FRF FT 'JLT-'JLT FT FFT | I ft% f?f% RTFFt 
Ft tFfP ftT Rtf FTTF FT ^TT-^TT FF ft FTF 
T?F FR FT R|1 (V) FT fFFTTF FRTItr— 

1. FftF F CTF fFRTfR TL fRFT it, T<gft ft 
Fit RRFT FTf^R, FFT ft FT FT RTFFt FTffir 
ffL ffft t RTF RRRT FT srf^r FRRT 

FTf^F I 
FR I. 

(F) FftF f CTF ffFT?r?F TF ff^TT |l 

(F) T^Ft Ft RRRT FlfiTR I 

(R) Fft Ft FT5TT RTFFt FTf^R I 

(F) ffft % RTF F^T 5FF^TT FTFT 
RTf^ I 

FR 2. 

(R) Fft Ft FTRT RTFFt FTf?.R I 

(F) ffft F RTF F'iTTFT FT “FF^TT FLFT 
FTf|ir I 

(R) RiJFt Ft F|t RTFFT FTf|R I 
(F) StftF % TTsp ffrifF FT fFRl | I 
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77 3. 

(si) F¥t¥ % t¥ f^ToTT^^ 71 ftHsIT | I 

( 7 ) qrpft ¥t 7ft 7i*7i Fiffq i 

(7) 7ft ¥t FTST 7T77t Flfft I 

(7) f77t % 717 ST^I 'sTFfT* ¥*7T 

FlfftT | 

2. 5ft7T % *777* t Fit Tttt t q¥-r?¥ ¥*% 7|7 
Hffr 7T7 771% spt ¥tf¥3r ¥t, tf¥7 757 Tit 
=717 77I7T Ft g* ¥tf Ft F5lt t Ft FF7 
7 ft 777 I 

* + 

77 1. 

(7) TtcTI % *777* t 7|7 t 7l7 Fit t I 
(7) 737 7t ¥tf 7 7tf 777 I 

(7) 77t 737 ‘it 717 FSlt 77 77c7 f¥7T I 

(7) gSi Ft 7 Ft FSlt t 7717 ft I 
77 2- 

(7) TtFI % *777* t 7f7 t «ft«T Fit t | 
<7) 77t 737 ¥t 717 TFTtFT 77f7 f¥7I I 

(7) ¥tf 737 ¥t 717 7 7FI 77 I 
(7) 7ff 77 f¥ ¥>f Ft F5T Ft 7 77T I 

77 3. 

(7) XfF ¥> 777 FSI ft 71 I 

(7) 717 % *7777 t 7|7 t *t7 FTt t I 

(7) 777 737 Tit 'FIT FSlt TIT 7717 

fT57T I 

(7) 77 ?7*t 7¥7 ft | 

3- 77t-77I |7T7 | Sit* tt7*t, 77t, 717"), fXTTlt 

77 Ft 7T7T 77T fSTT 7R7 77 F77t 71? 
Ft* ft 77 | I 

77 1. 

(Si) 7§t-7ft ?¥T7 | I 

(7) 57 ; ST77t 71? Ft* =77 *f | I 

(7) f*7¥T F77t ?T? Ft* 77 *ft | 1 


77 2. 

(7) 1X771 srq-Tt 7Tf Ft* 77 *ft | I 

(7) 7*7* F77t 7Tf Ft* 77 *ft | I 

(7) 7Ft-7ft |¥I7 | I 

77 3' 

(7) 7Ft-7ft |7IT7 I 

(7) Fts*, 57 F77t 7 ti STT* =77 *| | I 

(7) f*TFI, 7T7 Ft amt 7T % Ft* ft 77 
T|| I 

4 fF«T 7 F¥t¥ Tit ffWTcT 77if st* 7fl, 
‘77 *T?lf % 7717 77 t 7t7> ¥T 77 
TtFTT 71%7, 7fTcFT % FT^Tlt Tit 7T77I 
7rfft Ft* F7¥T 77T* ¥*7T Flffii l' 

77 1. 

(7) fFHT t WfTi Tit 7?lf % f7t FT»7T7T I 

(7) FFTF 7> g® % FT^Tlt Tit 7I77I 7 
77T* ¥*7T FTfft I 

(7) fF<ST t FFtF ¥t 7FTf 7 TtTt Tit Ftfft 
7t ¥fl I 

( 7 ) fFCT t F¥t¥ ¥f ff*77 77Tf I 
77 2. 

(F) fFF t FTTt¥ ¥t ffi77 77lf I 

(7) fF<7 t SMtTI Tit 77 t 7t7t 7T 77 
Ftat Tit TlfT I 

(7) F¥tTl Tt 7f R7I 5® % FT^Tlt Tt 7T77T 

Flff t I 

(7) f3 % FTtFt TH Ft 771* ¥*71 FTfft I 
77 3. 

(F) fFST 7 F7t¥ ¥t Tf*77 77lf I 
( 7 ) fF^ t % UTttft ¥T 771* f¥7I I 
(7) fFST t F5T>7 Tt F77F f^TT I 
(7) 35 % FTtFt ¥1 F¥t¥ t 771* f¥7T I 



mqtfftq; *nq (qtq-3) 




fftft 

f3 

ffqq fqq qq | i q?q % 

eftq ^ftX 

fftq 

qq | 

1 sqft ft qqr f[ qxfT qft I 

i qiqftt 

3 ft 

qm 

5]ef qft qq% qft (V) 

fftT fq^rq 

oqrqft— 



1. 

pfftqftr fttq qret fftqft oteft | ? 



(q) 

fer ft 



(q) 

qqft 



(q) 

qtf ft 



2. ftsr % q^ft ft srertqr ^ f%q Tq qft 
qfr qX irqr fteTT | ? 

Ocr) qqq Tff qft qjst qx 
(ff) q* qq qft qzzt qx 
(q) ^qfftqr iq qft qzj\ qq 

3. cfR> % ^ft *m HTTr fteiT t ? 

(«T) 35^T fqqeft t 

(ff) <taqt fftqeft | 

(q) fftqr 5Trer iteft | 

(m) fttft f5! qft ftk fef qqer ffrqq fqtT qtr | r 
STIT fffetT afrq fsr-% qjq qfft qqqft | qqft qmft 
q^t (V) q>T fftenq qqi^q— 

1 qfq qft q^Tf qrr sprq qqrqer ftqreft 11 

2, *rreft qx qftt sftftt ft qqr qyq q;q fqqr i 

3. qq^qrlw ^ ftt qtqefr | l 

4 1?TT$ ftk arqeer ft *fff q<ff q?eft | i 


5. emit qft Nrqq gq fqqr =m errft | i 

6. qftf ft «rwq qqf q?T sr^re qq qrar| i 

(q) qt% ‘q’ ftfc 'o' eft ^faqr qt q$ 11 V qqt ft 
ips qs? f?q qtr | mq qrf sqrq ft qrfftir | v 
qqt ^ ET 5T5q ft ftq OTft ^TOT qsq V qqt ft 

BN BN 


f fqq fttq qq qsq 

qft 'qr' 

qftt 

% qTqft qrft 

qftBsqr ft fqfeq— 




q 





1. 

qqq eqrft 

( 

) 

eqt|TX 

2. 

qtqiq^ft 

( 

) 

gqrqt 

3- 

qqq 

( 

) 

qra^'rqr 





qtfft 

q 




‘® 2 3 * * * 7 

1- 

qTqqr 

( 

) 

w 

2. 

qqqtqiq 

( 

) 

qrqrqqr 

3. 

qTfeq^t 

( 

) 

xrqqftq qrqq 


(q) fttft fqq qq qmft ft stqr qsq qq qgt (V) ^t 
fqqyq ?rqriq— 

1. snqqr, qrqt, qrqftq sffc qqfqv qqf/q^qrq 
% qftft qrft srirT 1 1 

2. fftft qn qqft q§r irpn: fqqrsjtq/fqTqTqtq 
perrerr £1 
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(a-) RTci wnt 3 Rra rtpeftt itett 11 

WET rarpr & Tfscr ^7; fsiir cTTW % far?! 

^ RT^TJir TTT | 3TT% 

^>85* Tf TT ?TS? 5Jf> ffifeq;— 


1. 

^rarg'sft 5 . ?rf'mrw 


2. 

TTKHRHV 6. *R*PTK 


3- 

?ftsr 7 , ^sr Rst 


4. 

RfRT 


(*) 

3Tgi #>RTT> SPT W? f^RT 1 1 



( 

) 

Os) 

EfTcft ^ fa^FS qft RTF % % «PTcft 

11 


( 

) 

(R) 

Ff^Tift gTTI 1% TT 1 



( 

) 


(R) 

^13- FsrsrSr ?r vftx wrcft si 


RTfT ffT^rfl g | 

( 

R f R l?n ri 1 

(*■) 

fRE HPT FRRTF TTR =FT 



( > 

(R) 

3T^T FlF tprr ^Tf ^r 

^ 3TT§f | 1 



( ) 

(35) 

R'E % TAT FeTR ttaY 1 

( ) 

(3T) 

RTF f?cr grr 5t5^f if 
FTTrr TRIFT *Pt ftfjxr — 

% Kft 5T5? I^T 

1. 

2. 

rfVr % uriq^ . 

'FTfl Rmi . 

.T|lT | 1 

‘ 1 =Pf5TT?TT | 1 


^TTT, 







(?) nt% fsj ■rrfsffc fp 1 1 5rfs|^ ft 
Birrfr Jr qkt ?k q? f i p% nt^r ft? ?? j^ff % tot 
snjkft Jr ?t ?f emr % swk tt to? Jr 

f%fetT— 

1. ?f[ pk tf fr fni 11 p*r eto P st<r I— 
Pfl TO «fNr Jr ft?? *tYt nt^t pr i «ft? ft 
gto qfT <tt ntJr t? fr ^ qfp tot Ptor iteiT 11 
5 ? *rt?et gPr f? to tt ?u to wt tort tot 1 1 «rg 
to pit at? % tp gger sri Tm fpi ttto «rr i 
to TT?r f r nm ?ftf «rr i p tot tot^; sfk tot ft 
5 ? ft np ?nt tott ?r I TOt ITFt TIP if to fr 
to tort ?k to-to ft it sr'k TfTO ?r f? ; | 
TOror i pfp p to ifp ft «r?tf to ^ | i 

stTO— 

1. pk ^r % is% if ft?r-ftn Jr to iter | ? 

2. pk tar % *sfr fc art? ft qgr <r aft to ft 
tot f p | ? 

3 . £t| to fVer ir?r % ^r^q- f?;g ?t ? 

3TTT— 

1 . 

2- 

3. 


2 . ?3 ft ?to to to start unf irkf to eft *tr 

^ 3f| TO «r35TT TOT pT ItafT I Pgtaf ?Tftrf ft 

Pt-tot srtar ft, cRfg ftf to nfr Pitot i 3? stnt 
ft ?jto if ?ir an in ff p sp f r tot to i pt 
J r frosk ?k to TTptr ?r ?wri ff pft fpt ?k 
?t 2r?rn ?M qi ??t to ?> 1 1 to ft «n*r fr % 
qf ?k ‘tt % nq wftT ^Jr «riJr^R ft fen i «nir?R Jr 
skit ft f[5 nq-qTT fT fT?Tft 5T I ^ fp "p ?|er 

nf% it” i btttow Ji p ?r? ft jttt Jr fast 
ft fti ?tf fit gf ftrar fif sftT tott *RRft nrfff 
n^t fnJr eft n% ir*rw ffert jPerer nrJr <rn q|?T ^t 
fTfirr i gferer ?T^r nerf ?rr?rf f t 'Ten n ?t f^ ?Jr 
pit? m ni^rn ft ftfiwr f^er 11 

srp— 

1. ftnt nipt ft TOf p pt q?r pr f?Hr ? 

2. frpk ^ ?er?r?r ? 

3. nrkR n p ftnt ft frs pt ? 

1. 

2 . 

3 . 
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3. flRT 'HR fR*FT | 1 RTT FT gifTT etE ft FgF 
RqftFF % RTRt EFV % ftET^ FT ft I WT Fit 
ft ftTT RFT hITTT FRFv §RFF Fft gRft RT Tft 
f>ft I FT?g f FFT RF ft?; TE if RTF RT FgR FrT 
qrfffV I sfTT FTHT FRtFT RTET TfET | I ^Ffaf FfT 
qrqi qgFft RT flFTE Eft | I %FE FRi FT ft? % Ft> 
ft FFt RfIs ft Tfftt RTEt | I Fft ftft FfT RFEF 
TtFIFT ft ftfft | I 

5TCE— 

1. ERE1 FT RTFR! EFt % ftqfft FT f ? 

2. ERE ft FT if FF? EF ft Ft | ? 

3. ft RTF FiFF FFT Fft FfEtT | ? 

3tR— 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. RTfEF> % RTF RTftt FT EIRE RIFT ft I RFfF, 
fttf, RTF Eft RiTe^R RTFt % Eftft Rift RIF | | ?ER 
FIE Eft RTF ft EFT% Rft Jor qfftt | | Eft Rif RFF 
Fffft ft I FTtF ETFEt RTF ETFft f I F5T?P % E R ft 
fftftt RT cFtfTT TUFT | I ?R ERTT RR % qRfJF EFT 
pr fR FF ftFT | I E*ft RRF FF tRTF TFfft % fRf 
FFT Rt fFRFt RT ffRTF R> TFTT FT FT | I fft RF FT 
RFE Rgft | I ETTE RTRTT 4 FTFT FRF R> TT^ftF RRF 
RTF! | ftfj; fEfft FR ft EfERET RTF Ff ffRTF fFRE 
RRF 4 Tift | 1 

5T5R— 

1. RTft % Eftft FftF-RtF ft | ? 

2. FTRT% Rft RFf RTF F?Eft | ? 

3. FF?gF ft EE ft FftF-RT ?FtfTT RIFT | ? 

R?R— 

1 

2 . 

3. 

5. FfTF ft FE E FFFt EFT ftFT | ft fF-FTF 
Fft FF Frft I ftftt F> FfT ftftt ft Eft I ETTt EtT FTEt 
FT Fft FRT ETEt |. Eft Fft RlY FT5T ftaf Ft ft I RfsFT 
^ TffT R^fT 5ftT RFRt RlFFTt FF fRFTT RTF | I 


^rf«FT FTRR ffTF RRT F^ Rt RIFF | I FF;4l, RTF 
FtT LFfiFT FF fF ft ?FFF RtFF | ijj 

St5R~ 

1. RfffR % ^1 it fe-Fft FFt Fft RF Flfl ? 

2. R^R % fFFT ftRRT fRRTT F>Tft f ? 

3. Rf£R RT RtRF FFT | ? 

RtTT 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

(15) FtF fFq Ff FTFFt Ft FTlFft RFft ^ RF% FIR 
fqf Ff RSF? 4 % Rft FT®F RFFT Rfrf — 

1. RfFF FFFF % FTF RRTR FFT-*—fWT l 

(R) RRfR 

(F) g# 

(R) RtfEF 

2. RTRtfTR ^ R^— 1 -4R% I I 

(R) FTHR 
(F) RFRTTR 
(r) RflFt 

3_ qffF it Rift FIR ir# ^ —--few wtR RT 

FTF RTRT FT | 

(R) fFRRTftiF 
(F) RKRtTfR 
(R) fF 

4 qsqtTTR RT FtTRT RT FTflFt-R 

fRRt | I 

(R) FFRTFTR 
(F) RfSFTFlt 
(R) RTfTFF 

5. fir—- ^frt: rfft ftt rt rf 2 Rifff ,i 

(R) RTR^ 

(F) RFFt 
(F) FTF-FTF 
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6 . NfsyT % ?r Rtfr te R^RPiff 

- ——i 

(w) 

(sr) gif^n: 

(R) OT(f 

7. Rest ^rsr^T 5ft |r-*—•% rt 

^•sptr 11 

(*r) te 

(0 ft ? 

(R) TTT 

8. RfH fRRTRT *fhc RRRTl $f—-■—TT 

R^ER ftcTT | | 


2. Eft 

3 . F^r^TT 

4 . cT^rVh 

(vk) rI% f % srr^FifT ^fr atf-ifif tt fvr^i ret & ?t3t 
SRTT RiR EV st^ Eft I I ^TTT e ETE % Tf3% 
■rTT Pfsf'TT fimm. ITT E^> Em EETTT — 

1 . Rt if 
|RT^ ER % 

WSftT EEi 

*? ^ 

RET | 

rV 

2 . fa^rar sir 
fV 5*T EETt 
TT«s?fTSrT Rig E 
fSf Eft 

ERIE ERE; 


( 31 ) E 3 T 
(b) TTTTTt 
(E) RET 

(r) Bt% fat |CT RSU TT 3>£f Tl BBT ^TI^ % ’PR 
% RJRK f^ffelT.— 


3. RrTR°T fTRT 
EB rV 
fET^ 5 R 

fWfT ?Y 


1 . BNB 




TOT OTPtto ? 


(iwm Tm ITTOffi TO, 5RJC STCT cfa k fetr HTftR f$ft ft qT^cffi <TC STRlfaf) 
fsTJT «\ 

1- hr ?rqft ™ *f *rwr qi qf\*sn ft | fftj q$ <rtta»r w ro m ^ 11 w qftem ^ 
mq% rttaT ^ ^ ftf to ^ 11 flfin w xtm *r m) ft ^ 11 

2. 5 tt vim tT fft ^ srcft *t ^k ftnft * Rnj w ?r ft{ jfem *$ ft ^ft i wrft 
ift qftm v ft nf m) *r ^ jrttH m ft | ^rft wr *rft | ^r (V) ? Ptor 

Hqft 11 ^Rr Sftft $ 3FR fft *R f?R@ ft «TR & 'Tft ft* *fJ&K Sflft itTC ft I 

3, ^ qft«pr ft ftq ttr 1 1 m -2 ftk tror-3 % ft 'ft ftT ‘ft ft-ft m fft ^ 1 1 ^ wx f\ 
■ qft m $ *rft 11 Mm) ^ m ft w ft ^ % ^ft % ft 11 


fta IH|q tyTo IRf 






1. 5THT. 

2- “FSTT. 

3- ?TT5 . 

4. StFFT/tRrtf. 

5. mproT. 

6. srsfl/wfar. 

7. f«ran?r?rw. 

8. f*Tarr vt tor. 

9. *n?n-PnrT fiwrr. 

10. PRn-*rnrr ^ rrrfto/tfto ?rrc. 

11. m sr?*r *rm. 

12. ^3^ TftoK/fer 'rfvtK . 

13. 'rftorc p to im ..p<r 

14. Hlf ?f^^t WT" 

15. m i <rtt 


■*rrf.*% 



















(tihi-I) 


(f) vfY^ fsrt srmlf ft euh ir 'rfsq; 1 gf *rm 

ir ft<S5f % ?r?T qf $ 5T5f gVfT srfrc % fawr 

TTtrr 1 1 ft«sf if f%% |q ^ ?r Jr fair ^t'r 
Stf I, MT 

srqr^cr 1 

1. faram, 'rpit, ^ttt— sft 'Tf°tm ft Tirr 

ft TO ^fcTT | I 

2. TT^t, ^Tfe, TTft—3ft TCRT % fw 
^ 'ffrf % ^t#t <re srferdt 1 1 

3. srfa, snnr, wfar—fasir fcrft 11 

4. 3TJ, asr, 3^s—fsr^r ^r*T?^r?r f r srgTsr f^fr 

(<?r) mi fsj ftq *rq f 1 srfaf qra % snfa 
dfa-dfa sfa fa^ »n? | fafir ir qf |t m stf 

| I f sql ft kith Ir q'fscr sffa stf 5T«T % 

OTl tt|t (V) fT fatiTR ffrqq I 

1. srra: fm—-dRT, dtq^, sfcr 1 

2. fwr— trw, dfar, srw 1 

(f) rft% faq irq STidr ft TOTO Jr 'Tf^rr ?ffa f>>Sf ir 
ftq nq srat ir % q?r% rrtrr?r *r4 ^Jr srfa ^dt 
ft site f t rrmir fafarq— 

33T|W— 

qrfft — 3r5r (fr^r) 

(qsdt) 

(3pyf) 


qrfr wi sm *ft ?ft% ftq *rq fjqf % sur m 
qjsqf ft ^nfa fafaq 1 

1. ^ — . (gw) 

2. ^ffwr — . (jrrcsrr) 

(ffc) 

(*r) 4t% fqq fsdt ft rr Ir qfaq ?ffT ft««f ir 
ftq ij it ?[fsdt ir % ffr% ad? m ifa frlr sraqf ft 
rwt rrnrJ fa%q— 


rjgr^wr— 



im — 

f^fr 

( t ft§i) 

dt?rr — 

§5?TfT 

(f?!T) 

5n*t —■ 


(1^) 



(Hldt] 


l?ft X^TT STTT dt dt% feCf J TP 5T«ff % ^T55> 

ft ^r% rTTird f^rf^rq— 


1. ir^fdt . 

(^TWT) 

2- vim . 

(trr^rdt) 

3. fserr . 

Vs 

(rr^r) 


(Tftsr) 


( 5 ) dt% ps ^ ftq <rq 1 1 qf ^ qfr gjt?ff 
srrft *nrt srsq qf ^ 11 arr qf ^ 
% *mrr (x) fr fiwnr *nrr*rt «ft srrft 
fsqf Ir ifa ^ ??rTrrT 1 

x 

5TTST, 3rM, ?rgx, dt^fft, 


?rr^T5r — ^r^ 
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fEU Et^t ^ EE H^t UTRT | 

% SET ’TcTcT ( X ) TT fRRTR RET fEET RET | I 
Ell % tfSRt E SET ET Sift ERET HR E S E ET PERTH 
EETR oft HR EE % RrI RSRt % I ST RffV TETcH I 

1. RET, EE, f%f?Rr, RTTt I 

2. etrV, rtr, Re, Re 1 

3. =fTrR-fRf?, ttRTRT, EcTETH, ^HTE I 
4- RRT, E^ET, ERItT, ETHRTtET I 

(R) Ht% fill EE rr RE=T RT> qf?R I ESR ET EFT 

qrqit fr ^tI eNt rsr ret er^ % | sftr erR 

ETE ^Rft ETtT % t I 

fTtft, EE, Rt5T, ET?ft, foTRlf, TUff, THR, 
RPRE, EUF, fRRTR I 

^R?t ET=R R5R RRR> % RtRffRR | Etl %R ETE 
HTSt Rft RTSfr It, *TIT— 

EE 1. 

f uft, Re, fervrf, sasr, eft 
EE 2, 

RtHT, ETfft, EETtTt, E«(tf, fRRTR 

V® ET? It ETE Et STlI ftl$ RE 5t5^t % Rt-Et 
EE RRT TI foftnt- 

1. RtRTRT, EUTTE, EEIET, RET'E, ETHt, TN"?, 
lEET, EW, sftrT, EBH I 


2. UEE, %RT, fEEIT-iTTE, ETE-UTE, Eftf<R, 
UR, 3S, E1R, RtTU JgRgET I 

EE 1. 

RE 2 - 

RR 1. 

RR 2. 

(Sj) Rt% Rt RTRR FT ETE f?tt Hit | | ^TT RTRR 
RR^T RTRR it fRfR WE RRT | I REfUR RRE RTRR 
% SET % WTETT ET REST fR?E RR 1% RT?T pi 
RTRR % FTTtft WE Tt EfT<$ I 

HTT §rI RR RR I I 
TTH gEl RR TTR | I 

SET % RTRR *T RTF ERR 'FT TTE RTTcft & (fir 
TTR gR^T TT TTR TTRT {* I fEU RTRR R^f ET RR^T 
RTRR It fR?R RR IRT t I SEt RTTT WTE SHE RTRRt 
% UTET IRTR'T RT> RfTCT— 

1. RgRR^t Rtf Wife r fT STRRT «!rTT RRTRt | I 

fRfgRT ^Tf RT 3TRRT. RRT'rT | I 

2. ERt 5ftf left | l 

Rtf.leTT | I 

3. R ? SRT UR it RttfRt |RT | I 
.fRR ^ TttfRt IRT | I 





ffc# (to-2) 


w 


(Ep) f B[ qm f I VI JTWt ^ *f4 

% far* ?>ST if cfT-cfT 3^? f?IT TitT | I 
gqiT % IJHt 5T3q stfr | I sfr 5TR % OTT *# 

(V) ^T ft^TH W*TT^5r— 

1 ^rcf qft ■JT^rrf qr# ^ to ^ft^’TT (Hrgjr/ 

f^cTf%cT^T) q^TOT | I 

2. ^TO 5f3?T qT% qrt (^TW-Ppf/Wn) fe’TT 
tot i i 

(3T) qft f§t STf^q f# ^ I I VI 5T$%1r Sf ft* 
*to wft ssti #§ ivr *rf%> % «ft% ^ 
qrrsft ?to> qit *rc% % q>sj 5T3^ itf 11 
iq qr# 4 % *# ^ iqqrc ^TcfV wnf! qft 
qf^— 

1 fq£ ?r fr qtqqrq qqq qir qq^ if—• 

-—^rr^rr i tot#, qq # toT, qrq! 

qq tot 'trt-, %h fqqiTO\ to 

sfeqV, WT^TT ^TTcfr wfc qfaq-1 

ttbitt?^ it %q it. toT i ^TEirr qq? qfq % 

--%q ®r to ^rfr i fin: ^ to 

^TT———^33T?ft ?ftT qfa-q# sftfft TO- 
to yx srr stt^t i 

sRcft, TO, Sr^T, qgT, TO 

2. #? %* w*r*r wr-wr to %cr |, qf- 

fqqrq i qfrot 3I5 tt^t q®arc 


xftx -11 sto qq sn^ft 

to> qq totT 11- qqrfro 

5*ra % to snefr 11 s?r% q# qrr- 

qfrf-qr ?fr qi^r srtarct q«> fqqirr 1 1 

TOft, TTT, WVt 

3. qqqft qpq crqr qq qq% tor Sr —— 

sfcfT ftaT t1 qf *?m wft q*ftq - 

-ft *3TTcTr |1 qtqqr % Sr TOT—— 

TO for t I *ffq % TOT | qi 

—--qrt qs qrT srrfTT 11 q# ftttt 

q>T- —^t srmT ffcrr |, q? 

qT qte't «r\^:-qrr qrq stqr 11 

^q^rra, qjcr, htt, qtqq, nq 

4. htrt ^ i qfcq, “q^s^ qql ir 

-f?r q fr^r q^q qf i q^-ffa? 

qq q^#-*T q?f snqr ^t, qq wt 

q^ir qt-qfq ft i q qfq aqr 

q|qqT qrft-^qqTqri tiwi ^ttt 

qr fqr sqrq q-—# ht at ^ w 

fird qr -— 3 fqr*rt i qrq qt qqqft 

11 qq qq #■-# qfwqf srwdt 

11 qqt Ttqsrq, qq qi—-% m 

5>TT ? 

5T«r, |fqqr, Wj t#, qiq, ^rq, qq, 
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5. |»TTt srta-aftar Jr Ft iftr t ?tfft fatro 

-FFT fFFT I I *flF |Ft 

«rMf ^—-f, Prat Jr ft tttf I, 

iriFt ?t- m vfr sir |, frf§ ftf: 

5T>JT FtT -*t 5RW FTFt 1 

FF Ft |§[ FTFFFT-1 Ft FtT tt 

|RT 37TFF I I FT—-FTF ^t | I 

FRFR, Fftct, ^RT, PIPT, F^t, fat 

6. TOT Jft Ht ^RT|T iflW HFT'F ft^“C T ^ 

fff ^-4taTT ^ i 3?r ^ 

^gt FFt Fit I-*——'Rfrt FtFTT T$t 

% FR FFF Ft FT FF----■'Cf FFT I 

Pm f^ft t| fft fs 1*rtT ff ft— 

-^—Ffr f?j ft *f|qi i Ftif fa Ft Cr- 

—qrf i $$ ffr fa FTffa i sfa f?ft 


9pm--•—T1F Fifa FTT *?Nt| 

fft, ff$ Jr,—- —f, F^farct 

t fa FFFTFT, FFFT F?TFFT Tt I 

FT, FTFtTOTF, FT, T?), Flffat, FT, 

*tf 

7. RTFTTT FT qfFt FFfF Ft) FFig «ft I F^ 

--% ttFR-FTFR Ft T^t TTTcft <f| I 

F^ Fltffat Jr-TOFt FT, “fa IF 

FFR F f%TTT FftFT-<■-Ffa I 

?ff faf f3f F5T F FTF FI ?-— % 

Fit Jf Ft F^ FFF F?J FTKUI-—"fa 

Ft F? ?FRT Ft |FRT |, FT-1 

Ft FTFFT Ct F ? Frfa p5 iJTOTF Ft Ft 
-.- TTTOT C l” 

Ft, fa, F^T, STlffa, TO, FT, fa# I 



(qiq-2) 


(t) qft ferq; qq; ^ ^ etriq- Jr Rf?q qk r^sr; Jr 
fqq qq q®qt Jr-Jr smt Jk qnJ' rirt q®2ff R?t 
W£ rtt 3ff% qrq^T fafeJ— 


3STJPW— 


TW 

qrq 

(q?q) 

JR 

Rrqf 

«a 

(mq) 

qrf 

q^r 

(fer) 



W) 


wt sr^r^ sitr qf fft% fcq ^ 
qqJr Jrq qrr?r mq qs^f ^ fqfqq i 


1 . 

qqtfq —-— 

(RTRKk 

2 . 

V* —— 

(^) 

3 . 

fq?qt-*- - 

(%q) 

4 . 

fWR '- 

(RTk) 



(qq^q) 


(q) *flr% vat rtrr feq qq 11 ^Jr Mrqqr q*?sw> 
qqrr q sTq qs? ftq qq f1 qrR sfa qs; 
'll qrft (V) rtf fasiR qqTqq— 

^T^q— 

s^Rk/mpi- qr^ft Rft qk frfr ssr 1 1 


X. 


s*ft sran: wr qt ift% fcq qq qrqqt Jr sk qi? 
% OTT ^ ^ fiWT* qqi^T — 

1. ?pr/qs fqt q qq ^ qqm 11 

2. qmq R?q % fqir qreqy Rft q^q/gq pi 
qifp i 

3 . qgT/qtsT qrq qk Jr qqr 1 1 

4. ms R?r rrft/qTq qtfV kk rr kqrel 
fhqreRft 11 

(?.) k% rtfs rtrr fcq qq 1 1 qqq fom % qq ^ 
*rk qpqq qk> sr fcq qq | i p qkf Jf Jr 
fam qT qq ^ $r %t 11 ^r kq $ qq rr 
qTR (V) R>T faqffi qRRq— 

qk qqkrkrrq Jr q^r qk 

tyr r i 

Stft RRiiT qlR qT qt% fsq qq rtrr> Jr skr qsq 
rt qfr (V) Rq fmnq qqi^Jr—■ 

1. qiq Rmqrr rtt qqr? qT qJr i\ ^trft %/^kri 
11 

2. qk qr^mi qRk qtyqqr i 

3. qk prer Trcjkr R«fr |/f i 

4 . qrq qt qkr qfffWt %qk qiq f/qrn | 
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{^) qYt Fqq qq | I ffTF-F^qY qFF 

q sYt ?YfY 515 ? F?q qq I i ftt jYt tfr ft 
FgY (V) TT f^RTFT FFT^q— 

3r5T^7«r— 

YiqFTqY TTF TT qYsY Ft TTS ^Tcfr/WTT t I 

pY tttt sttt ft rt% F?q qq qiqqY Y sit 51 s? 
TT F?Y (v) TT FfTTF FTT?Y — 

1 . ?TT friRT/fnRt I 

2- fft qrsrqrY qY fqT tt Y|Yf gY qTT/qqt 1 

3. §Yft TTwrt % ft«t ftY sts^t Y Tg Tgj 
qY/Tgr tt 1 

4, STTF TT FTT Tt f q TFT gY FTqqtMrYqT I 
{??) fYY J3) TIFT Fqq qq I I qqY TTTT FWfY 

FFTT TtYt 3 tT ^tfft 5 FR f?q qq f I TY 51 c? sYt 
I ff tt qgY (V) tt Ffsttf FqT?q— 

3FT3T®r— 

ttfff ^/tt qfq Y qgq $ftt gY qq 1 1 

TTTT Trr<T FY qY# r?q qq qmY Y 3 Yt 5T*T 
TT F|Y (V) TT FtfIF FqT?Y— 

1, |T Y ffY t| gqq ?tt, sY frtY Y/tt nr 

qqT 1 

2 , F'gFTFY Y/Y f '3 tY tr qrrqr 1 

3, qT FqsrrqY q^Y tt/tY qqrY fYt?Y Y tft 
ft 1 

4- Tg tt ftft Y/Y fm qq tt fY i 

(f) YtY TS! FRF FqY Tq I 1 ?qY TIT FRRqY q?R 
YVt FgY YTtY 515 ? Fqq qq | | FIT? tY 5 FR Y 
Tfeq 5 TYt 3 Yt qs? TT HgV (V) TI FfTTF 
fftiY— 

^T?TFT— 

fY farnYf sr% tY qqiY fYt?t Y tft ft. 

ff% tt? gqq fY gYqi/Y i 


?fY tttt wtt fY fYf Fqq qq qmY Y sYt 
TT FgY (V) tt FfTTF STFiqY I 

1. Yfft F?gYY qq Y gY ttt titt ft, tffYY 

Yfh t?Y ff t/YY 1 

2 < FtFT ?cTTTT | 5 TT ttf itftt tt YcTT ft, 
q srfYT tYtctt t FtfY Y qfF ttft «it/Y i 

3 . qqYfq % qF^^q Y fftt qm ^Fq^rq Y 
stft ftqr t/5r fft i 

4 . tYf FTY TTiq TT TRl |FT ?tYt ^FT/ 

1 1 

(tr) qY# fq qiTTfqq qq | 1 ??$r fittY tY Ftt Y 
qR-qtY fttYt Y Ffut ftt 1 1 ?q qYY thtY % 
qYq qq tftY qY | 1 iqY Y qT qq 5Y 3 ?tt % 
5 RY qiqq TT qTT-^TT ITF YcTT | I qYY Fqt 
qmY tY ftt sqrq Y TfsY fYt qiq fttf tt 
^tt-ttt IY ftY qT ?Y qq tt qgY ( V Q tt 
F q^Tq fft^Y 1 

1. TUTT tY tYs ftttttt, fftt Fft ^ttt 
q^rTTTT Y fY c ttt Y Y^t fYt t?t ‘tYt 
tift’ fT grgTTY tYtft, ftp YYt 
^^ttY FqFTFT Y qgq srqrq 1 1 

qq 1. 

(q) t:ttt ftft tY Ff^tft Y qqTT qqr 1 

(q) TTFT Y YYtFT FuqT$ I 

(F) TTTT Y qrFT tY tYs qTTTTqV I 

qq 2 

(3r) TTTT Y TIFT tY tYs TTTTTqY I 

(q) ffY ftft tY c tit Fttt i 

(F) TTFT FFTY qYrqr, FTgF q FqiTFT Y 
%F gFT I 

qq 3 ‘ 

(F) TTFT qTFT Y 5TF ? q gq I 

(q) TTFT TTFT TT FTFFT F TT FTT I 

(F) TTTT Y qTFT tY TTqTFt YY I 
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2. f??T fqrqt ?qrr % ?frrq % ?e?rqqr ? ?f? 
?)? ?t ?ft qr^f ?tT ?T?ft er fqr 5? ?t?f 
f??Tf??t an ?ft qqtwT Sr ?t $qr ft *?t? 
?f?T i 

?u 1. 

(?) *r«nqqft qft qqrr *rt i 
(?) ??? cftqf qrr ?t qft f??T? ?r i 
(q) ?t?t «pt ?ft iTtsiTT if $rt ft ??t? q 
ftqi i 

?? 2 - 

(?) q? ?f qtqr qrq?t *r i 

(?) ?t?t qrr qft?T Sr ^rt ft ?qr? fm i 

(q) ?«nqqft qr> iff ?qrT «ft i 

?? 3. 

(?) ?e?Tqqtf ? ?*? qfqf qft sfqrr ? 
«ft i 

(?) q?t ?ft qr^cf ^ i 

(q) ?t?f qrr ?ft qfT?r if ^rt ft ??rq 
ft?T i 

3. qqif qfql rtr qft qq*fii?T fqr ?q?f qft ?ir 
qitf ???rf qft, ??? % qt? ?f% qft qffq 
?t q^ i 

qq 1- 

(?) qfqt rtr qft ?q?t qft q??if ?t 1 
(?) ??? % Rtq qf% qft qffq ?f q? i 
(q) gqir qt?t rir qft ?ft qqqqqr i 

?q 2. 

(?) qqf ?t?t qrq qft q??;r?r i 
(?) q% qq?t qft q??rf qft *ft i 
(q) ?q? % qtq q?% qft q?f ?f qqr i 
qq 3. 

(?) qt?t rtr qft wit qft q??rf qft ?t i 
(?) qq? qt?t qrq qft qft q?qq?T i 
(q) ?q? ?f qfq ?f% qft ?ff? q^nti 

4 . qfq q ?q?t qqt ?fq qft %q if ? ; ? qr? f??i 
?r, ?q? ??>? ?T??t qft ?r? f??i ?t, ?itqr 


«?t£ ?=sqf ?*k fqqfa qt?f qft fi?r qr??T 
?t ?t i 

?q 1. 

(?) qrq % tt?? R q? rp ? i 

(?) qrq ir ?qq ?!??> qft ?r?r ??r?T i 

(q) qrq ? ^ ?=s?f qft f??r qr??r ?t ?t i 

?q 2- 

(?) qrq if ?r?qt qft ?T?r f??T i 

(?) qfq % ?q?t qnt ?ff? qft %q if ?? ?r 
f??T i 

(q) qfq ? fqffa qtqt qfr f??r qff qr??T| i 

?? 3. 

(?) qrq ft ?q?T q?3 ?fgq qft %q % ?? 
qfr? f??r i 

(?) qq? ?qft ??3? ?if?t qft ?t?t f??r i 

(q) qfq ft f??f? qt?f ? ipsqf qft 
qrq?i?t i 

5. ?? ^rt f?t? f f?qir qrft qtf??r ??t f, 
q?ft ?t?tq , qrft qfq ?|?t qt qrft 
f 1 °? ?ft f i 

?? i. 

(?) wr ??r? ^ qrft q? q'tfqqf ??t jf f i 
(?) qrft vx ?3qft? ?^t f i 
(q) qrft qr qt? ?f?^ qt? ?ff | 

??• 2 . 

(?) ?q ??t? q? ?|? ^ ??r $ i 
(?) ?gT qrft Rsit TTfrt f i 
(q) ?ft q? qrft qftqft? f i 

?? 3. 

(?) qrft-qrft ?tqft? ?|?t: ?T 1 1 
(?) qqr ^0? qt ??r f I 
(q) qrft qtff?T ??t f i 



fepit (fm-3) 




?ft% ■ 

gSf srw 

fee; qe; 11 srefa % hr str 

fee; 

^ t 

i ?# % |t n§t 11 srRHit 3ft 

StR 

stnr 

nt nsr vx n|t (V) qer fann 

nnRt—■ 


1. 


% fer<; *Rff Hifsn hhh «rr ? 


(«0 

<t«s fr *tr nnm ththt i] 


<*0 

*RHT HR RRT 1 


(*) 

Hit hr *nrfer rrt i 

2. 

nnn i 

r hWr ^ nsfer q|t feto fern ? 


(50 

itfeHT 


(*) 



(*) 

fetqft 

3. 

wifer 

HIT HUT HHt HR gHT ? 


(*r) 

HHtfer Hit |feRtff H H5J HHT, fHHTt 



HlHHt HH W HRT HHT 1 


(si) 

?EftfH % Hferai'T % HTHHt HH THT 



RT 1 


(5T) 

H^ftfer H ?THHt % RHT fe HTH HRf 


Hit I 


4. q^RTHi it nfa-H) fe^i spjht *fr ? 
(w) hhrhh; ir^rfr ^ ^ , 



(*) 


3ft Ht HT 1 


(*) 

HI 

HTHHt 5 tYt nfen HIT HT 1 

Ht% 

S3 

H|t 

sfh: f g HHcr HiHH feq ne; 11 


hr 

qfse; 

ift* fer f | HTH TT|t TTtTHfe | HH% 

HTHij 

[ H|t 

(V) 

Hit feHTH — 

1. 

hOhI 

! H*tt 

HHtHT HtHT it 3fwt TRHT HT 1 


2. H^cR gHRT TT E £tH <«ft I I 

3. 'ftH »FT tTf ^HiR Hit I I 

4. snrq-Rt t tnlr Hit hrt ht i 

!ft% *rtT 's' st nfernT «rf 1 1 '^' nnt n 

ft? 51=5 f^tT TTtJ | | SfTT ijrf 63TH H ’TffIT | 

wr ^t f% V nnt % sh; hrh t itn enit htwt 

PV ^ 

srt *«' *f tft 1 1 *tt<t 3*r sth ^r 
fet 'h' % nrnt nfer nt^n: Sr f?rf^-i 






m‘ 

1. 

fen HiT 

( 

) i. 

femn hrht 


HHH 




2. 

?TtTTH HRHT 

( 

) 2- 

nfEHT 

3. 

?T ? 5jT 

3THHT 

K 

) 3- 

feraTH HiW 

4. 

feiTft Hit Ht3T 
Hit %HiT 

( 

) 4. 

nn nit htht 


HTfen H HiTHT 


5- 

|3m h<t: srin r 


(*0 
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p) sfft feq; m t if f w frarc srat 

ITOI TTtl— 

1. --feffT ff*irsr*T OIRT, 

TO-TO 

CS 

§RT-feTO I 

-jpnr i 

^ I-^TTT I 

faf, TOM, OTTO, StR 

2, TO TOT 5ft ^- 

to ^ i rr -< 

# ^TcT—--TO-MT 

tv C\ ) 

—•-— ’^1 f^TOT, 

M, TO |t-1 

TO, JTfJ, 5PT, yCT, 

3- 1. Kf TT-—**lt|5T 

TO TO-m TO ip 

2. toH --umfif-—- 

f'R 7 ft ^fft——♦— 

to, aw, fa-fa, TO, | 

(*) ^ TOTt R raf TOW TOT 11 

sro ®rnr If Tfa qfa fa m if far m ^ 


tow Mr | to$> in TO fa ’iff if to 
TO faffa— 

f^ITO^TOT ( ) 

flTO fa^ $T ^ M MTT ( ) 

( ) 

srcfa «it tTO # TO»t ( ) 

TOro ft tot ( ) 

TOE - if^ jffeTOTOTOT ( ) 

1. 5 torT 

2. tITOtr 

3. mm 

4. ^TOffiT 

5. srfar 

6. TO* 

W ^ fa TO ^*t t ffjft ^3? <jTTTO TO? 

*Tfa— 

1. TO* f{\\ to ^T-H-# tfpTT TOT $ I 

2. -—W TO TfR TO \< tr!’ toto 

4H fa m\ 11 

3. 3ft faro ^ 4tst It ^TTt flat TOT TOTTT 

W | SflTO—-4?t 11 

OT, TOMT, Tt«^T ( TO 



(3!) g>q T5[ qg^q f^tT ^ 11 bur 

Jr ufftr tfk ua^ gq$ ?ftq fqq qq Jiwf % 

gsrc $m ^ tftfsR— 

1. qf|q iTTR qqjJ qr^rf % Trcfr fhRft f i 
ztoT qqrar f «rh gqqri q? urer wt 1 1 
qn£ qqq'r qfa> % qprc qf^qf ?t awit 
*T?r |, q>$ ^q^, qflf ^ tftf 

q?qf qa 3 to qqqr srj 11 
q^-q^ Jr fast g<gq qgi *w qq qmT (i 
qq q^ qrq |, qffq-qffq % sqqq 
qqrtr srfff | qfa feq-qT qsV qqfqqT % 
grq farm qrar 1 1 fcq srrstf qqq't 
ga ftot ^t *R ?*S qft wehw % giq 
t^t «frr q^q ft q^r qqgi 11 

VftH— 

1. qf|q WT3T srq% qt^qf qft qqr qfqgt 
1 7 

2. q? ftq #Jr *rrt qrgr ft 7 

3. ^Tf sTRt R? #*r srerc: q^ir f ? 

3tT*— 

1. 

2, 

3- 


fipqt (gm-3) 


W 


2. fJrwf qqV ^rar Jr gqgr | afft tor 
^T fiT 11 fgg 8r q^ qq?rr t, q^r e^r- 
fq<rt qrr qrq qt q^ | l faqi to, mx 
qqqiT srfqq, to% gqqg, uto ga# qk 
qqqff qfaqt i qg fjfr it qrq qrqr | gr 
gfr U|t gg ^ qEqzr-qsTOT <ro ??r 11 

STO— 

1. gto #qr qqqr § ? 

2. fag srp Jr tost | g^ £gr g^r | ? 

3. qfq Jr grTO qf =tot qjgg q^qr | ? 

StTC— 

1. 

2 

3. 

3. rnfaT g^qfaiw *qq q)qlqrq ^ ^rq 
xx trt, gqiT fq?r qqqf qft ut qrq qqi^i 
qqq! qg qra qqfT q|f fqr qgqqrt 

qtqr, “qqJr-gqq I q^t iriqqr ^ qqq> *r 
q^qjq fr qff |, q^r qf qrr q't qqr qt^ 
q^-q>q qqr-qiqt Jr m qq i" 
qrq-qrq qtq quT |t qq, q;q>qt qTq qr 
qte qiqr i 
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5T5R— 

1. ffsgWsTM ?f FTFfFTF Ft gFTR rt fit 
ftffftI 7 

2. FTRR RT ^rr^ftHIH' ^ RRT FfT ? 

3. ft%t Sr RRWtFTTF t fit fam ? 

HtTT— 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. Ft 5T?% 4 I RF ft FTTTTH if R5TTR FT 
FTR FTR F I RF FT RTF FT FteTT, |Rv FT 
FfFtRT I FT FT FFTRT FTR ^RRTR FT FFT 
FI, R JTfaF fWt, R fFRf I FgR FTFT I 
FFFtRT TFFTF It Ft FRFfHT FI I F§ FTR Ft 
FTRR ft FFT FTFT, RT FTR TfF F3T-RSFT 
FTFT FT T 

5T5R— 

1. F> RF% F^T FTR FT?t *T ? 

2 RtRT F% FTR FTFT FT ? 

3. FFFtRT FT RFRTF FBT FT ? 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

5. $«T([ eft FTFTFT % FRTR FT ft FI FTFT FT, 
RtR FTt RTF! If ft FtFJT FT Ff fFRTR 
T^RR F=TT FT I fFRRT FfT | F^ I TitFR % 
RTF ft qF STFFTFT R fR 5j|t f, RTFTF1 Ff 
T| "Rff R^FTT % RpFT, TJFfRT, RRTfw 
FgeT TJFT I FFT FT R|t, fF^ FRT R£g R 
FgT Ft Ft FT RTRR RHR fteft | I FtFJT FT 
fFFT RtT sJtfT R^F Ft FFF l" 


R?R— 

1. FtF FTt FTTfft R RTHt FTT Ift ? 

2. f Fp «r 7 

3. Fff FtR-FtR Ft Rtf g?FT RtT 3%^ $ 7 

^rfT— 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

(F) R>% fetT Rq FTFFt ir FTFT FRg ft fr% 4t% 
fFq Rq FSFf R H StF RNR ^RFT fafTru— 

1. RFR R mi ftt FTR RRrT Ft —-- 

FgT FIFT | I 

(R) fRFfFR RfFFTTt 
(F) RfFtRRTT 
(R) RTRR 

2. fFRt Ft FtF Ft—-Rff Rif^n; | 

(R) "FTT 
(f) RTTRT 

(r) fRTRT 

3. -—Rfet FRt RT ? 5 ft FFTRTF 

RTRT RIFT | I 

(Rj F>RF 
(F) JtTT 
(R) RFifr 

4. fFfRF RFTT F FRTFf Ft-F^rt 

(*) H 

(F) R55TT 
(R) FRR 
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5, sm I nr ?rrt ft srfir w ii km i\ (m) Ift ?? ?wf ft) fttorl? ??Ni w | sift 


-T^|l 

(sr) fw 
(?) ft? (to 
(i) ^ 

6. ?w ft) ??wf ftp-nq^l nwr 

ift 15ft ft ??ft ?i?ft ?t?ft ft)- 

ftl? 1 ) ?fr? <?nr w f??i i 
(?) wt 

(?) # 

(?) aft 

l <p)ft.—.—lift wq fur 11 

(?) til, 

(?) ?ift 
(?) Bftft 


an w ft) 5to ?* \ i ?i? ^ e?i? ft ?(ftr 
?ft ?? it fiwm ?* ?m ?w 
Iftfftif- 

1, ftWfft???!, 
feft?i mft ??i 
?)$?? 

2, ?*?)ft 
?M? 

?????? 

ttft?iT 

T?|) 

3, Mir* 

tm ?i ?? 

??Tfft ft TIT? 

??I?I 
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srnr 

1. 

3T»r 

17. 

*rftrarfl' 

2. 


18. 


3. 


19. 

Sf«TT 

4- 

m 

20- 


5. 

mm 

21. 


6. 


22. 

SfSPTR't 

7. 


23. 


8. 

■rernw^r 

24. 


9. 

a 

25. 

yaa 

10- 

areiTTiT 

26. 


11. 


27. 

srfwT 

12. 

5TCT3T 

28. 

HR* 

13. 

srctfb 

29. 

^TPR 

14. 

srg*nr 

30. 

5TT^f 

15. 

?T®fT 

31. 


16. 

SRlSRiTT 

32. 

WR>nr 
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3T5* 

SfioH o 

srscf 

33. 

stut 

59. 

htetIh 

34- 

wtst 

60. 


35- 

WTcR FFTIJ 

61. 

'T'T^TR 

36- 

arm*fV 

62. 

SHT 

37- 

RKT 

63. 

RR 

38- 

5TT&5T 

64. 

H<RT 

39. 

HR 

65. 


40. 

HTTR 

66. 

se 

41, 

HR 

67. 

3Rf 

42. 

HRH 

68. 

^3 

43. 


69. 

qtfn 

44 

SHTCR 

70. 


45. 

STTCRR 

71. 


46. 

ifafR 

72. 

jfftr 

47. 

is 

73. 

hIhtt 

48. 

U 

14. 


49 

im 

75. 


50. 


76. 


51. 

T'RLR 

77. 


52. 

'TcRSf'T clH 

78. 


53. 


79- 

3R 

54. 

SccTT 

80. 

WRIT 

55. 

HccR f«rt 

81- 


56. 


82. 

sf^TT 

57. 


83. 

fHTT 

58. 


84. 

E fi3’5q 
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5T33 


55TSS?; 

85. 


111. 


86. 

^srrci 

112. 


87. 


113. 


88. 

Wrfa 

114. 

<• 

89. 


115. 


90. 

■frcs 

116. 


91. 


117. 

•* 

92. 

FSIT 

118. 

^T 

93. 


119. 


94. 

^itr 

120. 


95. 

^R 

121. 

=f?W<T 

96. 

=FR 

122. 


97. 

"fTR^TRT 

123. 

tilsSf 

98. 


124. 


99. 


125. 

^>|TI 

100. 

^SR SRaTRET^ 

126. 


101. 


127. 


102. 

E FTJfaT^ 

128. 


103. 


129. 

*sRRr 

104. 

PpsfWter 

130. 


105. 

fttr 

131. 

<fffr;sr 

106. 


132. 

5=tr 

107. 

fspf^nrf 

133. 

^rT 

108. 

folTR 

134. 

^RT 

109. 

#*? 

135. 

*?TR 

110 . 

Sfflf TRlf 

136. 

iwtft 
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WT5? 


5TS? 

137. 


163. 

RR 

138. 


164. 


139. 

Irfl 

165. 

4m 

140. 


166. 

Tim 

141. 

rrhI 

167. 

IT? 

142. 


168. 

HUT 

143. 


169. 

VU 

144. 

hurt 

170. 


145. 

Hurt 

171. 

m 

146. 


172. 


147. 

Tf^irr 

173. 

HTR 

148. 

hut 

174. 

RTR 

149. 

’tirI 

175. 

4r 

150. 

ITT5T 

176. 

4tt 

151. 

RUT 

177. 

41rrt 

152. 

HUT 

178. 

4m 

153. 

fas 

179. 

RWT 

154- 

OTT'-flVT 

180. 

rtrt 

155. 

Ot^trt 

181. 

=RplS 

156. 

ifter 

182. 


157. 

3rt 

183. 


158. 

P 

184. 


159. 

piurt 

185. 

* 

160. 

P 

186- 


161- 

pit 

187. 

RUF 

162. 

pTTR 

188. 

rtrtrV 
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5T®? 

5po?Io 


189. 


215. 

m 

190. 


216. 

SjMV 

191- 

qrc'rcf 

217- 

EjFlV 

192. 

qT5R 

218. 

3)RT 

193. 


219. 


194. 

fqfeRT 

220. 

f'Si'RFfl 

195. 

fqfeqmT 

221. 

ifv 

196. 

f^JcTT 

222. 


197- 


223- 

5RFI 

198. 

f%*r 

224. 

51 JT 

199. 

MTrsr 

225. 

5Rg 

200- 

f^rferrf 

226. 

5R 

201- 

qk 

227. 

5R5R 

202. 

qkr 

228- 

5RITT 

203. 

T"* 

229. 

5IRT-WF 

204. 


230. 


205. 


231. 

snrlq 

206. 

^?TT 

rs 

232. 


207. 

TP 

233. 

5T5fqTEq 

208. 


234. 

5t5TT5R 

209. 


235. 

5Ie5IR 

210. 


236. 

5TT%I 

211. 


237 

5TRT 

212. 

<tFTEI 

238. 

5ir1% 

213. 

Ejf 

239- 

5IR 

214. 


240. 

5TT<RT 
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STSSf 

lofio 


241 


267. 


242. 

offa 

268. 


243. 

sfar 

269. 

fefsnrr 

244. 

RItR 

270. 

STR5T 

245. 

RtT-faSTrR 

271. 

5W 

246. 

f3T5TT 

272. 


247- 

f5T?n^ 

273. 

mi 

248. 

rr trw 

274. 

RR 

249. 

3Ttf%R 

275. 

RRI 

250. 

sfal 

276. 

RfRRR 

251. 


277- 

RTRilR 

252. 


278. 

cTFRlT 

253. 

tkIvt 

279. 

cr?«arrl 

254. 

RiRRT 

280. 

ReTRIH 

255. 


281. 


256. 


282. 

RTRff 

257. 


283. 

RIRRt 

258. 

SRTST 

284. 

Rifr*r 

259. 


286. 

ETRTTR 

260. 

■i. 

SIR 

287. 

RtrrI 

261. 

fsf'RT 

288. 

fcFT% 

262. 

elsft 

289. 

RtX 

263. 

5^ 

290. 

R>R?RTR 

264. 

5R5T 

291, 

3RIT 

265. 

^frl^R 

292. 


266. 

51? 

293. 
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5TS^ 


5T5S 

294. 

crfar 

320. 

F3F 

295. 

?FfeTT 

321. 

^FTT 

296. 


322. 

%FT1F 

297. 

ftft 

323. 


298. 


324. 

TTTfJT 

299. 

«rmT 

325. 

FFH 

300. 

STITT 

326. 

?F 

301. 

FTFFFT 

327. 

tiFfen 

302. 

TfTTlf FfeT 

328. 

FTTt 

303. 

FT? 

329. 

FTTcTF 

304. 

TFT 

330 

FF 

305. 

Flfel 

331. 

ETFFIFr 

306. 

ftft 

332. 

FI»t 

307. 

fit! 

333. 

tJFT 

308. 

FM 

334. 

T 

309. 

FTFFt 

335. 

I* 

310. 

feF 

336. 


311. 

fen ffTTlf 

337. 

ETF 

>9 

312. 

fen 

338. 

FF5IT 

313. 

feTTI 

339. 

TFT 

314. 

f'Ift 

340. 

FFTFrfFTT 

315. 

ftftt 

341. 

Feftsrr 

316. 


342. 

ffV 

317. 


343. 

FF 

318. 

|feFI 

344. 

FFTF 

319. 


345. 

FFf 
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5TS? 


5T3? 

346. 


372 


347. 


373. . 


348. 


374. 


349. 

qmftqr 

375. 

qfrT 

350. 

qrq7 

376 

Tfffr 

351. 

'TFT 

377. 

'Tf'ft 

352. 

qTfqqr 

378. 

q«T 

353. 


379. 


354 

nun 

380. 

q^qq 

355. 

famr 

381. 

qfwfr 

356. 

fqqqq 

382. 

qfqqq 

357. 

fanur 

383. 

qqtinr 

358. 

faqnqr 

384. 

qqf 

359. 

fa 

385. 

q% 

360. 

fa 

386. 

'mmwr 

361. 


387. 

qg 

362. 


388. 

q^irrrq 

363. 

qtqfr 

389. 

qfosnft 

364. 

^JTTqTvrq- 

390. 

qtftar 

365. 

?I TT*T qqrqq 

391. 

q^qi* 

366. 

q%r 

392. 

qfre 

367. 

qqr 

393. 

qeft 

368. 

TT^Tft- 

394. 

qq 

369. 


395. 

qTqqerq 

370. 

qftqt 

396 

qis 

371. 


379. 

qreqrqr 
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5|i° 

5T53 

^°?T® 


398. 

qTfft 

424. 

SHK5T 

399. 


425. 

suffer 

400. 


426. 

srfrre’fcn 

401. 

ftR 

427. 

srf%fir?r 

402. 


428. 


403- 


429. 

srtrT?rrE3iTq^ 

404. 


430. 

srqfa 

405. 

gr^Tfi 

431. 

5FT>rarT*rT 

406. 


432. 

srxtg 

407. 

jfSTCWHl 

433. 

ST5T 

408. 

S'T 

434. 

5riufr 

409. 


435. 

srnuRm 

410. 


436. 

srrcr.^iH 

411. 

5* 

437. 

ETT^I 

412. 

5^ 

438. 


413. 


439. 


414- 

g^Tirr 

440. 


415. 

cs 

441- 

7i?r 

416. 

7«ft 

t 

442 


417. 


443- 

7iT77T 

418. 

'ff 

444. 

7)1*1 

419. 

TfEW 

445. 


420. 

7T 

446. 


421. 


447- 


422. 

'TTT 

448. 

t/rJft 

423. 

!T7>R 

449. 

77T 
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5R? 


5R* 

450. 


476. 


451. 


All. 

fa??!! 

452. 

«rs% 

478. 

sfiR 

453. 


479. 

rVrh3 

454- 


480. 

pufr 

455. 


481. 

ffe 

456. 

SRRStTR 

482. 

I^Rl 

457. 

srw 

483. 


458. 

SRcR 

484. 

ft 

459. 

rtrr 

485. 


460. 

srprt 

486. 

tfl 

461. 

sn?r 

487. 

RRT 

462. 

HTfR^r^T 

488. 

RPT 

463. 

«tr 

489. 


464. 

5RnST 

490. 

srto 

465. 

Rf 

491. 

RfRTR? 

466. 

5ffRl 

492. 

R|T 

467. 

ST^R 

493. 

RRit 

468. 

RT'RR 

494. 

RWR 

469. 

RR 

495. 

Rif 

470. 

?nrr 

496. 

Rif RTfR 

471. 

rr 

497. 

RR 

472- 

RRW 

498. 

RTR 

473. 


499. 

RR 

474. 


500. 

RR 

475. 

faf 

501- 

RTRRI 
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l$t"€ 

502. 


528. 

BfBlf 

503. 


529- 

B?RTBT 

504. 


530. 

B^TBTBT 

505. 


531. 

B^tBT 

506. 


532 

BT 

507. 

Bff 

533. 

bIb 

508 

BBr 

534. 

TTTcITsft- 

509- 

BtBB 

535. 

BIBB 

510. 


536. 

BTBfBB 

511. 

BTTB 

537. 

BTBT 

512. 

B^S 

538- 

bib 

513. 

BfroBT 

539- 

btFb^ 

514. 

bssFbbt 

540. 

BRET BI^B 

515. 

BOT 

541- 

BTBT 

516. 

B'BT 

Ps 

542- 

Tb^V 

517. 

BE^T 

543. 

fnsr^iT 

518. 

BET 

544. 

fqBE 

519. 

BBETB %?£• 

545 

fB’B 

520. 

B3*Wsft 

546. 

fBBBT 

521. 

BB 

547. 

bIet 

522. 

Bg«T 

548. 


523. 

BBlcft 

549. 

B<B 

o 

524. 

bb^Fb 

550. 


525. 

BFF4FT 

551. 

gBBBTB 

526 

BB*F 

552* 

B51T 

527. 

BBlB 

553- 
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R5°?T a 



5T5? 

554. 

RRr 

& 

580 

RT^Rfa 

555. 

RS^ 

581. 

RT?RlR 

556. 

RET 

582. 

Rrfa 

557. 


583. 

fRRM 

558 

tTRTT 

584. 


559 

R5UR 

585. 

Rf 

560. 

rIst 

586. 

RfRR RRR RR 

561. 

r>r 

587. 

RR 

562. 

rIrr 

588. 

RR^ 

563- 

RR 

589. 

R.Rr?T 

564. 

WcT 

4 

590. 

tsrr 

565. 

RtfRR 3SR? 

591. 

tfRRl 

566- 

Rpft 

592. 


567. 


593. 

^FT 

568. 

3W 

594. 

RrrtsI 

569. 

TR 

595. 

Rtst 

570. 

TRlf 

596. 

Rk 

571- 

TRtt Rt 

597. 

RHltl 

572. 


598. 

RT#R 

573. 

RT# 

599 


574. 

TrRR 

*N 

600. 

RTRlf 

575 

TrR 

601. 


576. 

efjr 

602. 

Rffqrqr 

577- 

RIR 

603. 


578- 

RRT 

604. 

RJffRr 

579. 


605. 

RT5f 
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606, 

?TT?T 

632. 

fe?rr 

607 


633. 

fWT«ff 

608. 

fagT'E 

634- 

f%?rrair 

609. 

Ci 

635 

fa^RT 

610. 

•A 

cTB 

636. 


611. 

?fr*T 

637. 

faftr 

612. 

WtfT 

638. 


613- 


639. 

r^stEFTT 

614. 

<FT 

640. 


615. 


641. 

^iTcir 

616 


642. 


617. 

er HTger 

643. 


618. 

ER 

644. 


619. 

sprf 

645 


620. 


646 

-JITTR 

621. 


647. 

%<? 

622. 

*rmf 

648 

=rrrf^er 

623. 


649. 

5T5FHT 

624. 


650. 


625. 

*"5 

651. 

SRK 

626- 

TTg 5PT 

652 


627. 

^T5 Riysr 

653. 


628. 

^Tcrf 

654. 

5TKT 

629. 


655. 

irrR 

630. 

fafaTPJ 

656. 

sthr 

631, 

f^5FT 

657. 
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5TS? 



658. 

firni? 

684. 


659. 


685. 

HSR 

660 

fWRR 

686. 

htt? 

661. 

ftrsrr 

687 

H'FT 

662. 

sirs "fig 

688. 


663. 

5fTcT-WgT 

689. 

Ef53}m 

664. 


690. 

SHI 

665. 

WTTOI 

691. 

RFR 

666 

SSES 

692 

HHTS 

667. 

SSSS cfsr 

693. 

SETHR 

668. 


694. 

HHrlW 

669. 


695. 

STRUT 

670. 


696 


671. 


697. 

SFTTS 

672. 


698. 

sg^ 

673. 

ESS 

699. 


674. 


700. 

HUFR 

675. 

S^R 

701. 


676. 

ESTR 

702. 


677. 

^TcTT'T 

703. 

tf?R 

678. 

tRTT 

•i 

704. 

shifts 

679. 


705. 

HHR 

680. 

SSR 

706. 

sr*fl 

681- 


707. 

STEPT 

682. 

Ecr? 

708. 

srw 

683. 


709. 

srcr 
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SfoHo 

ST*? 

Efic^fo 

5P* 

710. 

sr?* 

733. 

ErR 

711. 


734. 

ErTT 

712 


735. 

?®TT*T 

713. 

ftrr 

736. 

ETRTf 

714. 

feel 5FT 

737. 

5T^T=T 

/715. 


738. 


716. 


739. 

etO 

717. 


740. 

E^RcT 

718. 


741. 

ETR 

719. 

1*3 

742. 


720. 

gTT 

743. 


721. 

5WT 

744. 

$r?*irr 

722- 

gfasri 

745. 


723. 

tTSTT 

Cv 

746, 

^fiwrc 

724. 

c\ 

747. 


725. 

ffTST 

748 

€#rt 

726. 

ETT 

n 

749 

1WET 

727. 

^fTT 

750 

|fWI5ft- 

728. 

ERNfa 

751. 


729. 

ffo Rto 

752. 

?EPTl| 

730. 


753- 

<RT 

731. 

E%?T 

754. 

jRT^ 

732. 


755. 
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* !• 51 !? 
1, |W 

151 


% So 515? 

763. $ 

764. ift? 



761. fp 
761 fft 


151 mi 
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5TS* 

ST* 

5T«3 

1. 


17. 


2. 


18. 


3. 

«r=5%5T 

19. 


4 

srsffa 

20. 

Hf'ftfT 

5. 


21. 


6. 

sridfcr 

22. 

3-qTftifY 

7. 


23. 


8. 


24. 


9. 


25- 


10. 


26. 


11. 

ms 

27- 


12. 

mm 

28. 


13. 

vtflrer 

29. 


14. 


30. 

qrfeT 

15 

defter 

31. 

TiO) 

16. 


32. 

ttvii 
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5T 5 f 

^io ?jo 

ST 5 ? 

33. 

^qfr 

59. 


34 


60. 

e$: 

35. 


61. 

SfcfW 

36. 


62. 

tSjSsftlT 

37. 

f3f 

63. 

w>?r 

38. 

FiTrsrV 

64. 


39. 

w 

65' 

sirr^r 

40. 

r 

66. 

JET-qiET 

c\ o. 

41 


67. 


42. 

*r2? 

68 

5?^r 

43. 

TTB 

69. 

sto 

44. 

ifTH 

70. 


45 


71. 

cTTsfY 

46. 


72 

rfY?T 

47. 


73. 

cfTB 

48. 


74. 

TTfr 

49- 

*171151 

75. 

cT^T 

50- 


76. 

TITS 

51. 

*npFtar 

77. 

Hrafa 

52. 


78. 

sffeT 

53. 

TOT 

79. 

TOV 

54. 

TOftfl 

80. 

FTF^T 

55. 


81. 

Wft 

56. 


82. 


57. 


83. 


58. 


84. 
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srrar 

85. 


111. 


86. 


112 

STT^fT 

87. 


113. 

C TRT 

88. 

’gVvTT 

114. 

Jrff^r 

89. 


115- 


90. 


116. 

srefar 

91- 

'T'l 

117. 

SRT*R 

92- 

rr! 

118. 


93. 

FTtfT 

U9. 


94. 

fWRl 

120. 

^TR? 

95. 

fasffa 

121. 

rI^tr 

96. 


122 

t'Ir 

97. 

Ft#pt 

123. 

ifaw 

98. 

rVwt 

124. 

pr 

99. 


125. 


100. 

■TWT 

126 

RRT 

101. 


127. 

*rV 

102. 


128. 


103. 


129. 


104. 


130. 

■hY^tt 

105. 

Tint 

131. 


106. 

tIrt 

132. 


107 


133. 

*rter 

108. 


134. 


109. 

Tarter 

135, 

gwm 

no. 

TtPrl 

136. 

W 
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137- 

138. TRIWRt 

139. Tl^to 

140. ^ierit 

141. M 

142. ^ 

143. 

144. 

145. fare 

146. r^gm 

147. fcra 

148. fa 

149- w 

150- qrmfalr 

151- H^TT 

152. irarfa 

153. »raw 

154. w 

155. dt 


«fo 

156 . 

157 . 


158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 


5R 

ERR 

Rr i\ 

RTT) 

fan 

o 


173 
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Adverbs Used in the Total Curriculum i.e. in 
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41 

O 

2! 

O 


sp* 

5TR 

1 

% 

17. 

sRct 

2. 


18, 


3. 

SR 

19. 


4. 

sET^rTsr^r 

20. 

fax-fox 

5. 

srcjTTt 

21. 


6. 

?TT*T 

22. 

m-qfaT 

7. 

SIRS 

23. 

*tYt ft 

8. 

srr^-'TW 

24. 


9. 

srr*rr;ft *r 

25. 


10. 

S«lT-3*r? 

26. 

'tin ^x 

11, 

SR 

27. 


12. 


28. 


13. 


29. 

5TRT 

14. 

*U«r 

30. 


15. 

^r+fr-^r^rV 

31. 


16. 


32. 

^)x ft 
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^?o 

5!3? 

33. 

wft-wff 

34. 

sir stftt It 

35. 

3F FT 

36. 

m ft 

37. 

cR 

38. 

<jfptt fr 

39 

pftSFT 

40. 

SR FT 

41. 

fSFTFT 

42. 

fST ITT 

43. 

f 3 Ft 

44. 


45. 

^FFT 

46. 


47. 

Stq^T Tit 

48. 

'THFTt 

49. 

tflv4t? 

50. 

OlFT 

51. 

OtFW FT 

52. 

Ft% 

53. 

TF¥ FT 

54. 

TiT FT 

55. 

TfJT FT 

56. 

TIT FT 

57. 

TTR 


F° $ 0 

5T=? 

58. 

flFT 

59. 

^FT 

60. 

gTTRTRt FT 

61. 

STTcTiFTST 

62. 

str: 

63. 

SStTTt 

64. 

3393 FT 

65. 

sstO 

66. 

5RTFT 

67. 

srfT 

68. 

f^mt pr 

69. 

fFTFT 

70. 

tsFT 

71. 

strTFT 

72. 

■RTFT 

73. 

R33 FT 

74. 

Otf ft 

75. 

faTTTFT 

76. 

$FR&T IT 

77. 


78, 

T»3FT 

79. 

TRFl 

80. 

TWt Fsrorat 

81. 

WPT 

82. 

frf ft 
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* 




83. ta 



84. 4 

85, ml 

88 . mb 
87, m 


90, jrn 

91, pt 

92, tm 





95, [M 


88, ihMI 
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Ho 

5T«5 

*Po H° 

5153 

1. 

5THT 

17. 

JirkfrT 

2. 

31THT 

18. 


3* 


19. 

33131 

4. 


20. 

333T 

5. 

SfiTT 

21. 

mfrr 

6. 


22. 

fir^fTT 

7. 


23- 

f»R3T 

8. 

■mm 

24. 

5337 

9. 

T3?rprT 

25. 


10. 


26. 

faT3T 

11. 


27. 

er^T^rr 

« 

12. 

srim 

28. 

333 r 

>3 

13. 

ftrewr 

29, 

V™ 

14. 

’s'V^fT 

30. 


15. 

tUPTT 

31, 

3?3T 

16. 


32, 

333TT3T 
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3|io ^ o 

5T5S 


3T55 

33. 


58. 

itTFi 

34. 

’FFTFT 

59. 

S^TFI 

35. 


60. 

3"tfTT 

36. 

fq-TEpfTT 

61. 

stift 

37. 

farSTIFT 

62 

mFT 

38. 


63. 

^srr 

39. 

^furr 

64. 

?g!rr 

c\ 

40. 

t^TFTT 

65. 

rTTBT 

41. 

fgj'FTT 

66. 

cl TIFT 

42. 

^WT*TT 

67- 

cfteFr 

43- 

s$tf iT 

68. 

ftfi 

44. 

5iRfrr 

69- 

feglFT 

45. 

3T5T!Tr 

70 

fEFFIFT 

46. 

3T5TRT 

71. 


47. 

'^TT'TT 

72. 

IfW 

48. 


73. 

^rt 

49. 

ofYcTHT 

74. 


50. 

5ft FT 

75. 

gtfFr 

51. 

sftcTFT 

76 

FTFFT 

52. 

wr?Fr 

77. 

fFFRFr 

53. 

ii?FT 

78- 


54. 

iJpFFT 

79. 

F?FT 

55. 


80. 

FSFT 

56. 

SfFFI 

81 

FFFFr 

57. 

fzTTfsm^r 

82. 

qfFFi 
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Ho 

5T5? 

?po H» 

5TS? 

83. 

qg^mr 

108. 

tsHI 

84. 


109 


oo 

qgHqr 

110. 

Eftor 

86. 

qwr 

111. 

ETlHHr 

87- 

HTeTHT 

112. 

HLHI 

CO 

CO 

fqfrrqr 

113. 

rHHfwqr 

89. 


114. 

H^TTETt 

90. 

fq^Hr 

115. 

HTHT 

91- 

qjH'Ti 

116, 

HFHT 

92. 

'font 

117. 

HIHiTT 

93. 

SRHT 

118. 

HTTfir 

94. 


119. 


95. 

etstett 

120. 

Othihi 

96. 

ETcTHT 

121. 


97. 

•TSHHI 

122, 

5THIIHI 

98. 

SlfTHI 

123. 


99. 


124. 


100. 

^JT^rr^rr 

125. 


101. 

«RHHT 

126. 

ftanr 

102. 

jRrqi 

127. 

HHHT 

103. 


128. 

Hqrfrr 

104. 

nmr 

129. 

HHErr?rr 

105. 

faHTHT 

130. 

HsqfFrr 

106, 

fasSHi 

131. 


107. 

fHTHT 

132. 

Hinr 
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m 

^0 ?[0 

5T5? 

133 . 

ftRRT 

146 . 

w 

134 . 


147 . 


135 . 

to 

148 . 


136 . 

to 

149 . 

P* 

137 . 


150 , 

tor 

138 . 

mi 

151 , 

tor 

139 . 

m 

152 , 

to 

140 , 

TOT 

153 , 

pm 

141 . 

mw 

154 . 

prr 

142 . 


155 . 

im 

143 . 

tm 

156 . 

fflRT 

144 . 

fmr 

157 . 

im 

145 , 


158 . 

to 
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Nouns with their Frequency and Derivation 
Used in the Sample Pages of Science Textbook 


mm 




sTR^RfTT 

1. 


21 

2. 

vt§ 

1 

3. 

w 

1 

4. 


1 

5. 


1 

6 


6 

7. 


5 

8. 

srfrwrct 

1 

9. 

tnTRFTT 

1 

10- 

SPU^T 

4 

11. 


1 

12. 

TOW 

2 

13. 


2 

14. 

umsr 

2 


!pc CTo 

5TS3 

STTTWT' 

15. 


2 

16 

irRTWWT 

3 

17. 


1 

18. 


1 

19. 


1 

20. 

S'Tlft’T 

1 

21. 

sq'farfcr 

2 

22. 

3MT 

16 

23. 

3i«ff 

13 

24. 

^3 

6 

25- 


8 

26. 


1 

27. 

^srr 

2 
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5T5? 

ifR^RclT 

spo Sfo 

51 s ? 

sfRRRcTT 

28. 


3 

53. 

wm 

1 

29. 


6 

54. 


1 

30. 

fain 

2 

55. 

qsfrr 

3 

31. 

^f=r^r 

1 

56. 


2 

32. 

TJ-tf 

1 

57. 

rr? rq 

3 

33- 


1 

58. 

RT5 

1 

34. 


5 

59. 

JET 

1 

35- 

f^r 

4 

60. 


1 

36. 


11 

61. 

S? FqiJTT 

1 

37 


1 

62. 

T«ql 

3 

38. 

qrsr 

3 

63. 

5PFR 

2 

39. 


1 

64. 

R^r5T 

4 

40, 

sr^RTEq- 

2 

65. 

sr?Fcr 

3 

41. 

sr^ri^q- 

1 

66 


1 

42. 

srrFcr 

1 

67. 

RF^fR'T 

2 

43- 


2 

68. 


1 

44. 

% 

3 

69. 

Riftq 

5 

45. 


5 

70. 

SFfamRTT 

3 

46- 

g'TR 

1 

71. 

RTtg 

2 

47- 


3 

72. 

SRff 

4 

48- 

JR 

4 

73. 

RIWl 

8 

49. 

F??r 

2 

74. 

Rra:qrra 

1 

50. 

fqqrr 

3 

75. 

RR 

3 

51. 

ewF?llf 

2 

76. 

RRRt 

1 
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’sp* ST® 5T33 ^KRTTcTT 

78 . 1 

79 wta 2 

SO. 1 

81 . 1 

82 . fa?*! 2 

83. 4 

84. iftanr 4 

85 . *rtw 2 

86. RT*t 1 

87 . faR 2 

88. 3*r 1 

89 . 6 

90 . 2 

91. trifsrv 3;3rf 1 

92 . *r 5 

93 - 4 

94 . Ufa* 4 

95 . 2 

96 ' 3 

97 . tt 1 

98 . RTf 6 

99 - 13 

100. t?r 4 

101. RTSTTRT a T 1 

102. Rig 7 


?po f» 

5 T 5 ? 

SfR^RrlT 

103 . 


1 

104 . 

TTgR<JS®r 

3 

105 . 


5 

106 . 

fa&T 

1 

107 . 

fafa 

5 

108 . 

e 

1 

109 - 

t 

7 

110 . 

5 TTf% 

1 

111 . 


11 

112 . 

f5RET 

1 

113 

«Eft?r Rtg 

1 

114 . 

ctYpt hsj 

1 

115 

tflRRsr 

7 

116 . . 


4 

117 . 

5RRR cTR 

3 

118 . 

5 RIR 

9 

119 

5£rrRR6TT 

1 

120 . 

RWT 

1 

121 . 

RRR 

1 

122 . 


1 

123 . 

SHUT 

1 

124 . 

RRfR 

4 

125 . 

ERR 

10 

126 , 


2 

127 . 

RTf«T 

2 
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^5°H 0 

5TS? 


128. 


1 

10. 


1 

129. 


1 

11. 

hh4t 

1 

130. 


1 

12. 

cTTTV 

1 

131. 

& 

1 

13. 

W* 

1 

132. 


23 

14. 

rfTrTT 

1 

133. 

FcTT 

6 

15. 

^TRr 

I 

134. 

? s£ rr ? r 

8 

16. 

?t?TT 

1 

135. 


2 

17. 

RjfV 

3 

136. 


3 

18- 


1 

137. 


1 

19. 

S*t*t 

2 

138. 

RFTcI 

1 

20 

*FFM 

1 

139. 


2 

21- 

*R 

2 

140. 


1 

22. 


19 

141. 

«TWcTr 

1 

23- 


2 

142. 


1 

24. 


2 


■* 


25. 

fagra 

1 

1. 

STRTR 

l 

26. 

fiWR 

1 

X 

2. 

ffURT 

1 

27. 


2 

3. 


1 

28. 


1 

4. 


1 

29. 

flfsspn 

1 

5. 


3 

30, 

erI 

4 

6. 

^nrar 

2 



witi 

7. 

^^TT'TT 

2 

1. 


2 

8. 

’TR^rr 

9 

2. 

TER TOR? 

2 

9. 

*R*ft 

7 

3. 

fosMZT 

1 
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sjf;o^ 0 

ITS? 

*RH|R5IT 


ITS? 

STR^RcTT 

4. 

R? 

1 

10. 

sflSr 

1 

5. 

RTR? 

2 

11. 


1 

6. 

3TI%J 

1 

12. 

^Tfr 

1 

7. 


1 

13. 

RTT? 

4 

8. 

fa# 

1 

14. 

ruri 

5 

9. 

q'FfRijr 

1 

15. 

rIr 

2 

10. 

sr?sr 

1 

16. 

rr? 

1 

11. 

Frrj 

1 

17. 

RTR 

2 

12. 

RlET 

1 

18. 

f¥*TR 

3 

13. 


1 

19. 


4 

14. 

Ro tffa 

3 

20. 

rT^t 

1 

15. 


1 

21. 

f? 

1 

16. 


1 

22. 


1 

17. 


1 

23. 

IF5R 

1 

18. 


4 

24. 

JF 

1 


tTC^ar 


25. 

#■ 

1 

1. 

st*Rt 

1 

26. 


1 

2. 

HRT5T 

1 

27. 

RfaW 

3 

3. 


1 

28. 


6 

4. 

art^- 

2 

29. 

’RIRI 

2 

5. 

stir! - 

3 

30. 


3 

6. 

stir 

1 

31. 

#TI 

1 

7, 

STIR 

5 

32. 

%cf 

5 

8. 

?W 

2 

33. 


1 

9. 

3RT f 

1 

34. 

R?R 

2 
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5T5ST 

5fRWTR?TT 

o 


?R*gRclT 

35- 

TTR 

1 

60. 


1 

36. 


2 

61- 


1 

37. 

nm 

3 

62. 

3ft 

5 

38. 


1 

63. 

3TT¥T 

3 

39. 

pTSTHT 

2 

64. 

afW 

4 

40. 


1 

65. 

£RT£T 

3 

41. 

*P% 

2 

66. 


2 

42. 


4 

67. 


2 

43- 

«rr* 

1 

68. 

¥%■ 

1 

44. 


4 

69. 

&HT 

3 

45. 

<ffa5TT 

7 

70. 

cFTT 

3 

46, 


1 

71. 

fcTcr^fr 

2 

47- 


1 

72. 

fcTn% 

1 

48. 


1 

75. 

^ier 

3 

49. 

faPRl fR|> 

6 

74. 

fipmRrrf 

1 

50. 

faf?RT 

1 

75. 


1 

51. 

fa%ITT-RT 

2 

76. 

WITT 

1 

52. 


2 

77. 

S’Tt 

1 

53. 

V" 

10 

78, 

K* 

7 

54. 


1 

79- 

rff 

5 

55. 

=srtspft 

2 

80. 


1 

56. 

'fit 

1 

81. 


8 

57. 


2 

82- 

q-a»T 

1 

58. 

^if 

4 

83. 


7 
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STS? 

TTCWTTOIT 


5T®3T 

^R*qRrT? 

85. 

TfSR 

3 

110. 

RZT 

1 

86. 


3 

111. 


1 

87. 


1 

112. 

Fu£l 

14 

T|R 



88. 

mT 

17 

113. 


3 



1 

114. 


3 

89. 






115. 


1 

90. 


2 

116. 

irsqr 

1 

91. 

TT 

2 

117- 





R?I*T 

1 

92. 

ftoT 

33 

118. 

TRlftre 

1 

93. 


2 

119. 


2 

94. 


27 

120, 

ffcft 

1 

95. 


1 

121. 

Xz 

9 




122. 

X^ 

5 

96. 

3THTcT 

1 

123- 


2 

97. 

5fTcT 

1 

124- 

5ITT 

1 

98. 

stt^t 

3 

125. 

5rVl 

1 

99. 

rwft 

2 

126. 

<t1?t 

2 

100. 

f«r??fr 

1 

127. 

^rgsrsi 

2 



1 

128. 


1 

101. 






129. 

2 

102. 

sr*T 

1 

130. 


1 

103 

?Tft 

1 

131. 

|T!I 

5 

104. 


1 


t^T'ST 


105. 


1 

1. 

»T?5TT 

1 

106. 


1 

2. 

»lftqT 

1 

107- 

W 

1 

3. 

fgfsrqr 

1 

108. 


1 

4. 


3 

109- 


1 

5. 


1 
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qiffl fto 

1TSI 

StR*ifR?TT 


5TSS 

*RfitR3T 

1. 


10 

3. 

W*T 

11 

2. 


3 

4. 

wtut 

1 

3. 

wrowr 

1 

5. 

fa 

3 

4. 


1 

6. 


1 

5. 


25 

7. 


2 

6. 

f'T'jff? 

1 




7. 

w 

1 

1. 

WTS 

1 

8. 

vn^rfr 

1 

2. 

RTErr 

1 

9, 

^rsfYw 

4 

3. 

3 C RIT3> 

1 

10. 

wm* 

1 

4. 


1 

11. 

W* T - 

1 

5> 


1 

12- 


2 

6. 


1 




7. 


2 

1. 


1 

8. 


1 

2. 

V 

3 

9. 


12 
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SfioSfo 



10. 

i*5 

l 

27 . 


2 

11. 


1 

28. 


2 

12. 

'fIT 

l 

29. 


1 

13. 


1 

30. 


1 

14- 

tjlzr 

3 

31. 

if¥T 

7 

15. 

m\ 

1 

32 - 


2 

16. 


2 

33, 


14 

17 

iftsr 

4 

34. 


1 

18. 

ifa 

1 

35. 

M 

1 

19. 

<0?[ 

2 

36. 

f(R 

1 

20. 


1 

37 . 

w 

4 

21. 


1 

38. 


7 

22. 


8 

39. 


1 

23- 


1 

40. 


2 

24. 

fair 

2 

41. 

fast 

1 

25. 

I’^r 

1 

42 . 

?TT 

4 

26, 

. 

3 

43. 


1 
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Adverbs with their Frequency and Derivation 
used in the Sample Pages of Science 
Textbook 




5F 

wz 

*re«rTOn 

qioflo 

5T°3 

wmrron 

1 , 

umwwT wft 

l 




2, 

srcuff *rt 

1 

1. 


l 

3. 

^5 TT 

l 

2. 

UTfirff if 

l 

4. 


5 

3. 

ir 

l 

5. 


1 


% 


6. 

jpf TTTit 

1 

1 . 

VT5T 

9 

7. 


1 

2. 

*rr?r 'ttf 

1 

8. 

*mr: 

6 

3. 


3 

9. 

raw if 

1 

4. 


3 

10 . 

UTqTTW 

1 

5- 

vrsr 

2 

11 . 

^UTtr 

1 

6- 


3 
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i® fj® 

5R 

®TWITJT 

^io p 


imvft 

7. 


2 

20 . 


3 

8. 

mi 

2 

21 . 

mx 

1 

9. 


1 

22 . 

mx 

1 

10. 


1 

23 , 


1 

11. 

mi 

1 

24 . 

m 

4 

12 . 

ifm 

1 

25 . 

mx 

2 

13. 


1 

26 . 


2 

14. 

km 

1 

27 . 


1 

15. 

frr m 

1 

28 . 

km 

1 

16. 


2 

29 . 


2 

17, 

F* 

1 

30 . 

xmx 

J 

18. 


1 

31 . 

thfT 

5 

19. 

PfTRRiT 

1 

32 . 


2 
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ST** 

SfK^TTHT 

5fS°?T □ 



*TTRT 

20 

16 . 

^lRT 

l 


1 

17 . 


1 

R5RT 

1 

18 . 

fa^RT 

4 

R5TRT 

2 

19 . 

fURr 

2 

33RT 

2 

20 . 

S$teRT 

2 

*TRT 

45 

21 - 

^rcTT^rr 

2 

^Rr 

4 

22 . 

3TTRRT 

1 


2 

23 . 

sftRRT 

1 

*ftrrt 

1 

24 . 


5 

^[RT 

2 

25 . 

ffiRT 

6 

$faRT 

1 

26 

smRT 

2 

%^T*TT 

1 

27 - 

S^RT 

2 
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5fio 4 0 

515? 

STTCWaT 

31. 

?VTT 

1 

32. 

?F*HT 

1 

33. 

fa^5TCT 

5 

34- 

'PfRHT 

1 

35 


2 

36. 

<T|^rr 

5 

37. 

'TjpTRT 

1 

38- 

T^T^T^rr 

1 

39. 


3 

40. 

qn^rr 

I 

41. 


I 

42. 

'E?TRT 

1 

43. 

«T<RT 

2 

44. 

a?HT 

1 

45. 

?5TRT 

7 

46. 

srsrt 

1 

47. 

aaar 

3 

48. 

srrt 

8 

49- 

aiaar 

1 

50. 

^Friar 

1 

51. 

asar 

1 

52. 

alHT 

1 


5T5^ 

' 53- 1 

54. TTSTT 1 

55. fwri 7 

56. 5^tt 1 

57- 1 

58 m 3 

59- 6 

60 3 

61. spptt 3 

62. st»trt 6 

63. ■’TCTT'TT 1 

64 2 

65. ^TT'TF 1 

66< fsreRT 2 

67. %*nr 7 

68. wtwit 1 

69. fiPICTT 1 

70. gaar 2 

71. 1 

72- fltor 1 

73. 5£?t 1 

74. star 


101 
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Nouns with their Frequency and Derivation 
used in the Sample Pages of Social Studies 
Textbook 


[*] 

1. *Rir?r 

2. *T5iTT 

3- wr 

4. VRT’TV 

5. <rm*T 

6. <ttr 

7. ITHW 
8 

9. bsr 


eras* 


wrwron 

SfietTo 

5TR 

1 

11. 

*!STT 

1 

12. 


6 

13- 

f4°ir 

4 

14- 


4 

15. 

^>55fT 

2 

16. 

w 

1 

17. 

3* 

1 

18. 

ms 

3 

19- 

'SflT 

1 

20. 

SSI 5 * 


3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 


10 . 


3 
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51=53 

arr^r^T 

21. 


3 

22. 

arcuT 

1 

2 3. 

sfte 

4 

24. 


2 

25. 

314 *313 

1 

26. 

3T3 

1 

27. 

f?3 

8 

28. 

ftsrr 

2 

29. 

gw 

1 

30. 

m 

1 

31- 

eraimr 

i 

32. 

*nf 

i 

33- 

smsrrar 

1 

34. 

ST3 

sa 

1 

35. 


1 

36. 

33* 

13 

37- 

33*31%^! 

3 

38. 

33t 

11 

39. 

•nnfw 

1 

40. 

3T3 

12 

41. 

tOst 

2 



51 o? 


42. 

333 

5 

43- 


3 

44. 

75 

2 

45. 

3fc33 

1 

46. 

TTssrraT 

1 

47. 

fa3T 

9 

48. 

3* 

4 

49. 


2 

50. 


1 

51. 

ts4V 

9 

52. 

33T3T-3T33 

1 

53. 

3m:33*r 

2 

54. 

sn^hr 

2 

55, 

3m 

1 

56. 

33a3* 

1 

57- 

3T5T3T 

9 

58. 

ffe 

4 

59. 

3m 

6 

60. 


4 

61. 

3t5T3 

2 

62 

3^3 

_y 
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Sfio As 


aixtaixar 

a>o a° 


atxFarxm 

63. 


3 

85. 

atxar 

1 

64. 

a^aiax 

1 

86. 

®aa|ix 

2 

65. 

ara 

2 

87. 

saiaTx't 

1 

66. 

aiar 

2 

CO 

oo 

afaa 

1 

67. 

aiafaa 

1 

89. 


4 

68. 

aiaa 

1 

90. 

ax'tx 

4 

69. 

ara 

4 

91. 

araa 

1 

70 

5^5 

1 

92. 

faar 

2 

71. 

xa 

2 

93. 

fa«T 

5 

72. 

xr*a 

14 

94- 

aara 

1 

73. 

xral 

2 

95- 

aaa 

1 

74 . 

T^TT 

1 

96. 

aaa 

3 

75. 

a=aa 

1 

97. 

aarx 

1 

76. 

aaarja 

1 

98. 

aa 

■V 

6 

77. 

aa 

11 

99. 

aasi^ 

1.2 

78- 

aaf 

10 

100. 

aar 

1 

79- 


1 

101- 

aaa 

9 

80. 

Taaar 

1 

102. 

as? 

2 

81. 

faaaraa 

1 

103. 

awsft 

2 

j-d 

82- 

fafa 

1 

104. 

aw 

1 

83- 

faar^ 

2 

105. 

aiax 

1 

84- 

fatraar 

1 

106. 

ataa 

1 
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9fie Ho 


sfrc*«rR?n 

^fio ?fo 

515? 

«TT^ifRrU 

107. 


1 

13. 


13 

108- 


2 

14. 


1 

109. 

*TC*r 

S3 

2 

15. 

uRtTR 

i 

X 

no. 

for 

2 

16. 

3fR?T 

5 

in. 

frmfcr 

1 

17. 

F*rar 

23 

112. 

fsrriR 

1 

18. 

cRTR 

2 

113. 


4 

19. 

cTfsftT 

4 

114. 

Sri 

1 

20. 

cT^ctYr 

10 

0] 


21. 

rTR0<RR 

1 




22. 

ttrYteT 

1 

l. 

IRTIR 

1 



2. 

5TTC*ft 

4 

23. 


1 

3. 

strut 

1 

24. 


4 

4. 

stritr 

1 

25. 


2 

5- 

is 

1 

26 


1 

6. 

stWr 

1 

27. 

5RK 

2 

7. 


1 

28. 

S^R 

1 

8- 

^P^TT 

2 

29. 

tot 

12 

9. 

PTWRT 

1 

30. 

iTcflRT 

12 

10. 

fair 

2 

31. 

TOM 

1 

11. 

faSlfcRT 

1 

32. 


2 
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■=fi°R° 


srrc^reefT 

34 . 


3 

35 . 


l 

36 . 


2 

37 . 


1 

38 

TR.TR 

1 

39 . 

RRI 

1 

40 . 


2 

41 - 

RTfaRT 

3 

42 

RRRRff 

1 

43 . 

rrtr 

7 

44 

R^RR 

1 

45 . 

TT|Rh 

1 

46 . 

Ftrir 

1 

47 - 

RfR 

7 

48 . 

RTR 

1 

49 . 

RfR? 

1 

50 . 

rr? 

2 

51 . 

R'ETf 

1 

52 . 

RT^R 

2 

53 . 

RT^l 

2 

54 . 

RTR 

4 

55 - 

3*5 

1 


O^o 

3T5? 

STWTTOn 

56. 

S*r 

1 

57. 

f^RTR 

3 

(^) Jjftcfar ct«rt 5r?ir 


i. 

RiWT 

1 

2. 


3 

3. 

RFF 

1 

4. 


1 

5. 

tpr 

1 

6. 

3Frr 

1 

7. 

rr 

1 

8. 

R#R 

3 

9. 

RTfHR RT^R 

1 

10. 

Rt£T 

1 

11. 

tfeRT 

1 

12. 

fast RR 

2 

13. 


4 

14. 

T^STR 

2 


5TW 

*■» 


1. 

st^Tr 

2 

2- 

RRRR 

1 

3- 

RRTRTW 

2 
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wrwtttht 

Spa TT® 

’j[®5 

4. 

ttMV 

2 

26. 


5. 

srur 

2 

27 

enrt 

6. 

«TR 

3 

28, 

*PC 

7. 


2 

29. 

srref 

8. 


4 

30. 

«fr^r 

9- 


1 

31. 


10. 

tffa 

1 

32. 


11. 


7 

33. 

Tfsr 

12. 


2 

34. 

fafeJTT 

13. 

TUT 

7 

35. 

5T«T? 

14. 

f*RT^ 

2 

36. 


15. 

\SI 

ST 

2 

37. 

sfVpr 

16. 

5*?rc 

1 

38. 


17. 

Ttgn 

2 

39. 


18- 


1 

40. 


19. 

tt? 

2 

41. 


20. 


1 

42, 

^t?t 

21. 

%cfV 

2 

43. 


22- 

nfcr 

2 

44. 


23- 

»rfa 

18 

45. 

PTTTt 

24. 


1 

46. 


25. 


1 

47. 



SFRRcTT 

2 

1 

7 

3 

3 
1 
1 
1 
6 
7 
2 
2 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 


3 
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TT° 


5JRRRST 

48. 

'THT 

2 

49. 

«rrteK 

1 

50. 

qTsft 

2 

51. 

SRT 

3 

52. 


3 

53. 


l 

54. 

tRcfl 

6 

55. 

ET «T 
« 

l 

56. 


1 

57. 


? 

58 

TO 

2 

59. 

friftnif 

2 

60. 

*rre 

1 

61 


1 

62. 

TOT 

l 

63. 

T5TT 

5 

64. 


1 

65. 

7ST f 

1 

66. 

'TctfV 

1 

67. 

<T?«TT 

1 

68. 

<r?rtfrr 

1 

69. 

'TfTf 

ll 





70. 

'TTfft 

18 

71. 

'far 

1 

72. 

Sfroqrer 

1 

73- 


1 

74- 

^ir 

1 

75. 


6 

76- 

'fft 

2 

77- 

CZ TTT 

l 

78. 


7 

79. 


3 

OO 

O 


2 

81. 

*5* 

3 

82. 

ST? 

1 

83. 

STTT 

11 

84. 

STTO 

13 

85. 

f*TTOY 

2 

86. 

ft 

l 

87. 


l 

88. 

%2T 

l 

89. 

to mft 

1 

90- 

TOT$ 

l 

91- 

STf 

4 
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3R 

^R«rron 

92. 

TIFT 

2 

93. 


1 

94. 


8 

95. 

RT 

4 

96- 

ft? 

2 

97. 

fRSrftT 

1 

98. 

ft 

2 

99. 

TT^TT 

5 

100. 

RR 

2 

101. 

TRT 

21 

102. 

TTcf 

4 

103. 


l 

104. 

tRRRl 

2 

105. 

5f»ite 

1 

106. 

5Itlf 

1 

107. 

«WiT 

2 

108. 


l 

109- 

?r 

ft 

l 


5T3? 

110. tiiir 18 

111. ftfaw l 

112. flcar 3 

113- iMt l 

114. ^Pwtt 1 

115 1 

116. l 

117. ?r«r 2 

118. i 

119- 3 

m 

1. wi i 

2. ftwrc 2 

3. w l 

4. fraT 1 

5. ^itl 2 

6. Pwinfl 


i 
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5TS5 


%* 


1 . 


3 

14, 

TTGfta 

2. 


1 

15. 


3* 


6 

16. 

c 

4. 

ifr^r 

1 

17. 


5. 


1 

18. 

'O 

6. 

5T55TV 

i 

1 



7. 

5T5T 

l 


5R3ft-WT*ft 5T5? 

8. 


1 

1 . 


9. 


1 

2. 


10. 

ffS5H 

1 

3. 


11. 

vbrc 

1 

4. 

5Vt5 

12. 

W 

1 

5. 

55 

13. 

5t«r 

1 

6. 





i 

i 

l 

i 


3 

1 

2 

4 


3 
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7. 

8. tffaK 

9 . 

10 . 

11. Rra 
12 


cRH^T 

\ 

1. 

2. STT3 

3. srrer 

4. ^TT 

5. 

6 . 

7. ^ 

8. 'pfqf 

9. 

10 . ^ 

11. $?$ 

12- ^ETEtl 

13. 

14. ^TTt 

15. 


^RRRfTl 

?C° 


2 

16. 

^21 

1 

17. 

5r*i?fl 

1 

18. 


4 

19. 

5>J3T 

1 

20. 


1 

21. 

sftf! 


22. 



23. 

*t?ff 

8 


24- 


1 


25. 


1 


26. 

t|t?3 

3 

6 

27. 

t TT'T? 

1 

28- 

S^nr 

1 

29. 

SRI 

1 

30. 

4TPR 

3 

31. 

WJ5T 


32. 

5TR? 

1 


33- 


5 


34. 


1 


35. 

*n?rr 

1 


36. 


2 

l 

37- 

TRsrrsft 


^R^RcfT 

13 

1 

1 

5 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

29 

1 

27 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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o Ho 

51 s ? 


38. 


l 

39. 


2 

40. 


1 

41. 


9 


Ho 

5T«3 


42. 

HHt 

2 

43. 


1 

44. 


1 

45. 


1 
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Sfio 

5TSif 

*TWR?IT 

*F° flB 

5153 

WWCTOTT 

1 . 

ara irc 

1 

7- 

Mb vx 

1 

2. 

V 

6 

8. 


1 

3. 

WT?af Jr 

1 

9. 

3fW 

3 

(3) 


10. 

aTFR 

1 

1. 

WWW WR 

1 

11. 

sta sr^re Jr 

2 




12. 

aw 

1 

1. 

ITITT 

2 

13. 

^jpR 

8 

2. 

vna-qia 

3 

14. 

ba-ba 

1 

3. 

^EfT SETT 

1 

15. 

ab-wb 

4 

4. 


2 

16. 

ab 

3 

5, 

st 4tan: 

2 

17. 

arc 

1 

6. 


1 

18. 

aru 

3 
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^io ?fo 


^RRRrfT 

?fo 

wz 

19. 


1 

25. 


20. 


1 

26- 

SHIRT 

21. 

fasft gq 

1 

27. 


22. 

pro* 

1 

28. 


23' 


1 

29. 


24. 

sftFTR 

1 

30, 

^ IR 
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i 

1 

1 

2 
2 


l 
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5R? 

URSqRcfT 

5fio 

515? 

JTWTOIT 

1 . 

wwr 

15 

16. 


01 

2. 

T5RF 

03 

17. 

W5TCT 

06 

3* 


47 

18. 

WUHT 

01 

4. 


20 

19. 


06 

5. 


04 

20. 

es 

01 

6- 


01 

21. 


01 

7- 


03 

22. 

^'T¥?T 

01 

8- 

tvT'TT 

01 

23. 

3T?r?r 

01 

9. 

STfaffT 

01 

24. 

aranr 

02 

10. 

WT5TT 

01 

25. 

WRT 

06 

11. 

f^T'T’TT 

03 

26. 

5THHT 

04 

12. 

fire?]- 

01 

27. 


01 

13. 


01 

28. 


01 

14. 

far?! 

01 

29. 


01 

15. 


01 

30. 

fruftmfTI 

01 
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5T33 

^K^RclT 

sfioH o 



31. 

BTBT 

01 

55. 

BBBRT 

01 

32. 

«KRT 

01 

56. 

BBHT 

14 

33. 

£?bt 

PS 

02 

57. 

gHRT 

01 

34. 

BERT 

81 

58. 

B5BT 

01 

35. 

fe<BBI 

08 

59. 

BSRr 

01 

36. 

feqrRr 

04 

60. 

^TBT 

03 

37. 

fbRRT 

01 

61. 

^TTTBr 

01 

38. 

*3RT 

11 

62. 

RRBr 

06 

39. 

^Rr 

14 

63. 

BRBT 

02 

40. 

tfffrr 

01 

64. 

fRBBI 

05 

41. 

fB^BBr 

04 

65. 

Orri 

01 

42. 

BBRBT 

01 

66. 

T^BT 

17 

43. 

73BT 

04 

67- 

T^Br 

05 

44. 

RBT 

01 

68. 

WBT 

03 

45. 


01 

69. 

rl^Br 

01 

46. 

TjjpTRr 

01 

70 

SRBI 

04 

47. 

7^RBT 

01 

71. 

BBBRT 

02 

od 

Tf 

T^BBr 

02 

72. 

vIBRr 

01 

49. 

7T5RT 

01 

73. 

5TRT 

02 

50. 

9^n 

02 

74. 

fjHBBT 

05 

51. 

BBBI 

02 

75. 

*RT 

04 

52. 

B?BT 

03 

76- 


01 

53. 

BBRI 

09 

77. 

ffSTRT 

02 

54. 

BBBT 

15 

78. 


01 
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STTCRKcIT 


SF3 

5TR*3TT?U 

79. 

*fosHT 

01 

82. 

afar 

01 

80. 

^Trsir 

01 

83. 

Star 

108 


81- ffsnn 02 
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5T35 

JlTOlTOIT 

■m 

a 

o 

5T3? 


1 . 

5T5T 

2 

14 - 


1 

2. 

<ufciY 

2 

15. 

T5TT 

2 

3. 


1 

16. 


3 

4 - 


1 

17. 


1 

5. 


1 

18. 

?r^r 

1 

6. 


1 

19. 

w 

1 

7. 

ITTtPT 

1 

20. 


1 

8. 


1 

21. 


1 

9. 


3 

22. 


1 

10. 


1 

23. 

dlcT 

1 

11. 


1 

24. 

3 ar 

2 

12. 

s'Tirtr 

1 

25- 

3* 

9 

13. 


3 

26. 


1 
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' ??0 

§T S ? 

*n:**TCn 

27- 

** 

1 

28 

UTR 

2 

29- 

RIR 

1 

30. 

pRR 

1 

31. 

fR?cTT 

2 

32. 

SjR 

1 

33. 

3jTRI 

1 

34. 

SIR 

1 

35 

RfR ERTR 

1 

36. 

srifcr 

1 

37. 

rVr 

1 

38. 

r3rr 

3 

39. 

rtrr 

2 

40. 

fcR 

3 

41. 

!* 

3 

42. 

^T5TT 

2 

43. 


1 

44. 


1 

45. 

RRRTRT 

1 

46. 


2 

47. 

RR 

1 

oo 

RTR 

2 

49. 

fRRT 

1 

50. 

fRRR 

1 


7T3? ^TTRTCcfT 

51. 1 

52. 'RTR RRTRR 1 

53. 1 

54. 'reft 6 

55. Rfr 1 

56. Reft 3 

57. Rctf 2 

58. R 1 

59. rr 1 

60. RWTT 1 

61. R^RR 2 

62. «t<Ywt 2 

63. 3 

64. rsrtrir 1 

65. RT5RHT 1 

66. f'TRT 8 

67. 3RRT 1 

68 . 1 

69. 7# 2 

70. Rfftr 1 

71. 1 

72. RTRIRIR 1 

73. srr^TT 2 

74. *R 


2 
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5fiofje 


«TTT^TTcTT 

75. 


5 

76. 


1 

77. 

rFrrr 

1 

OO 

r- 

RET 

2 

79. 


1 

OO 

p 


1 

81. 

HIT 

1 

CO 

■RTR 

1 

83. 

RTRRT 

2 

84. 

Vf 

l 

85. 


1 

86. 


l 

87. 

RcTCTR %;? 

2 

88. 


1 

89. 

cv 

1 

90. 


1 

91. 

TT'STT 

4 

92. 

fRR 

4 

93. 


2 

94. 

^HT 

l 

95. 


1 

96. 

RR 

l 

97. 

RT’sft 

1 

98. 

w 

2 


99. 1 

100 . 1 

101. TT5JR 1 

102. wn 2 

103. tt*? 3 

104. TT^tFr 1 

105. Trsfltr Rtfr l 

106. 1 

107. R»;r i 

108. wr 4 

109. *raf 3 

110. toV l 

111. 1 

112. 2 

113. fasrar 1 

114, f^Rr 1 

115- fonrnif 7 

116 . f^ETIfTR^T l 

117. fatr«TCT l 

118. Fr5r 1 

119. 1 

120. ^ 1 

121. 5 Rmfr 


3 
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5Ro Ro 



^0 Ro 


jiwttoit 

122. 


2 

145. 


*r 

1 

123. 

rPrt 

4 

146. 


1 

124. 


1 

147. 


4 

125. 

(into 

5 

148. 

t?RT 

5 

126. 


1 

149. 


1 

127. 

128. 

Frbhtrtt 

1 

3 

150. 

fpfRFTR 

1 

129. 

mm 

1 

1 . 


4 

130. 

r^fz 

1 

2- 

*TKRt 

5 

131. 

R^T 

1 

3. 

wKr 

2 

132. 

RH? 

1 

4- 

TTRR 

1 

133. 

RRFT 

2 

5. 

q>R0TRT 

1 

134. 

ROTTR 

5 

6. 


1 

135. 

RRqR 

1 

7. 

r?r! 

1 

136. 

RRTRR 

1 

8. 

RRlR 

1 

137. 

RRTR 

2 

9. 

RTR 

1 

138. 

RRifqq> 

1 

10. 

RTRRT 

1 

139- 

RTRR 

1 

11. 

Rtf^R 

1 

140 

RSTRT 

o 

2 

12. 

RtR 

1 

141. 


1 

13. 

RfqqR 

2 

142. 


1 

14. 


3 

143. 

W 

1 

15. 

R^I% 

1 

144. 

&RT 

1 

16. 

rrItr 

1 
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17. 

18. RTETRr 

19. rrt 

20- rIer 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 'MRST 

25. ^rx^cr 

26. ?T5(R 

27. j*rtt 

28. RRTE 

29- RRT 

30. RE* 

31. *lw 

32. ERIE 

33. ffsr 

34. REE 

35. REEE 

36. RfE 

37. R|T 

38- r^e 

39. RTE 


3R*3HcTT 

Rio 

5TS* ^TTOTCtT 

1 

40. 

RfRT 

2 

1 

41. 

EETf 

1 

1 

42. 

ERR 

1 

1 

43. 

EERT 

l 

2 

44. 

ET|E 

1 

1 

45. 

1*5 

2 

1 

46. 

|RT 

5 

1 

47- 

?RTR|R 

l 

1 

48- 


i 

2 


T 5T«U VTICfTIT 


1 

1. 

PRRR> 

2 

1 

2. 

ERRE 

1 

l 

3. 

fcfaiE 

2 

1 

4. 

EHcR 

5 

1 

5. 

'BtTRR 

5 

1 

6. 

erIe 

3 

1 

7. 


1 

2 

8- 


2 

1 

9. 

#RE 

2 

l 

10- 


1 

l 




1 

1. 

E^TT- 

1 


1 


2. 5FRT 


1 
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lo 

5T®f 

?ri^TT31 

3. 


1 

4- 

STETcflpT 

1 

5. 

*TT«ft 

10 

6. 


4 

7. 

*rm 

2 

8. 

arrq 

3 

9. 

*rr ; ir 

3 

10. 


1 

11. 

>a 

3^: 

3 

12. 


1 

13. 


1 

14. 

^qf 

2 

15. 


5 

16. 


1 

17. 

Trc 

6 

18. 


1 

19. 

fwH 

2 

20. 


1 

21- 


1 

22. 

f^r 

1 

23. 


1 

24. 

qfawi 

1 

25. 

qrtar 

1 

26. 


1 


5Jio STo 

5ias 

STTTSSirurT 

27. 

I'f'T'TT 

1 

28. 


2 

29. 


2 

30. 


2 

31. 

qfw 

1 

32. 

qrq 

2 

33- 

qifl- 

3 

34. 


1 

35. 

mq 

1 

36. 

BTR 

1 

37. 

5P 

1 

38- 

qni: 

1 

39- 


9 

40- 


2 

41. 

! TO?t 

1 

42. 

=q|^ 

2 

43. 

, 3T?T| 

1 

44- 

Tte 

1 

45. 


3 

46. 


1 

47. 

*mqrf 

1 

48. 


l 

49. 


3 

50. 

^qUETT 

1 
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STO 



5T®^ 

%n^nw 

51, 


1 

74. 

sfhr 

3 

52. 

SjTHt 

1 

75. 

ft^RT 

5 

53. 

# 

1 

76. 

TPll 

3 

54. 


1 

77. 

tflBR-l 

11 

55 

EcTC 

2 

78. 


4 

56. 


1 

79- 

qH 

l 

57. 


l 

80. 

liTT 

1 

58. 

VRtTfl 

4 

81. 


1 

59- 

Slsft 

1 

82. 


l 

60- 


2 

83. 


1 

61. 


1 

84. 


1 

62- 

5T»TT 

1 

85. 


18 

63. 

cTT^l 

1 

86- 

SFTrezWiT 

1 

64. 

CTT5TR 

1 

87. 


1 

65. 


1 

88. 

5RTR5T 

l 

66. 

fa 

1 

89. 

JRcfl 

1 

67- 

Sfonf Eftsi 

1 

90. 

*5* 

l 

68. 


1 

91. 

5TT<T 

6 

69. 


3 

92- 

5JK5T 

2 

70. 


2 

93. 

iiT?r 

2 

71. 

S* 

5 

94. 


2 

72. 

Hi?fr 

4 

95. 

i* 

4 

73, 


2 

96. 


l 
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Ro 



97. 


i 

98. 

Hit 

6 

99. 

Rif RT|«T 

3 

100- 

frrq' 

4 

101- 

RRT 

4 

102. 


1 

103. 


1 

104. 

R3R 

BS 

1 

105- 


1 

106. 


3 

107. 

*3 

3 

108. 

rrIrT 

l 

109. 

WS*TTf 

1 

110. 


2 

111. 

Rf 

4 

112. 

RRT 

3 

113. 

R>T 

l 

114. 

wr i 

l 

115. 

rm 

6 

116- 

TI3TT 

3 

117. 

Tiff 

2 



STS? 


119- 


7 

120. 


l 

121 


l 

122- 


i 

123. 


2 

124. 


2 

125. 


1 

126. 

RT5V 

2 

127. 

R>JT 

18 

128. 

w 

1 

129. 

Ri'ft 

2 

130. 

fffT 

1 

131. 


2 

132- 

VR 

1 

133. 

?r^qi 

2 

134- 

IWKl 

l 




1 


l 

2. 


2 


3 . 


5 



APPENDXI-XIV 


Adjectives with their Frequency and 
Derivation Used in the Sample Pages of 
Hindi Textbook 






5f 0 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4- 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9- 

10 . 


5T*S 

afT^iTTCcTT 

31* tfo 


sfkvSfTXflT 


1 

12. 


1 


1 

13. 


1 

qrfa'F 

2 

14. 

srrMTrw 

1 

sroifbflr 

1 

15. 


1 


26 

16. 


1 


4 

17. 


1 


l 

18. 


7 


l 

19. 

fsrjR 

2 

WTjft 

1 

20. 

fSnra 

1 


l 

21. 

wk 

6 

M$r 

1 

22. 


l 


11. 
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95® 


^T^SfKfTT 

55° ??° 

5T 5 ? 


23. 


1 

17. 


4 

[sr] 


18. 

4st 

1 

1. 


1 

19. 


1 

2. 


2 

20. 


2 

3. 

TR 

2 

21. 


l 

4. 

cn€r 

1 

22- 

^TT 

l 

5. 

ffT'f) 

l 

23. 

^rT 

l 


N 


24. 


l 

1 . 


l 

25- 


l 

2. 


l 

26- 


1 

3. 

SRBIT 

4 

27. 


l 

4. 

srsn;^ 

l 

28. 


l 

5. 

renter 

l 

29- 


l 

6. 


1 

30. 


2 

7- 


1 

31. 


l 

8. 


l 

32- 


l 

9. 

H^r^rhr 

1 

33. 


3 

10. 


l 

34. 

JZT-'TiST 

** r. 

l 

11. 

*«fta 

l 

35. 

5<jsr 

4 

12. 

gq'srra 

l 

36. 

5^ 

4 

13. 


4 

37> 


1 

14. 


26 

38. 


1 

15. 


l 

39. 


1 

16. 

wit 


40. 

acfta 

1 
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am 

STRRRat 

Sjio^o 


5JIWTOT 

41. 


1 

59 - 


1 

42. 

ft 

7 

60. 

Rift 

1 

43. 

ftff 

2 

61. 

RtRT 

2 

44. 

it 

1 

62 . 

1%t 

l 

45. 


1 

63. 

RtJT 

l 

46. 

it 

1 

64. 


l 

47. 


1 

65. 

R*RT 

3 

48. 


2 

66. 

RtfT$R 

l 

49. 

TO! 

4 

67. 

RSH^ RRR 

l 

50. 

R^R 

1 

68. 

RR 

6 

51. 

5TRT 

6 

69. 

RfRt 

2 

52. 

rrIr 

l 

70- 

RR| 

1 

53. 

C RRT 

2 

71. 

RcftR 

1 

54. 

Jcfft 

1 

72- 

RtR| 

1 

55. 

R3T 

RcflR 

11 

73. 

Rt 

l 

56. 

l 


57. 

RgR 

3 

74. 

|TT 

1 

oo 

RT^R 

1 

75. 


] 
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Adverbs with their Frequency and 
Derivation Used in the Sample 
Pages of Hindi Textbook 








[3T] 





i°Wo 

STS? 


w»?i° 

STS? 

JTWITO1? 

1. 


1 

6. 

srrTTHt 

1 

2. 


1 

7. 

SR'S 

1 

3. 

5TR: 

1 

8. 


3 

(9) 


9. 


l 




10. 


1 

1 . 


1 

11. 


l 




12. 







l 

1 . 

*NEt % 

1 

13 

TOW-TOT 

l 

2. 

H'S'TCT-WH’TST 

1 

14. 


l 

3. 

sr? 

3 

15. 


1 

4. 

STTfT 

1 

16- 

cT? 

3 

5- 

*rra, wt^t 

3 

17- 

TOWft 

1 
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Sfio 

51*4 


(fo 

4TC 

mtm 

18. 


1 

28. 

4(3 it 

i 

19. 


0 

M 

29. 

M wrat 

i 

20. 

TIE 

3 

30. 

WITT 

i 

21- 

TtTT 

1 

31. 

w 

i 

22. 

TltTfaM 

1 

32. 

I«jl 

i 

23. 

W-4JTT 

1 

33. 

Et*HT 

i 

24. 

Tflt 

1 

34. 


i 

25, 

EI5T 

2 


fcrc 


26. 

felfTT 

1 

1. 

fw-fw 

i 

27. 

E|t 

3 

2. 

«i 

i 
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Verbs with their Frequency Used in the 
Sample Pages of Hindi Textbook 


*Be $0 

sirs? 

«U7*qHETT 

^0 

5TS? 

STT^tTCTT 

1. 

*sTRT 

16 

16. 

*tht 

1 

2. 


4 

17. 

flR-TT 

3 

3. 

S5RT 

l 

18- 

3™ 

1 

4- 


3 

19. 

fUffT 

2 

5. 


1 

20. 


1 

6, 


39 

21. 

^TT 

1 

7. 

Tgirr 

28 

22- 


5 

8- 

^TT^rr 

2 

23. 

f%?5TT?rr 

1 

9. 

fisTCRRT 

1 

24 


1 

10 . 


2 

25. 


1 

11. 

5hnn 

3 

26. 


92 

12. 

^>3RT 

2 

27- 

strt 

12 

13. 

Wt^fTT 

l 

28. 

3JR?TT 

5 

14. 

TT^TTT 

1 

29. 

sflTcTSTT 

l 

15. 

TWHT 

1 

30. 

sfcfT 

1 
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«p° ?r° 


31. 


1 

55 

BBBI 

32. 

TjjHRBT 

1 

56. 

BBTBT 

33. 

■^BT 

1 

57. 


34. 

SlTBT 

1 

58. 

BBBT 

35. 

SgTTT 

1 

59. 

BBTBT 

36- 

STETT 

1 

60. 

BTEBr 

37. 

BISTBT 

5 

61 

BBBT 

- 8. 

cTHHTT 

l 

62. 

BfHTBI 

39. 

aUBT 

1 

63- 

fBBSBT 

40. 


1 

64. 

fsi3SBT 

41- 

fe*sIB7 

4 

65. 

B5BT 

42. 


18 

66- 


43. 

^TT 

3 

67. 

BTBT 

44- 

I5TRI 

l 

68. 

ftpTfEBTBT 

45. 

^flBr 

4 

69. 

*TBTBT 

46- 


3 

70. 

EfoBI 

47- 


2 

71. 

ETBBT 

48. 

TfBT 

2 

Jl- 

BRBT 

49. 

TBBT 

2 

13. 

fEHBT 

50. 

TBTBr 

l 



51. 

TTBT 

l 

74. 

iJfBr 

52- 

TrBBT 

2 

75. 

T*fRT 

53. 

IWH 

7 

76- 

TgBI 

54. 

TjBBr 

l 

77. 

B$BI 


3 

13 

1 

11 

5 
l 
l 
l 
1 
1 

6 
12 

l 

l 

l 

1 

5 

2 

10 

1 

3 

13 


1 
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■ 

n 


%0 fa 

51*4 


78, 

•PRT 

4 

89 

w 

4 

79. 


2 

90. 

ffl! 

2 

80. 

m 

2 

91. 

|wr 

1 

81. 

km 

4 

92. 

fJTO 

1 

82. 

far 

7 

93. 

to 

t 

i 

83. 


1 

94. 

to 

10 

84. 

falefiT 

3 

95, 


1 

85. 

m 

1 

96. 

pHI 

1 

86. 

wm 

9 

97. 

ffflT 

1 

87, 


4 

98. 

^IHI 

1 

88. 


1 

99. 

tn 
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Nouns Used by Rural and Urban Children in 
their Written and Spoken Language and 
also Used by the Authors in Three Textbooks 


^5°U° 

Sts* 

fpoH 6 

5T 5 ? 

1. 

spfal 

14. 

$RT 

2 , 

5RR 

15. 

SR 

3 


16. 

srt 

4. 

STR 

17. 


5. 

arretf 

18. 

thh 

6. 


19. 


7- 


20- 

nm 

8. 

w? 

21. 


9. 


22. 

55TR 

10. 


23. 


11- 

TR 

24. 


12. 

prtr 

25. 

«Tft 

13. 


26. 

SR 
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51 s ? 

^ ° 4o 

5I«? 

27. 


50. 


28. 


51. 

thrift 

29- 


52- 

Tsr?t 

30. 

fafeirr 

53. 

TOt 

31. 

W 

54. 

Tiffr 

32. 


55. 

flcIT 

33. 

srim 

56. 


34. 


57. 

*r? 

35 

viT5T 

58. 

A 

<TT 

36. 


59. 

srnff 

37. 


60. 


38. 


61. 


39 

stir 

62. 


40. 


63, 


41. 

cfal 

64. 


42. 

?tcT 

65. 

??cft 

43. 

for 

66. 


44. 


67. 


45. 

V* 

68. 


46. 


69. 

?T?r 

47. 


70. 


48. 

<T5ff 

71. 

t*T? 

49. 


72. 
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5I 5 f 

^8 ?f0 

5f«<? 

73, 

sNhttsI 

91. 


74. 

Tflf 

92 

TTfft 

75. 


93. 

TtSj 

TRT 




94. 


76. 




95. 

tSHTTSl 

77. 


96. 


78 


97. 

*T??T 

79. 

TT^f^rtri" 

98- 

SUflf 

80, 

JTIT 

99, 

SRTST 

81. 


100. 

STCtT 

82. 

ufa 

10i. 


83. 

W 5ft 

102. 

gSjft 

84. 

fR3l| 

103. 


lO 

GO 

fan 

104. 


86. 


105. 

Fat 

87. 

RPTT 

106. 


88 

RtT 

107. 


89 

t*t 

108. 


90. 

TT5TT 

109. 

?r«ft 
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Nouns Used Exclusively by Rural Children 
in their Written and Spoken Language 




Sfio S' 


1. 

sSTfSl 

16. 

%xt 

2. 


17. 


3. 

srerc 

18. 

’N 

4. 

srflsrTtf 

19. 


5. 

srizt 

20. 

^r|5fr 

6. 


21. 


7. 


22. 

«raf 

8. 


23- 

*r?wr 

9. 


24. 

3^ 

10. 


25. 


11. 

sreRW 

26. 


12. 


27. 

w>i\ 

13. 


28. 


14. 

^IiT^T 

29 


15. 

tr 

IT 

(E 

30. 
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Sfio H« 


?r« 


31. 

^2F5fT 

55. 


32 

% 

56. 


33. 


57. 

star 

34. 


58. 

*Tff 

35. 


59. 


36. 

n 

60. 

T^Tq-?r 

37. 

w 

61. 

TJfftft 

38. 

s$T3j 

62. 

qf^ 

39. 

5TT5T 

63. 

TlTcf 

40. 

5ft 

64. 

qqiT 

41. 

3flq3IT 

65. 


42. 

n 

66. 


43. 

3ft* 

67. 


44. 

3ft 

68. 

tTTStf 

45- 


69. 

<n* 

46. 


70. 

faS-fSPT 

47. 


71. 

'fi’TtTT 

48. 


72. 

w 

49. 

%’T^t 

73. 

gpTOftr 

50. 

sjftst 

74. 


51. 


75- 


52. 


76. 

stits 

53. 

afar 

77. 

STTTm 

54. 

*T3*r 

78. 
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^io^fo 

T°% 

79. 


80. 

to 

81. 

arr 

82. 

ito 

83- 

¥ 

84- 


85. 

Isto 

86. 

f 5T 

87. 


88- 

to 

89- 

to 

90. 

tos 

91. 

FfftT 

92. 

ARTfT 

93. 


94. 

*rflT 

95. 

mm 

96. 

sto 

97. 

ART 


’faS 0 


98. 

ART 

99 

to 

> p. 

100. 

HIT 1 ?#! 

Cv 

101. 

to 

102. 

sto 

103. 

to 

104. 

to 

105. 

art 

106. 

to 

107. 


108. 

#a 

109. 

to 

110. 

to 

111. 

5TR 

112. 


113. 

srs 

114. 

STARTl 

115. 

ATSt 

116. 
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Nouns Used Exclusively by the Authors in 
Three Textbooks 


^0 U® 


Ho 

swr 

1. 


15. 


2. 


16. 

h4 

3. 

*pPT<=r 

17. 


4. 


18. 


5. 

WHT3T 

19. 

ITHT 

6. 


20. 

HTHH 

7. 

Vfntm 

21. 

UTH 

8. 

STEHT'Ptf 

22. 

HTHt 

9. 


23. 

VTHT 

10. 

wsfVHr 

24- 


11. 

wxr 

25. « 


12. 

vrfiTHrct 

26. 

HT^T 

13. 

whtcpit 

27. 

*TH5 

14. 

VPTTW 

KJ 

oo 

nran 
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^0 


5po Ho 

5T«g 

29. 

m 

51. 


30. 

STTSR 

52. 


31. 

wmrrrfr 

53. 

t^cTT 

32. 


54. 

am 

33. 


55- 

win 

34. 


56. 

wWre 

35. 

g’B^TKir 

57. 

THlfr 

36. 

^ahr-5r?r 

58. 


37. 


59. 

spoi 

38. 

3?rTT 

60. 

SRTTT 

39. 

ftinr 

61. 

^5*1 

40. 


62. 


41. 


63. 


THHT 

42. 


64. 


43. 


65- 


44. 


66- 

^ r i T T' 5 r 

4\ 

^Tr.HT 

67. 


46. 


68. 

'FROT 

47. 

'JRR 

69 

Tuff 

48. 


70. 

*FR5I 3T$?UWT$? 

49. 

arerf 

71. 

^uf 

50. 

353lf 

72. 

^ifanfr 
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^5a 

515? 

^i« 5« 

515? 

73. 

f=F^r 

96. 

*re 

74. 

PpsftHte? 

97. 


75- 


98. 

RR5TT 

76- 


99. 


77. 


100. 

?ra 

78. 


101. 




102 

f»T5 

79. 

f a * 

103. 

Prftwrrc 

80- 


104. 

*flcT 

81. 

A 

105- 

guj 

82. 


106- 

3* 

83. 


107- 

gq^wf 

OO 

Tff'm 

108. 

3^ 

85. 


109 

3^* 

86. 


110. 

n? 

87 

fwr 

111. 


88. 


112- 


89. 


113. 

*5 

90. 


114. 


91. 


115. 

?ret 

92. 


116. 


93. 

STT* 

117- 


94. 


118. 


95. 


119. 
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5flc 


Sio 

ST 5 * 

120. 


144, 

3jra~f 

121- 


145. 

SilTt 

122. 


146. 

^TRI 

123. 

^TT^Tsft 

147. 

tJjTW 

124. 


148. 


125. 

■sttsr 

149. 

# 

126. 

fRTTl fajfl' 

150. 


127. 

r^fcrr 

151. 


128. 


152- 

31# 

129- 

fa* 

153. 

amn 

130. 


154. 

aRcrr 

131. 


155 

aptR-WT 

132. 

^\X 

156. 


133. 

^t5T 

157. 

WR 

134. 


158. 

3JST-JDST 

135. 


159. 

^Ff-^IEq- 

136. 


160. 

3T 511511 

137. 


161. 

5T?5TK 

138 


162. 

5TT#iE 

139. 


163. 

31151 

140 

'torrar 

164. 

snffr 

141. 


165. 

fami 

142. 

^S?3T 

166. 

farsmiW 

143. 


167- 

afta 
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51*4 

0 


168. 


192. 

3H*ft 

169. 

sfta-fsRTR 

193 

^TTftlsT 

170. 


194. 

rTTTt 

171. 

sftfisR 

195. 

%cRT 

172. 


196 

fcR% 

173. 

w>st 

197. 

rftT 

174 


198- 

(ft 4 e«TH 

175. 


199 


176. 

F 

200. 


177. 

z^fam 

201. 


178. 

fefafr 

202. 

c^RT 

179 


203. 

<rnn 

180. 

SUS 

204. 

*ii^tt 

181. 


205. 

«n?n 

182. 

sir 

206. 

3RRT 

183. 

3f=fR 

207. 

SpRlf 'TtfT 

184. 

zzz 

n 

208. 


185. 


209- 

3l<ft 

186. 


210. 

5TC 

187. 

sfatrcr 

211. 


188- 


212. 

feurfimif 

189 . 


213. 

few 

190 . 


214. 

feWT 

191 . 


215. 

StR* 
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216. itm 

217. ^ 

218. ffw 

219. 

220 . 

221. *t*i 

222. w 

223. v* 

224. TOfcit 

225. kt^tcT^t 

226. *nf 

227. ■Pr*rmT 

228. ir*t 

229. yft 

230 jr 

231. yr 

232- ^ 

233. V 

234. tott 

235. 

236. JTRTqT^T 

237. w'larr 


^oH® 51 s ? 

238. =nr 

239. 

240. snrrsr 

241- ^ 

242. RTlfoF 

243. ?rn 

244 fast 

245. fa?* 

246. fa^?? 

247. fa’nr? 

248 fawn 

249. «ff* 

250. nfa 
251- 

252. to 

253 . fTunnir 

254. *rro R^rR? 

255. r*rt 

256. rsrttI 

257- 151T 

258. RnR 

259. rr^r 
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5155 


515? 

260 


282 


261. 


283. 

jfatf-qHr 

262- 

TcTf 

284- 

3^ 

263. 


285 


264. 


286. 


265. 

C WTTT 

287. 

3* 

266. 


288- 

3^ 

267. 

qftsr*r 

289. 

3 s " 

268. 

qftffrr 

290 

$ftnrr 

269. 


291- 

5? fen 

270. 


292. 

* 

271. 


293. 

qf?I*f 

272. 

qtftqr 

294. 


273. 


295. 

CI ITT 

274. 


296. 

5TTTT 

275. 

irHiT 5TX 

297 

sr^isr 

276- 

■TT5 

298. 


277- 

TIT 

299. 

srfa^or 

278. 

Tie 

300. 

sTfafar 

279. 

qte 

301. 


280. 

q'V'rer 

302. 

sTqrqparrTv 

281- 


303. 

src>r 
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304. SlftlRTTHT 

305 srtfg 

306- ^ 

307 srmRm 

308 srra'.^m 

309. shr 

310. <w 

311. w 

312. wrer 

313- w* 

314. 

315. Vr 

316. 

317. 

318- Jffraz: 

319 

320 TO55T 

321. tow 

322. totoi 

323. w 

324. 

325. 

326. wit 


5pO H“ 


327. 

srrs 

328. 

5TT1T 

329. 

?r?r^ 

330. 

fipf 

331. 

ffa 

332. 

| 

333. 

I^T 

334. 

ft 

335. 

tv 

336. 

THTir 3Tf 

337. 


338. 


339. 


340. 


341. 

TTT'T 

342 


343, 

OTT 

344. 


345. 


346. 


347. 

W 

348. 

*fkx 

349. 


350. 
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SJi° TT° 

SI 5 ? 

■$ 

o 

n. 

a 

ST 5 ? 

351. 

w 

374. 

nsr 

a 

352. 


375. 

fm 

353. 


376. 


354. 

?*T 

377 

hIhh 

355. 

Tf^KlT 

378. 

hh 

356. 

TTfftrft 

379. 

HfcT 

357. 


380. 

3iH? 

358. 

*r^er5T 

381. 

hthT 

359. 


382. 

is 

360. 


383. 

3?* 

361. 


384. 


362. 

*TgTTHT 

385. 

T^T 

363. 


386. 


364. 


387. 

TT?H 

365. 


388. 


366. 

ht*? 

389. 

TT«£tH >ftcT 

367. 

HR 

390. 


368. 

HlfFPfT 

391. 

TRHTt 

369. 

htht 

392. 

^Tfn 

370. 

fn^ar 

393. 

fearer 

371. 

1* 

394. 

sf 

372. 


395. 

Sf?T 

373- 

g^T^TT 5Tf 

396. 

^q- 
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397- 


420. 

?T3 f^r 

398. 


421. 

RTf STR 

399 


422. 


400. 


423. 

RlfR 

401- 

epfltT 

424. 

ftfovij 

402. 


425. 


403. 


426. 


404. 

RESIT 





427. 

1ft:uir4f 

405- 






428. 

ft^qTRR 

406. 

5TIT 





429. 

fegct 

407. 






430. 

fttUR RRT 

408- 

RR 





431. 

fafa 

409. 




410. 

R3>r 

432. 

ft Rif 

411. 

SET 

433. 

ft%TOT 

412. 

m Riger 

434. 

ft5R 

413. 


435, 

Rh<rr 

414. 


436. 

Tfs 

415- 


437. 

A 

416. 

Rmf 

438- 


417. 

rtrtrtt 

439. 

5Z T^R 

418. 

rtrI 

440. 

SRPTITl 

419. 


441. 

^rrftcr 
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5po ^9 

5153 

%o !?o 

5? 5? 

442- 


464. 

Rffff 

443. 

5FR 

465. 

mrff 

444. 


466. 

iffgn 

445. 

shift 

467. 

hr 

446. 

fsrcTq 

468. 

HITR 

447. 


469. 

IT?? 

448. 

fsiR 

470. 

Iff? 



471. 

IffHff 

*v 

449. 

ftreRR 

472. 


450. 


473. 

w 

451, 


474. 

HffT? 

452. 


475. 

ITCR 

453. 


476, 

Iff? 

454. 

RTIT 

477. 

inrr 

455. 

iff Iff 

478. 

mr*ff 

456. 

Riff fff 

479. 

Iffffff 

457. 

rut 3?fr 

480. 

IRR 

458. 

iffz 

481. 

mnfa 

459. 

ITOR 

482. 

w 

460. 

hott 

483. 

m 

461. 

ippt 

484. 


462. 


485. 


463. 

inrc®r 

486. 

HRST 
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5TS? 

5po^o 

515? 

397. 

^=TT 

420. 

wig fwr 

398. 


421. 

?ig ?t«t 

399 


422. 


400. 


423. 


401. 

srafirc 

424. 


402. 

vT?Tf 

425. 

fasT? 

403. 

^TTsf 

426. 


404. 


427. 

"\ 

405. 

srnr 

428. 

f^lTT5T*r 

406. 

5TIT 



407- 


429. 

f??g? 



408. 

■v 

430. 

r?EII? *PTT 

srcr 


409. 


431. 

fsrfsr 

410. 


432. 


411. 

*FT 

433. 

\ 

fatrwr 

412. 

?? ^T3®T 

434. 


413. 


435. 

4t\m 

414. 


436. 


415. 


437. 

serf 

416. 

?ivff 

438- 

irq- 

417. 


439. 


418. 

STT?f 

440. 

sjrr'Trd 

419. 

^Tg 

441. 

’orf^cT 
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5fio 

5T3? 

442- 


443. 


444. 


445. 

strr 

446. 

PiTTiq 

447. 


448. 


449. 

ftosrere 

450. 


451. 

SifrcT 5T|T 

452, 


453. 

WPT Tg 

454. 

wra 

455. 


456. 

we? r ^ 

457. 

p.m 

458. 


459. 


460. 

eter 

461. 

wee 

462. 


463. 



*50 

5f3? 

464. 


465. 


466. 

ws* 

467. 


468. 

THTR 

469. 


470. 


471. 

> 

472. 


473. 

w 

474. 

rUT? 

475. 

HSR 

476, 

UW 

477. 

eer 

478. 


479. 

HHHTT 

480. 

hhh 

481. 


482. 

w 

483. 


484. 

EWE 

485. 

HthrtT 

486. 
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% o IT o 5TS? 

487. TT3TT 

488. 

489. flpre 

490. *rm 

491. m* 

492. 

493. t%*T?V 

494. fafe 5i¥ 

495. fafai wl 

496. rfhfl- 

497. ^srr 

498. 

499- %i*t 

500. gTaar 

501 . ?r^r 

502. vr* 

503. ^ 

504. ^ 

505. 

506. % T TT’T'f% 

507. 

508. 


5f!° TT® 5TSf 

509- 

510. **n*r 

511. 

512. wm 

513. ^ 

514. wi»T5r 

515. nw 

516. ft«rf*r 

517- 5f"W 

518. ®WT 

519. *f*m 

520. 

521. RW 

522. 

523- ffr 

524. f^cT ftRTiT 

525' 

526. 

527. ff# 

528- smsr 

529. *rwr 

530. srftfcnu 
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1 

2 . 

3 


4. 


5 . 

6 . 

7 . 


a. 


9 . 


10 . 


11 


12 . 


13 

14 

15 

16 






ia. 

sflfT 


19 


3n m 

20 

ifpfr 


21 



22 

H 5i ^ 


23- 

T TWF 


24 

T ftpfT 


25 



26 

■^T 

TRT 

27 

ipr 

'll 

20. 


^TT 

29. 

pT^ 

■^trr 

30 

pIM 


31. 

r=r^H 


32 


t^i 

33. 

V* 

t PT 




17. 
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Adjectives Used by Urban and Rural Children 
in their Written and Spoken Language and 
not Used in the Textbooks 


FT TO 

m 

FT TO 

m 

1 


6. 


2* 

TO 

7 


3. 

TO 

8 

TO 

4. 


9 

M 

5. 


10' 

Ft 
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TRtarr 

n*? 

l 

30Acfl 

ll 

Tfeff 

2. 


12 

wej: 

3- 


13 


4- 


14 

tgtvr 

5 


IS 


6. 


16 

^TjpTcfr 

7 


17 

TfTt t* 

B 


IB 

firmer 

9. 

■grt 

19 

yi^i'T 

10. 

■^wr 

20. 

ijyft 
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Adjectives Used Exclusively by Urban Children 
in their Written and Spoken Language 


W Wrt 

irsT 

TPT HfeTT 


1. 

mm 

22. 

WT 

2. 

wW 

23. 

4TW 

3 

WfeK 

24 

differ 

4 


25 

ffep 

S 

"WT 

26 

47^ 

6. 


27. 


7. 

'M'tiU 

2B 


8. 

•q+ls. 

29. 


9. 

WI 

30. 

4fel 

10. 

wff 

31 

feffe 

11 

fefcTT 

32. 


12 

^3T 

33 


13. 

few 

34 


14. 

TTTW 

35 


15. 

RiVHt 

36. 

"^THo ^ VI 

16. 

few 

37 

^THo ~*{\ 

i 

17 

ffetf 

38 

M 1 ^ a id 

18. 


39 

TTRT^t 

19 


40 


20. 


41 

fetW 

21 

4TWT 
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■am wit 

9l®3 

am TtimT 

ar®? 

l. 


24. 

+ v/| 

2. 

3'HK'I 

25, 

+0/1 

3 


26 

T3T?ft 

4 


27. 

TpT 

5. 

^ o l'l H 

28 

4^1/19 

6 

arffcrai 

29. 


7 


30 

' s ft 5 L 

0 


31. 


9. 

aRsft 

32 


10. 

3TTpt^r 

33 

m’laftvrr 

11. 


34. 

mrO 1 

12. 

5+cfm 

35 


13 


36 

4I+--.1 

14 

■d 

37- 


IS 

\d *i <^l 

38, 

4l®Tlfl 

16. 


39- 

HrfKr 

17- 


40 

^nraft 

18. 


41. 

CC. 1 - 'fc i. | 

19 

T3740 

42 


20- 

TT?T 

43. 


21 

aifsm 

44 

ctl'/l 

22. 


45 

TfttT 

23 


46. 

ft^T 
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wr Tort 

TO? 

RTO TORT 


47. 

tro 

78 

ffijpTO 

48. 


79 

w; 

49. 


80. 

tot 

SO. 

■ftcRfal 

81 

Rfr 

51 


B2 


52 

TOfl 

B3. 


53. 

Rrofft 

B4 

■R^R 

54 

RTlft 

85. 

TO 3 * 

55 

ETTPf^r 

86. 

Tpm 

56. 

IJTOT 

87. 

TOT 

57 

TOT 

88. 

tffRT 

58. 


89. 

TFTRpft 

59. 

TOft 

90 

\PlWI-ft 

60. 

TOfT 

91- 

il 1 <:iT 

61. 


92. 

Rltid 

62. 

PKfa 

93 


63. 

Pi 

94 


64 


95. 

TORT 

65- 

^LR 

96. 

witn 

66 

''TfTTft 

97 

TTOlf TTO 

67. 


98. 

TOfr. 

68. 

w 

99 

TOR 

69- 


100. 

■RTcfr 

70. 


101. 

TORI 

71. 

rWi 

102 

TOft 

72. 

TO 

103. 

^fr 

73. 


104. 

TO-S~t 

74. 

^fiTTfn 

105. 

■fcftro 

75. 


106. 

to? 

76. 

totto 

107 


77. 

■RTfR 

108. 

■^TOltt 


! 
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w* item 

1. 

2 

3 

4 
S. 

6 

7 . 


713! 

3R 
+ l+< 

"+ 

'Jll'tx, 



7T«f 

a, 

TS 

9 


10. 


11. 


12 

3T^t 

13 


14 



I 
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Adverbs Used by Urban Children in their 
Written and Spoken Language and also 
Used by the Authors in Three Textbooks 


jnr Tfatrf 


■snr Tit*=rr 


1 


8 


2 


9. 

fWPTiT 

3. 


10. 


4. 


11. 

fkwc 

S 


12. 

WT 
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71-3? 

■anr « ipqi 


1 


3- 


2 

'Em? 

*4 
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t 

Adverbs Used Exclusively by Urban Children 
in their Written and Spoken Language 




TM WTT 

7W 

1. 

T>T 

12 

TOrr 

2 

'Ji'ti-'cH'fi 

13 

toft 

3 


14 


4 


15. 

TOFT 

5 

to? fr 

16, 

4tot 

6, 

tor 

17 


7 - 

iter 

18. 

HdlWl 

0 

wm 

19, 

TOT 

9. 


20 

^FT 

10, 

w ^ 

21. 

TOT 

11. 

WI 

22. 

TOT 
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Three Textbooks 


4VH 




1. 


24- 

cH + <. 

2 

3idq<ii-3rHTm 

25. 


3 

3TRT34qT 4?f 

26 

<f?Fn % 

4 

ar^fr 

' 27 

ciY^+< 

S 

STFT'T If 

28 


6. 

3 TRT-'TRf 

29. 


7. 

anwfr ^ 

30 

144 4T 

8 


31 


9. 


32. 

2<n4"< 

10 

qi 5( 

33. 


11 


34. 


12. 


35 

HEpfTffr 

13 

_! ht 1 n+ < 

36 

R + ii 

14. 

ffrc if 

37. 

94‘S4< 

IS. 

'’^-'EJTTff 

38. 


16 


39. 

MK+t 

17 


40 


18 

^if-^fir 

41- 

^rniifr 4?r 

19. 


42. 


20- 


43 

3TT4 

21. 


44- 

^fKvT-’42 = fTrf 

22 

wrr % 

45 


23- 

«r?r 4iT 

46. 

ffl 
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■anr Tfwr 

TO 

am rVii 

His? 

47 . 

fu; 

57. 

TT^TTPlt 

48 


58. 

TPr-TT^T 

49 

WT 

59 . 

«nwt ^ 

50 

Hit; T<. 

60 

ait 

51. 

fHell+L 

61 - 


52 . 


62 

■garali 

53 

Xtcfr-+'?ITdt 

63 


54 . 

eniT4 < 

64. 

Titfr 113; 

55 

VETTI 

65. 

T^jfl it 

56 

HIKIH ^ 

66. 

■^aiT 
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RsR 


tr Ti^n 


1 

3TPTT 

22. 

W 

2. 

ddHI 

23. 

T TSRF 

3 

"'3a Ml 

24 


4 

‘3^ -11 

25 

“HMI 

S. 


26, 

“HMI 

6 


27. 

RRI 

7- 


20 


8. 


29. 

■^RT 

9 

Mil'll 

30 

RRI 

10. 

J l Ml 

31. 

RTRT 

11. 


32 

t^RT 

12 

w 

33. 

«sHI 

13 


34. 

TfR 

14. 

"SflTRT 

35 

wn 

IS. 

-jMHI 

36. 

?RRT 

16. 

^IHI 

37. 

RRT 

17 

"3MHI 

38 

fsRRT 

18. 

f^RfRT 

39 

♦Tie'll 

19 

^RT 

40. 

3fRT 

20. 


41 

ifRT 

21. 

9+RI 
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/ 


APPENDIX XXXVIII 


Verbs Used by Urban Children in their 
Written and Spoken Language and also Used 
by the Authors in Three Textbooks 


TFT Tf’OTT 


WT ttWT 


1 

isrffrTT 

17 


2 . 

'yMif 

18 

own'll 

3 • 

Ifan 

19 


4. 

WT 

20 


5, 


21 . 

wi 

6 


22 

ttpptt 

7 

fWu 

23. 

Iwpit 

8 

mUMT 

24, 


1 9 

'jfldll 

25 

<“HI 

10 

^TCFTT 

26 

rpn 

11 . 

tor 

27 


12 


28 

WPTT 

13 

Pi+"<1'll 

29 

HWTT 

14 

M^'TT 

30. 


IS, 

TRT 

31. 

p™ 

s 

16 . 

W 

32. 

■ 52 m 












APPENDIX XXXIX 


Verbs Used by Urban and Rural Children in 
their Written and Spoken Language and not 

Used in the Textbooks 


■aw 

ais? 

liTT 


l. 

-'3TT4T 

a 

■'TgTRT 

2 

sJSMl 

9 

■’fpn 

3 

aft^rr 

10 


4. 

4KliT 

11 


s'. 

'TeTPTT 

i2. 

■prarpn 

6. 

R+Ithi 

13 

Cl -n 

7. 

Hi + HI 





APPENDIX XL 


Verbs Used Exclusively by Rural Children in 
their Written and Spoken Language 


"sCT 


^4 


1. 

tA -11 

6 

Gf'Jl'II 

2 


7 

TOr=n 

3. 


S 


4. 

eftor 

9- 

R + 'll 

5. 


10. 

■jfTTPTT 
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Verbs Used Exclusively by Urban Children in 
their Written and Spoken Language 




'WTR 


l 

OcKHI 

26. 


2 

+ H1 '11 

27 

fd 6 cfi 4[ 

3 


28 

TT34T 

4. 

tfldlfldHI 

29 


5 

#RT 

30. 

44TFTT 

6 

fWFTI 

31 

4rcT4T 

7. 


32. 


0 


33 

wn 

9 

TR^FTT 

34 


10 

mVftt 

35 

^ftt 

11 


36 


12 

W=t>Ml 

37 


13. 

fVdTRT 

38 

l^RT 

14. 

-■fk-HI 

39. 

■4TW 

IS 

"T4T4T 

40 

V]eT4T 

16- 

WT 

41 

Wl 

17 

Ra d =0 HI 

42 

'W4T 

18 

TfFFTT 

43 


19. 

tJTRT 

44 

WTTRT 

20. 

«4HHI 

45 

d-l ^ -11 

21 

^FFn 

46 


22 

■=nrHT 

47 

1W4T 

23 

^tttf 

48 


24 


49 

■prnTi 

25 

Ufftt 





APPENDIX XLII| 


Verbs Used Exclusively by the Authors in 

Three Textbooks 


TP Tt. 


1 

'3TTT4T 

2. 

■^^PTT 

3 


4 

fiiRraMT 

5. 

wmr 

6. 


7. 

iRFrr 

8 

tNhi 

9 

fFPTT 

10 

TPT4T 

11 


12. 

IV <,ii 

13 


14. 


15 

(Vh+ hi 

16 

17T4T 

17. 


18 

V3(TTf 

19. 

tJ3TT4T 

20 

<>Hll 

21 

'“ll'HI 

22 

4Hi 

23 

^Tiiii 

24. 

fTfRTT 

25 

ir^n 


"SviT tiwi 

■9T3? 

26. 

WTT 

27. 

^?PTT 

28 

■fefrfermiT 

29 

tH 

30 

4£<1| 

31 

TX/TT 

32. 

•s<lil 

33. 

tf4ir 

34 

*1 1 

35 

wu 

36 

11411 

37 

44^47 

38 

TlCIm 

39 

f^RTIT 

40 

■554PTT 

41. 

4l s i i 

42 

WRT 

43. 


44 

Sgllll 

45 

MH4T 

46 

fra Ml 

47. 

'Jjlll 

48 

4) ihl 

49 


50 

14MI 
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m 


TFT EW 

ER 

si. 

WTWTT 

66. 


52. 

sMIlil 

67 

effcn 

53. 

' WtWTT 

68. 

IWfT 

54. 

Mini'll 

69 

WRT 

55. 


70 

wn 

56 

f^tJpTT 

71 

■WERT 

57. 

<foHT 

72 

1WRT 

58. . 

?RT 

73, 

TflERT 

59. 

f'T’TfV'Tl 41 

74 


60 

TOI 

75 

"PWTT 

61. 


76 


62 

WW 

77 

ttTeftt 

63. 

it^n 

78 

tWTT 

64. 

■?rwt 

79 


65. 

fld+MI 

80. 

t^TFTT 
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Nouns with their Derivation Used by Urban 
Children in their Written and Spoken Language 




wpt 





TP? 

■3T4 (Iwi 


1 


23. 

Mf?4H 

2 


24. 

■prai 

3 


25 

4f4JT 

4 

■qvsqnf 

26 

WT4 

5. 

■v> a i 

27 

4Fft 

6. 

4fpfsfnT 

20. 

4Tsf4T 

7 

tTR 

29. 

4T4 

0 

fa 4 + <rl 1 

30. 

474441 

9 

■fJT 

31. 

vrar 

10 


32. 

w 

11 

44 

33 

■4144 

12. 

44 

34 

4741 

13 

fcieT 

3S, 


14 

XE^rtfr 

36 

tn 

rn 

IS. 


37 

T4 

16. 


30. 

7744 

17 


39 

7.Mf4lO 

18. 

EPT 

40 


19. 

■4ft 

41. 

f444 

20 

45ft 

42. 


21. 

4^4 

43 

VP? 

22 

4^ 

44 
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■sr*r Tfw 


45. 

infk 

46. 

■ftTSJT 

47 

TTjRcf 

49 

TTKH 

49. 

WT 

50- 

tttot 

51 




i. 

arsiTcnw: 

2. 

3TF?rft 

3 

3IM |M 

4 

tin 

5. 


6. 


7, 

+41 yi 

8. 

Iwft 

9. 

fFTft 

10. 

1+<,i4c;k 

11 

f+9|S 

12. 

w 

13 

fYff 

14 

<-i(4 

15, 

TTFT 

16. 


17. 


10. 


19 


20. 


21. 

mfmt 

22. 


23. 

ttf^nn 

24. 

9V+M 

25. 

IFW 



YP5J 

26 


27. 

■4mT 

2B. 


29 

4=tlci 

30 

m 

31. 

^fft 

32. 

'i+MFl'Cl 

33 


34 

4T4 

35 

4TftHT 

36 

^RTfl 

37 

'4+FT 

38 

^FT+l 

39 


40 

^ff 

41 

TJ4FI4T4 

42. 

4<iM 

43 


44. 

^RT?r 

45 


46 

4TFT 

47. 

TF+FT Tft 

48. 

WTR 

49 


SO 


51 

iTT^T 

52 

TTFr 

53 

fir+TT 

54 

tM 

55 

tk 

56 

ifc4t 

57. 

wrf 

58 


59. 

TR+ K 

60 

TFCTTC 
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TPT '«V4l 

aii? 

a^R gVu 

ar®? 

61. 

03 M 

29. 


62 

3THI4 

30 

"'pr# 

63 

TTm 

31. 

tar 

_ 64- 

W 

32. 

t=4 

tjit'flM "cPTT 


33. 



34 


1, 


35 

4IF4< 

2- 

TpTpRTC 

36 

f44 E' 

3- 


37 


4 

'tK 

38 

%TT 

5- 

TTZT 

39. 

Ram 

6 


40 

R®4 3 

7- 

41+Tte 

41. 

arera 

e. 

ZT|rr 

42. 

TFfRI 

9. 

fi+TT 

43. 

TR 

10 

2.eU-1 

44 


11 


45 

fTFe4T 

12- 

3 <rf| fa ■4 4 

46 

ifRfaT 

13 


47- 

W 

14. 

; 

40- 


IS. 

'ST4TT 

49 

34^ 

16 

^ IH1 

50 

3^T 

17- 


51. 


18 

frftrs 

52 

3f>TT "HTFST 

19. 


53. 

3tPF4 

20 

^r 

54 

33Rr 

21. 

^4 

55 

■gTFT 

22 

3f3T 



23- 

y s =ni H 

anr tiw 

!(l«* 

24. 


1 


25. 


2. 

3fTT 

26. 

^fr 

3. 

3ftTT 

27. 


4. 

3T4T3T 

20. 


5. 

3T4R 
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■WFR tR«U 

TFSJ 

4TR 

■3T&5' 

6 

4U'I0|{) 

42 

4VfT 

7 


43 

4^ 

8 

f2T 

44. 

3TT4 

9. 


45 

TTTf\ 

10 


46 

TTTsrr 

11. 

d 

47 

9 Ml 

12. 


48 

7TPT 

13. 

4101 

49 

TTCI 

14 

44^1 

50 


IS. 

4F4TT 

a 

51 

fnvrro 

16 


52. 


17. 

wt 

53 


10. 

4<-l41 

54. 

Tjttm 

19. 

4°4l 

55 

Tf^t 

20 

4^pfr 

56. 

RjTTK Ml ^9 

21. 

4iT4 

57 

TfeTIel 

22 

4M 

50 


23 

41H 

59 

n 

24 

(43.1 ■! 

60. 

Tfrt 

25 

f4HT4 

61 

■jftfw 

26. 

4 r Y44 

62 

■rWt 

27 

■^41 

63. 


20. 

trvr 

64 


29. 

4514^ 

65 

7 4T^)' 

30 

sFtf^lA4l 

66 

■ete rft 

31 

W 

67 

M 5 | 

32 

y K 

69. 

■erfr 


33 

34. 

35. 

36 

37 
38. 
39 
40. 


<4 Ml 
|y ^ fi 
■psvrrft 

TfRT 

tM 

%T 


69 

■EF^HT 

70 

ETC 

71 

Errqvr 

72. 

e?t 

73 

Efm 

74 

■4 44^ 

75 

4'll 

76 



41 . 


77 
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71^ 

4<?m 

YI5? 

79. 

-4K 

114. 


79 


115 

ml 5 K 

90 

^TRI 

116 

SET 

81 

^ KM Tf 

117 


02 

■q ki 

110 

^PfcTZTT 

03 

4 M <3 

119. 


04 


120 

4trfr 

8S 


121. 

5T5T 

06. 

•41(11 

122 

■sift 

07. 


123. 

(H$1 

00 

W 

124- 

"4171 

89 


125 


90 1 

tJjTT 

126 


91. 


127 


92 

TT31X 

128 


93 


129 

srPrqr 

94 


130. 

ERcfr 

95 


131 


96. 


132. 

tftrfr 

97. 

crnn 

133 

sfrfr 

90 

■erft 

134 

w 

99 

tst?I 

135 

7TW 

100 

dlfWl 

136 

■31 S' 

101 


137. 

'Tpff 

102. 

tHr 

138 

314 

103 

■sWr 

139 

•TTC4T 

104. 


140 

'41^7; 

105. 


141- 

4T77ft 

106. 

•SI'P’I 

142 


107 

<s1<n 

143 


100 

eld =41 

144 


109 

TT % 

145 

wr 

110. 


■ 146 


Ill 

wn 

147. 

H+413 

112 

XTT^TT 

140- 

x r 3 TRT 

113 

a Mm 

149 

Hd|<H 
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■am nwr 


arn TfiRT 

7T5? 

ISO 


186. 

4 ft 91 -1 

151. 

T5Tf 

187 

sHfl'l 

152 

T Trrei 

188 

sl'HII 

153 


189 

RRft 

154 

titr 

190 

R!pf 

155 

’TR 

191 

RHT 

156 

Rpft 

192 

cfR 

157 

5TTT 

193 

=tMl 

150. 

T TTRRT 

194. 

<41 c| 

159 

fn4Ti id 

195. 

«1 K <rl 

160 

T fR fl 

196- 


161. 


197 

RRT 

162. 


198 

RR^T 

163. 


199 

ftwFi 

164. 

Iff 

200 

lan -=ft 

165. 


201. 

ffr 

166 


202. 


167. 

il^+Td 

203 


168. 


204. 


169. 

%TT 

205 


170. 

■^c 

206 

%T 

171 


207 


172 

RTR 

200 

Rt?fr 

173 

RUT 

209 

RT $ 

174. 

4RRT 

210 

■RTft 

175. 


211 


176. 


212 

fWt 

177. 


213. 


178. 


214 

•Frtw 

179. 

=1 + {| 

215 

■^r 

180 

+ 41 

216 

•^Rt 

101. 

R>flRT 

217. 


182 

Gl^tl 

218. 

w 

183 


219 


184 

■STrft 

220. 


185 


221 

h <^n 
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■95*! 4 <?MI 


222 


223. 

TFKfl 

224. 

^ft 

225. 

Tfm 

226 

7TTW4 

227. 

7TRT 

229 

■pTST# 

229. 


230 

Tfr^r 

231 


232. 

% 

233. 


234 

if>l 1 

235 

a?r 

236 

TftT 

237 


238 

TftTRft 

239. 

TST? 

240. 

fat 

241. 


242. 

TTcT 

243- 

Tpfr 

244 

fa 

245 


246 

ffRTfl 

247 

fra 

248 

■jrip: 

249 


250 


251 


252 


253 

<rt4+l 

254 



9T4 


256- 


257. 


258 

>f[<l 

259. 

aa 

260. 

arft 

261 

argr 

262 

IfaTa 

263 

aft 

264 

TOK 

265 

ftT^TC tji 

266. 

TTcnfr 

267- 

ara 

268. 


269 

TTPT 

270 

TTTit 

271. 

iH!fr 

272. 

la: 

273 

am 

274 


275 

fmft 

276. 


277, 

ts 

278 

arnfr 

279, 

*ar 

280, 

a 'i 1 

281 

Wffr 

282. 


283 


284. 

ffamft 

285. 


286 

fmflf 

287 

fmf mfim 

288. 

fra 
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Adjectives with their Derivation Used by 
Urban Children in their Written and 
Spoken Language 


"cTcfTR; 


w 

ar^i an^nt* 


aW 


aw 

1 

x^r 

1 

qf 

2 

Pi'jfT'i 

2. 

■ww 

3. 


3. 

■fW 

4 


4. 


S 

fepf 

S. 


6 


6 

twa 

7 

aTTM^Tft 

7 

fw 

e. 


8 

aarrf ^ 

9. 

■^T 





anr aiw 

aw 

afwr 

XW 

l 

3TEfr 

1. 

anun 

2 

3T°3tT 

2. 

3TTVRpfl 

3, 

3TR5- 

3. 

+'jfU 

4 

3nm 

4. 


5 

■d MH<ril tt 

S 

yiiH 

6 

d trt l 

6. 


7 

^baT 

7. 


8 

art 

9 


9 


9 


10. 

^rfUn 

10. 


11 

VRT 
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ar*T uVif 


■artr nvn 

■SfT^? 

12 


45 

WT* Sj 

13. 

TTTCT 

46 

l RMI 

14 

ifHTT 

47. 

9TW 

IS 

■jfRT 

48 

i rrf9n 

16 

TqTqpft 

49 


17 


50. 


IS 

’ItI A 

51. 

^nt\ 

19. 


52. 


20 

"4IT 

53 

dK?> 

21 

4MI + 

54 

■Eftn 

22 


55. 

131 

23 


56 

sta-fi 

24. 


57 

W 

25 


58. 


26. 

■tjfrHn 

59 

TftoTT 

27. 


60 

TfrST 

28 

ct Gal 

61 

nteT 

29- 

f3TT4T 

62 

tnfr 

30 


63. 


31 


64 

apm 

32. 

RitHh i 

65 

nm 

33. 

RKs4I 

66 

TFfTa 

34 

ifn 

67. 

na 

35 

iftnfr 

68. 

15 an 

36 

sfm 

69- 

nrt H 

37 

an 

70 

nm 

38. 


71 

tud 

39. 

ifr 

72. 

nrn^ 

40 

aWr 

73. 

nft 

41. 

'I'hffl 

74. 

ifrm 

42- 

^TT 

75. 

Tft 

43 

“ft 

76. 

in 

44 

9=141 
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Adverbs with their Derivation Used by Urban 
Children in theirWritten and Spoken Language 



■5133 

am tftPTT 

5133 

1. 

am 

23 

mVTRiT 

2. 

3| 14' < 

24. 


3- 

fBTC-^EK 

25. 

mar 

4. 


26. 

mfiwT 

5. 

“+> - vd "W 

27. 


6 


28. 

^K'I4T 

7. 


29 


a 


30 


9 

VJdK<K 

31. 


10 


32 

EfT^ 

11. 

afr^TT 

33 


12. 


34 


13. 


35. 


14. 

W^-°FTst 

36. 


IS. 

^1 

37 

4T4 

16. 

WT 

39, 


17 


39 

w: 

10. 

ynmidi 

40. 


19. 


41 


20. 


42. 

4iJ'M 

2L 

-'HI'*'*. 

43 

■w: 

22- 


44. 

4K 
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■wrrj TlW 

aiisc 

■am kwt 

45 


so 

46 


51 

47 


52 

49 

TWPX 

S3 


■STs? 

JlTH. 

W 
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sfnr TfteUT 

TO? 

FT<?M( 

TO? 

45 

TfEpn 

79 


46 

wi 

80. 

'’flTOTT 

47. 

«HIMI 

81 

Wn 

48 

rtott 

82 


49. 

RTOTT 

S3. 


50 

VJU'II'II 

84. 


51. 

Mi Ml 

85. 

mu'll 

52. 

RtcRT 

86. 

<4'll 

S3 


87 

«HHI 

54. 


88. 

Mil'll 

55 


89 

side'll 

56. 

^TT 

90 

=H-II 

57 

fdd+HI 

91 

REIT 

58 

d|d-il 

92 

TORT 

59 

«1 el11 

93 

mil'll 

60- 

cftTOTT 

94 

I'M! 

61 

RHI 

95. 

15TFTT 

62. 

f?TOTT 

96 

^RT 

63 

^TOTT 

97 

«Tl el'll 

64- 

'i'll 

98 

TOTO 

65. 

M^FTT 

99 

TOTTO 

66. 

■HRI 

100- 

W 1 

67 

Pi t" <?H 1 

101 

ifhfRT 

68- • 

Pl'TleMI 

102 

TORT 

69 

MT’S'll 

103. 

HTOTO 

70. 

H+MI 

104- 

TOT 

71 

Md + 41 

105 

TOTOTO 

72. 

M 

106 

TORT 

73. 

T5TT 

107 

TORT 

74. 

RTMT 

108. 

fad HI 

75. 

M$-HI 

109. 

fWT 

76 

Mg-RI 

110. 

fTOTTTO 

77 

TORT 

Ill 

7TOT 

78. 

TOTO 

112 

tort 
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HTtat 




113. 

Tp 

125, 

m 

114. 

TM 

126 

wn 

115. 

tiii 

!%• 

fro 

116. 

Tirol 

120 

%m 

117. 

ro 

129 

pi 

118 

m 

130 

pi 

119 

ro 

131 

fM 

120 

ttoi 

132. 

to 

121 

m 

133. 

#0 

122. 

ta 

134 

pi 

123. 

#n 

135 


124. 
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Nouns with their Derivation Used by Rural 
Children in their Written and Spoken Language 


[ IfTOT 

313? 

1 

afEpfrrc 

2 

3TR1 

3 


4. 

■SfTrf 

5. 

■ETTA 

6. 

totti 

7 

TOT 

0. 

tot 

9 


10 


11 

fTO 

12 


13 


14 

TOP 

IS 

W 

16. 


17 


10 


19. 


20 

MINIMI 

21. 

fRTT 

22 

irmt 

23 

hi (.i 

24. 

=41 vr| 

25 

WT 


•TOT 

7T®^ 

26. 

’vi'M'i 

27 

TOR 

28 


29 

TfhT 

30. 

ttrit 

31. 

TOTO 

32 

Trtk 

33. 

7TT1T 

34 

WR 

35. 

HTTR 

36. 

fror 

37 

t4 

39 

W 

3TC4t-TFTOft 

TOT Ttwl 


1 

3TM °l R 

2 

an^ffr 

3 

tRR 

4. 

toFtr 

5. 

WTO 

6 

iron 

7 

¥*ff 

8 

WfRI 

9 
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415? 

TOT 

415? 

10. 


2. 

3TT34: 

11. 

|\ 

3 

arrfTTTT 

12. 


4. 


13 


5 

frpfr 

14. 


6. 

TfEer 

15 


7. 

4.45 015 ^ 

16 

chran 

S. 

■5Tt4 

17. 


9. 


10. 

4vff 

10 


19. 

■§404 

11 


20 


12. 

TTtOT 

21. 

■q^rai 

13 


22. 


14 

ft 7 ! fr?H 

23. 

414T 

15 


24 

wc 

16 

% 

25. 

^fontr 

17. 


26 

■tvKnfr 

10. 

4TT 

27. 

ofovr 

19 

1^ 

20. 

HTM 

20 

V 

29. 

Wl 

21. 


30 

W 

22. 

f4T 

31. 

4?R 

23. 

44fFT 

32 

41 1 

24. 

^ * M 

33 

4TTf[ 

25 

4RT4 

34. 

% 

26 

oran 

35. 


27 

t444 

36. 

TR40T 

20 
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w 

580. 



581. 

TTRT 


582. 

RTT#T 

TltR 

583 

nr^fr 


584 

TTPTR 


585. 

TTTW 


586. 

'EM 

■^TRT 

587. 

Wt 

■gTT^t 

588. 

TTRIT^fl 

HIFT 

589. 

flR 

Irmr 

590 


firen 

591. 


ufRft 

592. 

ifm 

kr 

593. 


fnrfr 

594. 

It 
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w 

595. 

pit 

596. 

W 

597- 

¥ 

590- 

¥ 

599- 

W 

600. 

fa 

601 

tw 

602- 

fa 

603 

fa 

604 


605 


606. 


607 


608, 

w 

609, 




5R 

610 


611 


612, 

fa 

613 

ifa 

614, 

IP 

615. 

pwfi 

616 


617, 


618 

P 

619 

pt 

620 

p 

621 

?nft 

622. 

W 

623 

pi 

624 

ifli 
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ns? 

■?F4 

VfSST 

1 

3T5g[T 

24 

TTfrsr 

2 

3TRT 

2S. 

■*pf 

3. 


26, 

“T^TT 

4- 

3TTETT 

27 

nKi 

S 

nrcri'T 

28 

-run 

6. 


29- 

^}4TT4t 

7 


30 


a 


31. 


9 

<h ^ 1 

32 

nfTTjpfl 

10- 

M.'t' 

33 


11. 

4^ 

34- 


12. 


35 


13 


36. 


14 

IfTTf 

37. 


IS. 

■^nrsflT 

38 


16. 

'■tildl 

39. 

■sftrr 

17. 

farrtr 

40 


18. 


41 

■4Ujf 

19. 

-H Rm l 

42 

41himi 

20. 


43 


21 


44. 

nr. 

22. 


45, 

y =41+1 

23- 


46. 

nfrrT 
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TflTT PTT 

9T^ 

■am Put 


47. 


81 

■fw 

48. 


82. 

T fm 

49 

Co | 

83. 

ppfl 

50 

fdi'HI 

84 

TTCT 

51. 


85 

=ti 

52. 

^1M4I 

86. 

T^l 

53 

p 

87. 

Tp 

54. 

Tit 

88 

t#F1 

55. 

fa +1 -ii 

89 

Tip 

56. 

fcl <eA 1 

90 

=Tihk 

57. 

cfcT 

91 


58 

cfirrtt 

92. 

pi 

59- 


93. 

ptrr 

60 


94 

tPr 

61. 

TH 

95 


62 


96 

pi 

63 


97 

p 

64 


98. 

T\n 

65. 

Tt 

99 

Ttuprtt 

66. 

^Trt 

100 


67. 

■ 4 i 

101. 

yR+^i 

68 


102 

■^prff 

69 

TTTp 

103 

TP 

70 

fPfTT 

104 

kOt 

71. 

■fRu 

105 

pftT 

72 


106 

P 

73- 

Tp 

107 

ftft 

74. 

WT 

108 

TTI 

75 


109 

<rtM 

76. 

9irP 

110. 

■fPpl 

77 

9TT 

Ill 

■fn; 

78 

MHET 

112 

911=61^1-0 

79- 

ntPtt 

113 


80. 

tip; 

114 

W 
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115 

TO 

116. 


117. 

TTTt W- 

118. 

TRTt 

119. 

TTTt ^ 

120 

tiiJ ■Hid 

121- 

Hid 

122. 

YTTcreft 

123. 

Trrrr 

124. 

Hit 

125. 



■aiH wit 


126 


127. 

RfllOT 

128 

IpTC 

129 

ydHM 

130. 


131 


132 

Til^ $ 

133- 

TTt 

134 

wj, 

135. 


136. 

^1 
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11*5 

fTR TfPTT 

ire 

1. 

3T5 

26. 

^TPT 

2. 

3TPFT 

27 


3 - 

-?erc--3rsrc 

28. 

ujls-M 

4. 


29- 


5 

'd'H'ti “FT 

30 

«I<1I4>T 

6 


31 

^TT¥T 

7. 

T3T51 ^pT 

32 

■ss H " ■S 

0 


33 


9 

TRTTT^T 

34. 


10 


35. 


11. 


36 

tor 

12 


37. 

cJft-Em: 

13 . 

UT % 

38 

tfFFT 

14 

^rrt-liT^ 

39. 

f'R'TR'T 

15 


40, 

t^RiT^T. 

16 


41 


17 - 


42. 

Md + ^T 

10. 

1414T 

43. 

4>T 

19 

tfti‘H + < 

44. 

W 

20. 

TprrpTrai 

45. 

41=r>< 

21 

TiT 

46. 

«HI+< 

22. 

’^T 

47. 


23. 

"^TWT 

48- 

f^TFFT 

24 


49. 

i 

25. 

15WT 

SO. 

rem^rc 
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WR XftfRT 


51, 

■RK¥T 

52. 

fWRiT 

S3 


54 


55. 


56. 

4Tt 


TfiR 

Tfs? 

57 

4H + < 

SB. 

XtRTT 

59 


60. 

TTPT R?T 

61. 

XTPT^ 
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vr«; 

inr 

1 


1. 

3fRT 

26 


TR^FTT 

2. 


27. 


<1111 

3. 

d til el '11 

28 



4 

da'll 

29. 



5 

^japTT 

30 



6. 


31 


W 

7. 

vfSRT 

32. 


tflcHI 

8 


33 



9 

3ft <11 

34. 


■H^HI 

10- 

4HTRT 

35 


■411'IHI 

11 

4TTf 

36. 



12. 

WT 

37 


4WPTT 

13 

4HTTT 

30 



14 

4. Id HI 

39. 



15. 

v. -11 

40. 


pT^THT 

16 

THiHilHI 

41. 



17. 

ifrCim 

42 



18. 

wn 

43. 



19 

t^ftt 

44. 



20 

Ha Ml 

'45. 


fill'll 

21 

yin'll 

46 


ftAM -IT 

22 

pul'll 

47 


*PTHI 

23 

<41 ’ll 

48 


WTT4T 

24 

yin'll 

49 



25. 

cfltHI 

50 


/ mlsHi 
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51. 

M'HI 

52. 


£3. 

rtr 

, £4. 

RTR 

55. 


56. 

"del'll 

57. 

M<rlH I 

58. 

RR 

59. 

Mil'll 

60. 

sHCHI 

61 


62, 

tor 

63 


64. 

fcbi'ti'il 

65. 


66. 

SKrHI 

67 

ils-TI 

68 


69 

fTOR 

70. 

StRI 

71. 

2-il 

72. 

Efm 

73. 

rur 

74. 

IMI I- 

75. 

ft twill 

76. 

Plt’M'ii 

”7. 

WTR 

70. 


79 

H^tMi 

80. 

TTR 

01. 

■'tot 

82. 

rrr 

83 

rrr 

84. 

^fRR 


TO R?R 


B5. 

MIR! 

86 

HMI 

87. 

HR 

08, 

Hrr 

89. 

wi 

90 

T JRR 

91- 

Hm 

92. 

■faPRT 

93 

Hrr 

94. 

^ 4> H1 

95 

TOR 

96 

TOT 

97 

TO M1 

98. 

rttr 

99. 


100 

cM'll 

101, 

MRR 

102. 

RGFTR 

103 

TOR 

104. 

civ'll 

105. 

HfcR 

106, 

Heir 

107 

fTOR 

100. 

'J'l’ii 

109. 

^rlRl 

110. 

Hr 

111. 

H RT1 

112 

TOR 

113, 

RTOTT 

114 

HTOn 

115. 


116 

Hrr 

117 

TOR 

118. 

TOT1R 
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K 

119. 

m 

120. 

ton 

121. 

to 

122. 

TO 

123 

ton 

124 

ton 

125, 

farm 

126 


127 

tot 

129 

TO 

129. 

TO 

130 

to 

131. 

PlMSIll 

132 

tot 

133 

TOT 

134 

TO’ 


ppt 

K 

135 

ton 

136 

mrm 

137 

tom 

138 

to 

139 

ton 

140, 

Mm 

141. 

wn 

142 

tar 

143 

torn 

144 

pm 

145, 

pm 

146 

pm 

147 


148 


149 


ISO. 
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